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PREFACE 


This monograph is one in a series of special investigations concerning 
the American Negro which was instituted and financed by the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York. The entire Carnegie study of the 
Negro in America was planned by Dr. Gunnar Myrdal of the Uni- 
versity of Stockholm and was directed first by him and later by 
Dr. Samuel A. Stouffer of the University of Chicago. 

Early in 1939 general responsibility for the investigation of the 
Negro’s living conditions and of his participation in social-welfare 
programs was assigned to me. Although I alone am responsible for 
the final content of this report, the assistance of Miss Lenore A. 
Epstein in preparing the original materials on income and consump- 
tion, of Mr. Milton Woll in analyzing housing conditions, of Dr. 
Berta Asch and Mr. Arnold Rose in preparing preliminary drafts 
on the public- welfare programs, and of Mrs. Mary C. Ingham in 
handling most of the basic computations is gratefully acknowledged. 
Dr. Ellen Winston has shared the responsibility of revising and sup- 
plementing the original materials and has prepared the manuscript 
for publication. 

A number of experts have reviewed various sections of the mono- 
graph. For critical review of portions of the manuscript I am in- 
debted to Dr. Dorothy S. Brady, Dr. Evelyn Burns, Dr. John Char- 
now, Miss Anne Geddes, Dr. A. J. Jaffe, Dr. James G. Maddox, 
Dr. Day Monroe, Dr. Hazel K. Stiebeling, Dr. Paul Webbink, Dr. 
Louis Wirth, and Dr. Faith Williams. 

It is impossible to enumerate all persons, white and Negro, in 
official federal and local agencies or privately occupied who have 
given generous assistance with regard to various sources of in- 
formation, who have made available unpublished materials, or who 
have provided direct information on actual conditions. 

I owe a particular obligation to Dr. Gunnar Myrdal for his sugges- 
tions concerning some of the fundamental interrelationships between 
family structure, level of living, and social- welfare policies and for 
his continued encouragement throughout the progress of the study. 
Dr. Samuel A. Stouffer, both during the time that he served as 
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Preface 


Acting Director of the Carnegie Negro study and later as Executive 
Secretary of the committee for supervising publication of materials 
from the study, has rendered valuable advice and has, on several 
occasions, helped me make arrangements essential to the completion 
of the work. 

I feel inclined to agree with a criticism made by a scholar familiar 
with this whole field who was kind enough to look over the final 
draft of the manuscript. With special reference to the chapters on 
social- welfare policies, he characterized the treatment ‘‘of con- 
ditions in this area of Negro interest’^ as a ‘‘conservative statement” 
and even as an “understatement.” The reason for this, however, is 
not that I have wanted to lean over backwards by minimizing dis- 
criminations against the Negro but rather the difficulty, in many 
instances, of finding watertight evidence on differential practices. 
This is partly due to the insufficiency of continuous reporting, by 
many public-assistance agencies, of statistical data on the share of 
the benefits Negroes are receiving. While I do not think that I have 
exhausted all available statistical materials, I believe that the main 
supplementation should come from field work which should be more 
extensive than could be considered in a study of this over-all type. 

Richard Sterner 

Princeton, New Jersey 
January, 1^42 



FOREWORD 


The Negro’s Share, a Study of Income, Consumption, Housing, and 
Public Assistance, by Richard Sterner, is one of several monographs, 
resulting from a study of the Negro in America, made under the 
leadership of Dr. Gunnar Myrdal and under the sponsorship of the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. This study was announced in 
the annual report of the Carnegie Corporation for 1938 in the fol- 
lowing words : 

“The Corporation has for some time felt the need of a general 
study of the Negro in the United States, not only as a guide to its 
own activities, but for broader reasons. It appeared to be essential 
that such a study be made under the direction of a person who would 
be free from the presuppositions and emotional charges which we 
all share to a greater or less degree on this subject, and the Corpora- 
tion, therefore, looked outside the United States for a distinguished 
student of the social sciences who would be available to organize and 
direct the project. It is a pleasure to announce that Dr. Karl Gunnar 
M)^dal has been granted a leave of absence from the University of 
Stockholm to enable him to accept the invitation of the Trustees to 
undertake this work.” 

To assist in this undertaking. Dr. Myrdal requested some twenty 
students of the American Negro to prepare memoranda on all the 
more important aspects of Negro life in the United States, and on 
numerous minor ones. In general, these memoranda were not de- 
signed for publication in the form written. The instructions were to 
prepare working memoranda rapidly and in a full and easy style 
which would make them most useful for the purposes of the director. 
Thus by definition they were not to be formal, balanced manuscripts 
ready for the printer and the public. 

Before the close of the investigation, Dr. Myrdal was obliged to 
return to Sweden for a stay of several months. During his absence 
Dr. Samuel A. Stouffer of the University of Chicago served as 
executive officer, and the undersigned committee was appointed to 
advise regarding possible publication of the memoranda prepared 
for the director and to offer aid in the publication of those manu- 
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scripts that were complete and deemed suitable for making into 
books. 

The Committee found that every memorandum submitted offered 
significant contributions, but that not all were near enough to meeting 
the requirements of a book to justify publication. However, it was 
possible to arrange for the publication of several of them, among 
which was this monograph by Dr. Sterner and his collaborators. 
Miss Lenore A. Epstein and Dr. Ellen Winston. 

Dr. Sterner is new to American readers. He came with Dr. Myrdal 
to the United States from Sweden, where he had had a dozen 
years of distinguished research experience. During this time he 
worked in various capacities with the government in making reports, 
statistical analyses, and investigations of social conditions in Sweden. 
Indeed he is outstanding in Sweden as a scientist in the service of 
the government investigating social questions. His many publications 
deal with housing, standards of living, nutrition, working conditions, 
and population. He comes, then, without previous bias to this study 
of an important aspect of the problem of the Negro in the United 
States. 

From Dr. Sterner and his collaborators we learn what the Negro 
gets from his work and from his economic environment of the good 
things America has to offer as seen in his housing, standard of living, 
and social benefits of one kind or another. We are thus enabled to 
compare the Negro's share with that of the whites in these goods 
and services, and also to see what they mean for the happiness and 
welfare of his race. 


Shelby M. Harrison 
William F. Ogburn 
Donald Young, Chairman 
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LIVING CONDITIONS 




Chapter I 

THE SCOPE OF THE STUDY 


The problem of the Negro’s economic position in American society 
has two major aspects. One concerns the conditions under which the 
Negro participates in economic life as a factor in production — in 
other words how he earns his bread as a farmer, laborer, domestic, 
teacher, and so forth. The other aspect, and the one which is the 
main emphasis of this study, refers to what he gets out of the eco- 
nomic system as an income-receiver and consumer ; namely, his level 
of living. True, there is no strict border line between the two prob- 
lems ; they tend to overlap. Any study of working conditions should 
ordinarily contain data on the remuneration received for the worlc, 
and an investigation of living conditions may include some reference 
to the sources of income and the general economic and occupational 
status of the population groups considered. Yet the emphases are 
quite different. A labor-market analyst stresses individual earnings 
per hour, per week, or per year, while a student of living conditions 
stresses the family income and tries to discover how far that income 
goes. He must take into account the size and composition of the 
families and their effect in bringing about variations in living condi- 
tions. He must also consider the effect of differences in ability to 
plan the family economy. Hence it is necessary to ask such ques- 
tions as the following : To what extent are the individual incomes of 
the family pooled or spent by the individual members on things which 
possibly are of doubtful necessity? To what extent are primary 
needs of the families and individuals generally taken care of before 
minor needs? Do the families, within the limits of their resources, 
make every attempt to balance their budgets? Is the best kind of 
food purchased for the amount available for this purpose? These 
problems and many others should be seen against the backgjround of 
family organization in general. 

In considering the Negro in America it is pertinent not only to 
analyze the level of living of the Negro but also to investigate the 
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differences between Negroes and whites. This leads to a consideration 
of such related questions as whether Negroes have better or poorer 
facilities than whites; e.g., whether they have to pay more for the 
same kind of houses than white consumers, whether it is easier to 
find cut-rate stores with their good values in Negro urban neigh- 
borhoods than in white sections ; whether rural Negroes more often 
than rural whites are forced to buy from plantation or company 
stores which charge high prices or exorbitant interest rates. And last, 
but not least, the position of Negroes in the public economy and in 
the public and private relief system has to be taken into account: 
whether they have available public facilities (schools, hospitals, 
parks, health centers, playgrounds, bathing beaches, etc.) comparable 
to those of whites ; whether they obtain public or private relief more 
often than whites and, if this is the case, whether in individual 
cases they must be in greater need of relief in order to get it, and 
whether they receive the same amount of relief as white persons in 
corresponding circumstances. Such topics also lead to the question 
of whether the total of direct and indirect taxation is higher or lower 
in proportion to Negroes’ incomes than it is for white citizens and 
whether Negroes pay more or less in direct and indirect taxation than 
they receive in the form of public facilities and public relief; that 
is, whether the public economy represents a net benefit that they are 
getting from the white population or whether it is the other way 
around.^ 

^ This problem is relevant not only because of the growing relative importance of 
the public economy but also because of the fact that certain popular notions on the 
subject are used as main arguments for restricting public services to Negroes. (See, 
for instance, Hortense Powdermaker, After Freedom, The Viking Press, New 
York, 1939, p. 130.) It is obvious that whites, even in relation to their incomes, 
pay a much larger share than Negroes of direct taxes, property taxes, and auto- 
mobile taxes. It must be considered, however, that property taxes in part are 
passed over to the tenants and that other indirect taxes, most of which tend to be 
regressive, have to be added. On the other side of the balance sheet it may be 
noted that Negroes, although not in all cases, receive a proportionally larger share 
than whites of relief payments. (See Part II.) In proportion to their numbers, they 
probably receive less than whites, however, of the direct and indirect benefits of 
the AAA system. (See Appendix table 6 regarding displacement of tenants during 
the thirties, and Table 30 regarding AAA payments.) In many instances (schools, 
public recreational facilities, motoring on highways) they get less out of the 
public economy in their capacity as consumers, and their representation on the 
public pay rolls is always smaller than in the general population. The problem of 
whether the balance between such payments and benefits by and large is more 
favorable for Negroes than for whites appears more unsettled than one at first 
sight would believe. A case when' Negroes actually seemed to receive less than 
they paid for from the public economy has been analyzed by Woofter and asso- 
ciates (T. J. Woofter, Jr., Black Yeomanry, Henry Holt and Company, New 
York, 1930, pp. 158-185). The community that was studied, however, as Woofter 
readily admits (p. vi), was certainly exceptional in many respects. A more repre- 
sentative study would be highly significant 



The Scope of the Study S 

This study is not intended to be exhaustive. Some of the problems 
indicated will be analyzed in detail. In the case of other problems the 
evidence presented will not be conclusive. Still other problems will 
be scarcely considered either because of inadequate data or because 
of limitations of time and space. 

WHAT SHOULD BE THE NEGRO’s SHARE? 

When is the level of living low and when is it high? The answer 
depends on the standard adopted. The basis of comparison can be 
selected in many different ways. This is one of the reasons why there 
is often such a difference of opinion with regard to evaluations of 
the actual living conditions of a particular population. The problem 
may seem to have little significance for a study of the Negro's level 
of living, which will appear low regardless of the point of view. 
On the other hand, there is probably even more variation in the 
ideologies regarding living conditions in the case of the Negro than 
there is with regard to whites so that the question of the basis of 
comparison even in this case is really more important than would 
at first appear. 

There are several points of reference which seem relevant when 
evaluating the Negro's living conditions. One is the living conditions 
of the white group. One standard of equality is that Negroes should 
share in economic opportunities and benefits in proportion to their 
numbers in the population. This would imply that the average level 
of living for the Negro population should correspond to that of the 
white population. There may also be ideologies, however, which do 
not have this implication but which nevertheless could be called 
equalitarian. One may accept the consequences of the fact that the 
average adult Negro, because of poorer educational opportunities 
and other environmental circumstances, is unable to compete for the 
more remunerative jobs in much the same way that one recognizes 
economic differences within the white group which likewise are due 
to different educational opportunities. Such an attitude can be coupled 
with a demand for equal economic chances for Negroes and whites 
who have the same abilities and qualities as workers, citizens, and 
consumers. Even those who believe that the Negro's lower average 
level of living is due not only to environmental factors but to some 
extent also to innate racial inferiority* may accept a similar principle, 
but only if they admit variations ip ability among Negroes and that 

*No scientific evidence on any innate intellectual inferiority of the Negro race 
ever been presented. An up-to-date review of the discussions on this topic is 
given in a recent monograph in this series (Otto Klineberg, editor, Characterisfics 
of the American Negro, Harper & Brothers, New York, 1943). 
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many Negroes are as capable as many whites does this acceptance 
have any practical significance. 

There is no denying the fact, however, that there are many who 
firmly believe that the Negro should not have the same economic op- 
portunities as whites. They cite various reasons for this attitude: 
that Negroes not only in the average case but virtually in all indi- 
vidual cases have a racial quality which is inferior to that of all 
whites or most whites; that Negroes would not work unless forced 
to do so by sheer poverty;® or simply that this is a white man’s 
country and that the best economic opportunities, therefore, should 
be reserved for the white people.^ The following quotation suggests 
the prevalence of this point of view : 

An additional argument in favor of salary differentials is the general 
tradition of the South that Negroes and whites are not to be paid equiva- 
lent salaries for equivalent work. The attitude may be considered wrong 
from whatever'angle it is viewed, but the fact remains that the custom is 
one that is almost universal and one that the practical school adminis- 
trator dare not ignore. Until such time as Negroes are permitted and 
encouraged to maintain a standard of living equivalent to that maintained 
by the white race, it would seem that part of the wisdom in the South 
[is] to provide different salary schedules for white and Negro teachers.® 

The main emphasis in the same report, however, is put on an 
argument which at first sight appears to be of a somewhat different 
type; namely, an alleged difference in cost of living of Negroes 
and whites : 

When this problem is given consideration, observation alone would 
suggest to the unbiased observer that the Negro teacher will be able to 
purchase within her society a relatively higher standard of living than 
the white teacher will be able to secure with the same amount of money. 

• Hortense Powdermaker, op, cit,, p. ii8. The same argument has been used for 
centuries, particularly by mercantilistic writers, in regard to the European laboring 
class (Eli Filip Heckscher, Mercantilism, Macmillan and Company, Ltd., London, 
1935 )- 

^See Hortense Powdermaker, op, cit, p. ii6. 

Salary Study for the Lexington Public Schools,” Bulletin of the Bureau 
of School Service, College of Education, University of Kentucky, Vol. 7, Number 
3, March, 1935. This study was made at the request of Superintendent H. H. Hill. 
It should be noted that the practice of paying different salaries to Negro and 
white teachers of equal competence and with equal work was declared unconstitu- 
tional in 1940 (Decision by the United States Circuit Court of Appeals of June 
18, 1940, in the case of Melvin Alston v. the School Board of Norfolk, Virginia). 
In spite of this decision, however, only a few communities have abolished the 
salary differentials. Some have offered plans for their gradual elimination over a 
period of years. In a number of other communities new court cases are under 
ddiberation. This gives some indication of the vigor of the nonequalitarian creed. 
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Put in a different way, it would seem that the Negro teacher could 
achieve, with less income, a standard of living among the members of her 
race equivalent to a standard maintained by a white teacher in a white 
society. 

The small amount of statistical evidence available with respect to 
living cost for white and Negro teachers would seem to lend support to 
the above view. . . . The median cost of room and board reported by 
twenty-nine white teachers who actually were making a cash outlay for 
these purposes was $537. For seven Negro teachers reporting, the median 
cost of room and board for twelve months was $376, or about 70 per cent 
of the cost for white teachers. Obviously, the number of cases involved 
here is too small to insure any high degree of reliability. However, data 
assembled by Cooke for 2767 teachers representing thirty-two different 
school units show approximately the same relationship. This investigation 
shows that ... the average salary for the entire group of Negro teachers 
was 57 per cent of the average salary for the entire group of white 
teachers, and that the average cost of living for Negro teachers is 76 
per cent of that for white teachers. . . 

A difference in cost of living, however, always means that a 
certain level of living, defined in terms of a given quantity of goods 
and services of given quality, can be had for a smaller minimum 
amount of money in one case than in another. In the study quoted 
no attempt was made to prove that the lower living expenses of the 
Negro teachers were not simply to be explained by the fact that they 
had lower salaries and, therefore, had to content themselves with 
more modest living quarters and meals of poorer quality than whites 
enjoyed. There is nothing which indicates that this is anything but 
one of the common vicious-circle arguments which are based on 
the formula that ‘‘Negroes need less because they have a lower 
standard of living.'’ Behind this statement there may be certain 
factual claims — for instance, that Negroes are less able than whites 
to handle money wisely*^ — ^but the main content seems to be that 
since Negroes are accustomed to have less, they should continue to be 
kept in this inferior position.® 

^Ihid. 

^ This interpretation was given to the writer by a social worker in a responsible 
position in a large southern city (Interview, January, ip4o). Some factual mate- 
rial on the problem is presented in Chapters VI and VII below. 

^This particular motivation for the nonequalitarian philosophy has been dis- 
cussed because it seems to be quite prevalent and, further, because it appears with 
false factual and sometimes even pseudoscientific pretensions. The nonequalitarian 
ideology per se, on the other hand, cannot be criticized on scientific grounds. It is 
a basic value premise just as is the equalitarian creed, and the choice between the 
two is a personal matter entirely. For this reason, it should be stated frankly that 
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Even a principle of racial equality in regard to econcnnic oppor> 
tunities, however, does not of itself imply that there should be no 
poor Negroes but only that the chances of becoming rich and the 
risks of becoming poor should be the same for Negroes as for whites 
— either in general or within each social and occupational group. 
There is another set of ideals which approaches the problem from 
a different angle. It puts the emphasis on the incidence of extreme 
poverty. According to this approach the level of living should not fall 
below a certain minimum standard and if it does so, in some cases, 
it is evaluated mainly by the proportion of the population that is 
below the minimum level and by how far under the level this part of 
the population is. Average figures for the entire population or for 
occupational or social groups are stressed only when they are below 
or close to the minimum. The living conditions for that part of the 
population which is above the minimum standard are not considered 
of primary interest. They may be given some consideration, how- 
ever, when special allowances are made for a certain margin of 
safety in the minimum standard itself ; or because a point is made 
of the “unjust” income distribution and of the theoretical possibili- 
ties of abolishing poverty by leveling off this distribution; or, 
finally, because of the widespread belief in the necessity of granting 
high incomes to business leaders if the economic machinery is to be 
kept functioning. All such considerations, however, are of secondary 
import to the proponents of a minimum standard of living. 

A minimum standard of living can be defined in many different 
ways. By and large the requirements have been raised during the last 
few decades. This may be a reflection to some extent of the general 
improvement in the level of living. It is only natural that the con- 
cepts of what should be the minimum will follow .the changes in 
actual conditions. The main reason, however, is that through scien- 
tific advances it has been ascertained that a level of living which 
formerly was considered good enough to keep a person alive and in 
reasonably good working condition actually may cause serious health 
hazards. The new emphasis on the vitamin and mineral content of 
diets in particular has substantially raised the concepts of the mini- 

whenever in this book it has been necessary to make such a choice, it is the equali- 
tarian philosophy which has been used as the basic principle. An explicit state- 
ment of this kind does not make a discussion any less objective, for the alternative 
is to conceal the value premises on which the discussion is based. (Regarding this 
methodological problem, see Gunnar Myrdal, Das Politische Element in der No- 
Honalokomischen Doktrinbildnng, Berlin, 193a, passim; Alva Myrdal, Nation and 
Family, Harper & Brothers, New Yorl^ 1941, pp. 100-1Q3; and the forthcoming 
volume (»i the Negro problem by Gunnar MyrdaL) 
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mum level of living.® Also in other fields, such as housing and medi- 
cal care, the requirements are being raised, but so far they have not 
been defined with the same relative exactness as in the case of nu- 
trition. Although there is still a certain arbitrariness about the whole 
concept of a minimum standard of living, it nevertheless has so 
much of an objective content that it constitutes a highly valuable 
instrument for an appraisal of actual living conditions. Therefore, 
an attempt to evaluate the Negro’s level of living on such a basis will 
be made in subsequent chapters. 

The increased minimum requirements may seem to have made the 
problem of attaining adequate living conditions a more difficult one 
than formerly. Such a consequence has been neutralized, however, 
by the improvements in production techniques. It should further- 
more be noted that the increased emphasis on health has provided a 
more positive approach to the whole standard-of-living concept. It 
puts a new and strong emphasis on the preventive aspects of all social- 
welfare work, giving added strength to the argument that such 
policies are not necessarily a mere burden on the national economy 
that can be motivated only on the basis of humanitarian, equalitarian, 
and ^‘insurance-against-revolution” principles. Rather they can be 
directed in such a way that they will represent a highly profitable 
investment. That this is particularly true in the case of the Negro will 
be amply verified in the following pages. 

• See, for example, Final Report of the Mixed Committee of the League of Na^ 
tions on the Relation of Nutrition to Health, Agriculture and Economic Policy, 
Geneva, 1937. 



Chapter II 

OCCUPATIONAL AND EMPLOYMENT TRENDS 
The Negro’s Flight from Agriculture 


Among the many factors which influence the living conditions of 
the Negro, there is scarcely any other of such dynamic significance 
as his movement out of southern agriculture into southern and 
northern cities. After 1910 the Negro migration from southern farm 
areas became intensive. Prior to that year it had been much smaller 
than the excess of births over deaths in Negro farm families, so that 
there was a rapid increase in the Negro farm population. The num- 
ber of male Negro workers in agriculture increased by over half a 
million or by about 40 per cent from 1890 to 1910 (Appendix 
table I ) .^ Manufacturing and mechanical industries, trade and trans- 
portation, provided for another half million new jobs for Negro 
males during the same twenty-year period. The relative rate of in- 
crease was much higher, about 170 per cent for manufacturing and 
mechanical industries and 125 per cent for trade and transporta- 
tion. Yet in 1910, 58 per cent of all Negro male workers were still 
engaged in agriculture and the proportion had been only slightly 
higher in 1890. 

From 1910 to 1920, on the other hand, the number of Negro 
male workers in agriculture decreased from i,78o,cxx> to 1,520,000 

^The number of male workers in agriculture constitutes a much better index 
than the number of workers of both sexes. The number of Negro female workers 
in agriculture showed a peak in 1910 which was out of all proportion to real con- 
ditions. It was 582,000 in 1900, 1,051,000 in 1910, and 612,000 in 1920 (U. S. 
Bureau of the Census, Negroes in the United States, jygo-igis, pp. 509 and 510; 
and Fifteenth Census of the United States: 1930, Population Vol. V, pp. 74-75). 
These fluctuations were largely due to a change in the definition of gainful worker 
which applied to females in farm homes. Also in the case of males there was such 
an increase between 1890 and 1910 in the proportion of gainful workers that the 
statistics may give a somewhat exaggerated picture of the occupational changes. 
(See Thirteenth Census of the United States: 1910, Population Vol. IV, p. 16.) 
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or by 15 per cent. There was some slight tendency toward a decline 
also during the twenties, resulting in a level of about 1,490,000 by 
1930 (Appendix table 2). The overwhelming majority or 97 per 
cent of these Negro workers were in the South. The total number of 
male workers in southern agriculture was also decreasing between 
1910 (5,304,000) and 1920 (4,750,000) but showed a small in- 
crease during the twenties to 4,810,000 by 1930. This means that 
between 1910 and 1930 even the absolute number of male agricultural 
workers in the South declined more for Negroes (by almost 300,000) 
than for whites (by about 200,000), and the relative decrease was 
between two and three times greater for Negroes (16 per cent) than 
for whites (6 per cent). 

That Negroes are leaving southern agriculture much more rapidly 
than whites is confirmed by the data on farm population in the census 
reports of 1920, 1930, and 1940 (Table i). The Negro rural-farm 


Table 1. « Changes In the Saral-farm Population In Southern States, by Color, 1920-19^0 


State 

Colored as par 

cent of total 
population, 

1940 

Per cent Increase or 
population 

decrease"^-^ 

in rural-farm 

1930 - 19 ^ 

HI in !■■■■■■■■■ 

All 

Resi- 

dence 

CTOUPS 

Rural- 

farm 

Colored 

White 

Negro 

Whits 

The South a/ 

24.0* 

wm 

->-5 

2.1 

— 8.6 

- 3.0 

Virginia 

24,8 

25-6 

- 9.0 

- 0.3 

- 15.9 

- 8.3 

North Carolina 

28,2 

30.3 

- 2.4 

6.1 

6.5 

6.1 

South Carolina 

4l,0 

53.9 

- 1.3 

1.4 

-22.1 

- 4.0 

Georgia 

3^.7 


- 8,6 

* 

- 26,4 

- 7.3 

Florida 

27.0 

26,6 

6.9 

11.8 

- 13.9 

4.0 

Tennessee 

17.3 

12,6 

- 8.5 

7.1 

-14.0 

- 2.6 

Alabama 

i4,8 

35.8 

- 3 .^ 


- 3.6 

2.5 

Mississippi 

^.5 

55.7 

2.2 

4.2 

5.7 

9.0 

Arkansas 

24,8 

26.7 

— 8.6 

2.8 

- 2.7 

- 2.3 

Louisiana 

[ 36.0 

44,8 

2.3 

3.9 

3.1 

6.7 

Oklahoma 

9.9 

10,7 

- 26.5 

- 6,0 

1.9 

- 1.7 

Texas 

14.5 

16,6 

- 13.0 

- 6.9 

- 1.3 

- 8.4 


* Less than 0«09 per cent, 

a/ Includes the follovrlng states in addition to those shown in the table: Delaware, 
Maryland, District of Columbia* West Virginia, and Kentucky. 


Soxircest Fifteenth Census of the United States: 1950, Population Vol. II, pp. 62-64; and 
Sixteenth Census of the United States: 19^. Preliminary releases, Series P-6, 

Ko. 6, end P-5a, Nos. 14, 15, end 16. 

population of the South declined by 8.6 per cent between 1920 and 
1930, whereas the decrease for the white farm population was 4.6 
per cent for the country as a whole and 3.0 per cent for the South. 
The preliminary returns from the 1940 census show that the exodus 
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of cdored people from southern farm areas continued during the 
thirties in spite of the industrial depression. While the rate of de- 
crease in the colored farm population of the South between 1930 
and 1940 (4.5 per cent) was little more than half that during the 
twenties, the develojMnent continued to be different from that for 
the southern white farm population, which showed a small increase 
(2.1 per cent) during the thirties. 

As a result of these changes the proportion of Negroes working 
in agriculture or living on farms has become a minority among the 
Negro people. Already by 1930 the proportion of all Negro male 
workers obtaining their livelihood from agriculture had declined to 
41 per cent and the proportion of Negroes residing on farms to 39 
per cent. Of the southern Negroes almost half (49 per cent) were 
living on farms in 1930, but the proportion of the southern colored 
population on farms in 1940 was somewhat smaller (45 per cent). 
The corresponding figure for the southern white population (37 per 
cent) was still lower, but the Negro-white differential was not so 
extremely large any more. 

CAUSES OF THE NEGRO’S MOVEMENT FROM THE FARM 

There are several reasons why Negro agricultural workers have 
been leaving southern agriculture with greater rapidity than white 
farm workers. Some of them have to do with conditions outside 
southern farm areas. Others are intimately connected with the agri- 
cultural problems of the South, such as the boll weevil, soil erosion, 
widespread tenancy, the one- or two-crop gamble, the movement of 
cotton production to the Southwest and West, the general over- 
production, the AAA reductions in cash-crop acreage, and increasing 
mechanization. It is probable that most of these factors have affected 
Negroes more than whites. 

The effect of any force which tends to drive an agricultural popu- 
lation off the land is dependent in part upon how strongly this popula- 
tion is attached to the soil. Of all Negro workers in southern 
agriculture in 1930 only 177,000 or less than one-tenth were owners, 
part owners, or managers (Table 2). In comparison 1,474,000 or 
about three-fourths were sharecroppers, wage workers, or unpaid 
family workers, and 302,000 were cash or share tenants. Even 
among white farm workers in the South the proportion of owners 
the Negro owners seven to one. The white cash and share tenants 
was as low as one-third as against around 45 per cent in the 
North and West; yet the southern white farm owners outnumbered 
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Table 2 , • Workers In Agrleulttire, by Tenure Status* 1930 (in thousands) 


United States The South North and West 


Tenure status 






TIKne 

All gainful workers In agriculture a/ 

1,988 

8,192 

1,945 

3,502 

43 

4,690 

Total b/ 

1,995 

8,435 

1,954 

3,618 

42 


Owners and managers 0 / 

182 

3,418 

177 

1,250 

5 

2,168 

All tenants e/ 

701 

1,954 

694 

1,092 

7 

862 

Croppers”* 

* 

- 

392 

383 

• 

• 

Other tenants 

- 

- 

302 

709 

• 

- 

TTage workers a^ 

539 

2,008 

511 

599 

28 

1,409 

unpaid family workers ^ 

573 

1,006 

571 

677 

2 

378 


Fifteenth Census of the United States tl930* Population Vol. IV* State table 11* 

^ Total of oategorles in table* 

Fifteenth Census of the United States tl930* Agriculture Vol* II, County table I* 

A few oolored other than I^lfegroes' are inotluded* 

constituted about one-fifth of all white agricultural workers in the 
South and were more than twice as numerous as the corresponding 
Negro group. Almost one-half of the white workers were croppers, 
wage workers, and unpaid family laborers. These groups of white 
workers together were not much larger numerically, however, than 
the same groups in the Negro farm population. 

Data on the number of years spent on the present farm (Appendix 
table 3) corroborate the contention that there is a positive relationship 
between stability and tenure status. More than one-third of the 
colored and almost one-half of the white croppers in 1935 had been 
on their farms less than one year. The same figures for full owners 
were 5 and 7 per cent, respectively. Movements as frequent as those 
indicated in the case of croppers and other tenants have an adverse 
effect on living conditions. It is interesting to find, however, that in 
each tenure group Negroes tend to stay on their farms somewhat 
longer than whites ; but in spite of this Negroes, by and large, are 
more mobile than whites for the simple reason that they are more 
heavily concentrated in the lower tenure groups. This difference 
would no doubt appear even more pronounced if the figures had re- 
ferred to all agricultural workers, including wage laborers. 

Not only are Negroes more heavily concentrated than whites in 
groups which presumably are less firmly attached to the land; they 
also tend to have a more precarious economic status within each 
group. The owner-operated farms have a larger acreage and a higher 
value per farm than the sharecropper farms, while those operated 
by cash and share tenants take an intermediate position (Table 3). 
In every case, however, Negroes are worse off than whites. The 
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3. -Average Acraa^e par J»xm and Araraca Talua of Land and Bulldlnga par Aera and 
per farm in tha Souths V Color and Tanura of Operator, 1920, 1930, and I939 


Tenura and color 


» aoreage 

’arm 


Averagi 
i>er ai 

B value 
5re 


Average value 

1 oer farm 




Kim 

Kll-fli 


Bim 



■rnTu 


Farm ovnara 



56.6 






1 

Colored 


» 39.19 

$29.55 


12,536 

$ 1,864 

$ 1*118 

White 



143.7 

39 .’^ 

36.18 

j 23.93 

5,906 

5.239 

3.438 

Tenant ■ (other than 
croppers) 


nn 


l 55.20 

39.79 

19.63 


1,602 


Colored 

51.3 


2,498 

1,008 

White 

102,7 

112.5 

114,4 


37.05 

23.33 

5.129 

U,i 68 

2.554 

Croppers 

30,4 



■n 

45.97 




845 

Colored 

30.5 



27.11 

2,190 

l, 4 oo 

White 

54.5 

51.2 



43.21 

26,63 

3.284 

2,213 

l, 4 o 6 


»/ South Atlantic, East South Central, and West South Central DlTlsione ^ 

Sources) fourteenth Census gf the Ifelted States ?1920 . Agriculture Vol, V, pp, 193^196; and 
tfciited States Census of Agrlcultoiy :1935 « Vol, III, pp,12&-132. 


consequence is that, although in 1930 over one-fourth of all southern 
owners and tenants were Negroes, they operated but little more 
than one-tenth of all the farmland in the South.^ The average value 
of the Negro owner-operated farms was less than that of farms 
operated by white sharecroppers. Particularly significant from a 
dynamic viewpoint is the fact that between 1920 and 1935 farm 
values declined even more drastically for Negro than white farm 
operators. This was mainly due to the change in acreage values. 
Formerly they were inversely correlated with tenure status — i.e., 
they were highest for cropper-operated and lowest for owner- 
operated land — ^but a certain equalization has taken place since 1920 
so that by 1935 the difference between the owner and tenant groups 
had disappeared. In 1920 Negro sharecroppers resided on land which 
had a higher average acreage value than land operated by any of the 
other five color-tenure groups. This was still true in 1935, although 
the differences had become much smaller. All of these gradually 
changing differences in acreage values presumably have been largely 
due to the fact that the plantations which have been operated by 
sharecroppers and particularly Negro sharecroppers have contained 
much of the most valuable land in the South. The fact that the 
differences are becoming less pronounced means that the Negro farm 
operator is losing one of the few relative advantages that he used 
to have. 

That Negroes are more concentrated than whites on plantations is 

*U. S. Bureau of the Census, Negroes in the United States, iq^o^iqs^, pp. 593- 
595 * 
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borne out by Woofter^s sample study for 1934 * Among 646 cotton 
plantations 53 per cent had Negro tenants only, 42 per cent had both 
Negro and white tenants, and 5 per cent had white tenants only,* 
Furthermore, Negro workers have concentrated their efforts on the 
main southern staple crops, particularly cotton, to a greater extent 
than whites. Three out of four of the Negro farm operators, as 
against two out of five of the white operators in the South, were 
designated as cotton farmers in 1930; i.e., at least 40 per cent of their 
gross income came from the production of cotton.® In spite of the 
fact that Negro farmers operated only about one-tenth of the total 
farmland in the South, they nevertheless had a larger share of the 
total southern cotton production in 1929 (32 per cent)® than the 
proportion they constituted of all southern farm operators in 1930 
(27 per cent). 

Moreover, it is believed that the plantations are employing a de- 
creasing proportion of southern farm labor. Even the number of 
tenants increased less between 1900 and 1930 in counties which were 
designated as plantation counties in 1910 than in other southern 
counties.^ This is indicated by the following figures (see Appendix 
table 4) : 





Per cent colored 


Increase in number of 

tenants constituted 


tenants, igoo-1930 

of all tenants 

Group of counties 

Number 

Per cent 

IQOO 

mo 

303 plantation counties 

Other counties in ii southern 

239,000 

39 

65 

59 

states 

242,000 

53 

31 

25 


The main point, however, is that the Negro tenant has lost ground 
relatively speaking in both groups of counties. This is true for 
practically every state in the lower and upper South. 

Data on cotton acreage and production of cotton (Appendix table 
5) reveal some of the hazards brought about by the emphasis on 

* At the present writing there are no more recent census data on size of holding 
than those for 1910, when a special enumeration of plantations in 325 so-called 
plantation counties was made Thirteenth Census of the United States: igio. Agri- 
culture Vol. V, Chapter 12). 

^T. J. Woofter, Jr., and Others, Landlord and Tenant on the Cotton Plantation, 
Research Monograph V, Works Progress Administration, Washington, 1936, p. 196. 

®U. S. Bureau of the Census, Negroes in the United States, 1930-193,2, p. 587; 
and Fifteenth Census of the United States: J930, Agriculture Vol. Ill, p. 12. 

® U. S. Bureau of the Census, Negroes in the United States, 1920-1932, p. 588. 

’^It should be noted that even in the plantation counties a large part of the 
tenants were on small holdings; only a little more than half (54 per cent) of all 
tenants in 270 plantation counties in 1910 were on plantations with five or more 
tenants (T. J. Woofter, Jr., and Others, op. cit, p. 195). 
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cash crops. There are at least three factors which should be consid- 
ered in this context. One, of course, is the boll weevil, which crossed 
the Mississippi River about 1910 and during the following two 
decades caused so much damage that the Southeast had less land in 
farms, although slightly more improved land, in 1930 than in 1910.^ 
This blow to southeastern cotton production led to the emergence 
of the Southwest as a principal cotton-producing area. Texas and 
Oklahoma, which have a much smaller proportion of Negroes in the 
farm population than has the Southeast (Appendix table 6), had not 
far from half of the total cotton acreage and almost a third of the 
cotton production in 1929. Their relative importance has declined 
since then, but this has been partly compensated for by the increasing 
proportion of cotton grown in the Far West, where the acreage 
yields are much higher than in the South. Moreover, before the rela- 
tive decline started in the Southwest, it had become apparent that 
there was a tremendous overproducton in cotton, which had been 
caused in part by the previous expansion in the Southwest and West 
and in part by the decline in foreign markets. This, in turn, neces- 
sitated the drastic reductions in acreage which were instituted under 
the AAA. The total land in cotton decreased from over 43,000,000 
acres in 1929 to about 23,000,000 in 1939. Nevertheless, overpro- 
duction was not eliminated; for production declined to a lesser 
extent, or from about 15,000,000 bales to 12,000,000 bales. This 
apparently was due to a tendency to retain cotton on the best land 
and to intensify cultivation. 

These recent changes are more or less revolutionizing the social 
structure of the southern agricultural population. Almost up to the 
time when the data from the 1940 census were released, the main 
emphasis was placed upon the increase in tenancy which had been 
noticeable ever since the Civil War, particularly among whites, and 
upon the decline in number of owners which became apparent during 
the twenties (Appendix table 6).* It seemed as if a large proportion 
of landowners in the South were on their way to be reduced to 
tenants and sharecroppers or at least that the opportunities of get- 
ting into the landowning class were becoming restricted to an extent 
which was entirely incompatible with American ideals.^^ The plight 

*Ibid., pp. IS and 39- 

*Farm Tenancy, Report of the President’s Committee, prepared under the aus- 
pices of the National Resources Committee, Washington, February, 1937. 

^^Data on percentage of owners by age show, however, that even Negroes, if 
thor continued to work as farm operators until their old age, had an appreciable 
cl^ce of becoming owners. Th^ had to wait longer than whites though, for, in 
spite of the fact that N^roes die at an earlier age than whites, in 1930 there was 
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of the southern tenant under such conditions seemed the more sig- 
nificant and it was the subject of several penetrating studies, most of 
which, however, were confined to the conditions of the plantation 
tenant. It was shown that the sharecropper is more like an ordinary 
farm laborer than an independent operator, as assumed in the census 
statistics.^^ He has the advantage, however, over most wage laborers 
in southern agriculture of being employed on an annual basis, but his 
security is seldom guaranteed by a written lease.^^ Since he receives 
no monthly wages and rarely owns any capital or equipment of his 
own, the landlord must supply tools, fuel, work stock, feed, seed, and 
part of the fertilizer and furnish him, on a credit basis, with much 
of what he needs to support himself and his family until the settle- 
ment after the harvest.^® Therefore during a large part of the year 
he is indebted to his landlord. All accounts are kept by the landlord, 
and a Negro tenant generally is not even allowed to question them.^^ 
The credit usually is acquired at a very high price. A flat interest 
rate of 10 per cent is usual ; but since the average credit period is only 
a few months, the annual rate for tenants according to Woofter's 

a greater proportion of persons forty-five years of age and over among colored 
(71 per cent) than white (64 per cent) owners in the South. It is furthermore 
evident that the chances of becoming owners had declined substantially since 1910 
particularly for young farm operators of both racial groups. 


Per Cent of Owners and Managers among Colored and White Farm Operators in the South, by 

Age, 1910 and 1930 


Color 

Year 

All ages 

Age in years 

Under 25 

2 S “34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65 and over 

Colored .... 

Z910 

24 . 7 

7.1 

14.7 

33.8 

33.3 

38.1 

44.7 


1930 

30.9 

3.4 

9.0 

z8.o 

35.9 

33.7 

44.6 

White 

1910 

60.8 

33.5 

45.9 

63.8 

71.6 

77.4 

84.4 


1930 

53.4 

13.8 

31.9 

51.4 

63.4 

73.3 

81.8 


Source: Fifteenth Census of the United States: Jpjo, Agriculture Vol. IV, p. 316. 


C. O. Brannen, Relation of Land Tenure to Plantation Organisation, Bulletin 
1269, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, 1924, pp. 42-44; and E. A. 
Schuler, Social Status and Farm Tenure — Attitudes and Social Conditions of Com 
Belt and Cotton Belt Farmers, Social Research Report No. 4, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Farm Security Administration and Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
co-operating, Washington, 1936. 

^*T. J. Woofter, Jr., and Others, op, cit,, p. ii. 

E. A. Boeger, and E. A. Goldenweiser, A Study of the Tenant System of Farm- 
ing in the Yasoo-Mississippi Delta, Bulletin 337, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, 1916, pp. 6-7. 

Arthur F. Raper, Preface to Peasantry, The University of North Carolina 
Press, Chapel Hill, N. C., 1936, p. 162. 
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sample study for 525 plantations averaged as much as 37 per cent in 
1934.^’ It frequently happens that the debts consume all that the 
sharecropper would receive for his half of the crop at the end of the 
year. During the years 1930-34, 10 to 13 per cent of the share- 
croppers in Woofter’s sample ended the year in debt;^® but the 
cropper often can get rid of such a debt simply by moving to another 
location, at least if he is without livestock or other property.” 
Except for this feature, the sharecropper carries his full half of the 
entrepreneur’s risk, although he is nothing but a common farm 
laborer. 

G>nditions like these affect not only sharecroppers, at least those 
on plantations, but, in a somewhat different form, other tenants as 
well. Such conditions are, of course, still prevalent, even though it 
does not appear that they are gaining in quantitative significance. 
The number of sharecroppers in the South declined by almost a third 
during the thirties or from 776,000 in 1930 to 541,000 in 1940. This 
tremendous change affected whites even more than Negroes, for the 
number of white sharecroppers declined by 141,000 and the number 
of colored sharecroppers by 94,000. The number of white cash 
and share tenants, on the other hand, was almost the same in 1940 
as in 1930, but the colored workers in this tenure group declined by 
almost 100,000. There were about 134,000 more white owners in 
1940 than in 1930, whereas the number of colored owners continued 
the slow decline that had started after 1920. Thus, by and large, the 
whites stood the pressure much better than the Negroes, the owners 
better than the tenants, and the cash and share tenants better than 
the sharecroppers. 

It is scarcely probable that the increase in ownership and decrease 
in tenancy were compensatory to any large degree. An inspection of 
the figures for state and color groups indicates that this could be 
the case only to a limited extent. A more likely explanation is that 
the independent owners were less affected than other operators by the 
reductions in cash-crop acreage^® and that they had more opportunity 

“T. J. Woofter, Jr., and Others, op. ext., p. 63. 

^*Ibid., pp. 60-61. 

There are still cases, however, in which an indebted tenant sometimes is forced 
to stay on the plantation as. long as the landlord wants him, or until the debt has 
been paid. (See, for exs(hiple, Allison Davis, Burleigh B. Gardner, and Mary R. 
Gardner, Deep South; A Social Anthropological Study of Caste and Gass, The 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1941, pp. 3Si-3Sa.) It is probable, though, 
that such practices became less prevalent during the thirties, owing to the relatively 
good supply of farm labor. 

^In 1930 about 36 per cent of the full owners in the South, as against 6 per 
cent of the croppers, operated farms which were either general (no single crop 
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to stay on their farms if, in view of the paucity of migratory outlets, 
they preferred to do that. The increase in the proportion of owners 
among both Negro and white operators, therefore, scarcely means 
that the situation has been ameliorated. By and large it is rather the 
other way around. While the limitations in the opportunities in 
southern agriculture formerly caused an increase in tenancy, they 
now seem to have been aggravated to such an extent that the Negro 
and white sharecropping class as well as the Negro cash and share 
tenants are in the process of being forced out. 

• It is not yet known to what extent former sharecroppers and ten- 
ants have been given the opportunity to stay on the farms as wage 
laborers.^ Even if they had all been given this opportunity, this 
would not represent full compensation since wage laborers usually 
have less steady employment and lower incomes.^® In the case of 
Negroes at least it is probable that only part of the tenants have 
been provided for in this way, for it has been shown that the total 
colored farm population declined between 1930 and 1940 (Table i). 

It should be reiterated, however, that the movement of Negroes off 
the farm certainly is due not to one single cause but to a combination 
of various factors, some of which are difficult to evaluate whereas 
others are easier to appraise, at least in a general way. Income 
differentials, real or imaginary, have played a large role, but whether 
they have had more influence on Negro than on white migration is 
more uncertain. The fact that the rural Negro is kept in a particularly 
dependent position and that urban areas, especially in the North, offer 
the Negro comparatively good facilities in regard to education and 
medical care may have tipped the balance in many individual cases, 
although no one can tell precisely how effective such factors are. The 
best known of the factors causing migration was the development 

accounting for as much as 40 per cent of the gross income) or self-sufficing. 
Fifteenth Census of the Umted States: 1930, Agriculture Vol. Ill, State table VII. 

^®It is not certain that there has been any very great decrease in the labor 
requirements in cotton culture. The reductions in acreage have been counteracted 
by increased yields, and there are certain calculations which indicate that the labor 
requirements in cotton depend mainly on the size of the production and not on the 
acreage (William C. Holley, Ellen Winston, and T. J. Woofter, Jr., The Planta^ 
tion South, 1934-1937, Work Projects Administration, Washington, 1940, p. 116). 
The AAA system, however, has given the landlords an interest in reducing tenants 
to day laborers, since they have to share the AAA benefits with their tenants but 
not with their wage laborers. It is widely recognized that this circumstance has 
been at least a contributing factor to the decline in number of cotton tenants. (See, 
for example, Carl T. Schmidt, American Farmers in the World Crisis, Oxford 
University Press, New York, 1941, p. 365.) 

» See Chapter V. 
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during the first World War of new openings for Negroes in northern 
industries. This factor could scarcely have been of much significance 
during the thirties, but the institution in 1933 of large-scale public 
relief in this country seems to provide one of the main explanations 
why Negroes have continued to move away from the farms during 
the last decade. True, there are residence requirements for eligibility 
for relief but the prospective migrant may be ignorant about them 
or hope to be able to get around them. Even when settlement is rigidly 
enforced, it is quite probable that the North-South and urban-rural 
differentials in regard to both availability of relief and average relief 
benefits may influence migration. This influence must be more pro- 
nounced for Negroes than for whites for two reasons: first, the 
differentials in regional and local relief standards are more marked 
in the case of the Negro second and more important, there is 
a greater proportion of Negroes than whites who are in need of 
relief. 

The proportion of relief recipients among Negro families in the 
urban North has frequently exceeded 40 or even 50 per cent. The 
corresponding figures for most southern cities usually have been 
significantly lower, and the rural Negroes always have had a par- 
ticularly disadvantaged position in this respect. It should be noted 
in this context that the proportion of families which have either re- 
ceived relief sometime during their existence or have to reckon with 
a serious risk of becoming in need of public assistance must be sig- 
nificantly highet than the proportion of relief cases at any given time. 
It is not only those families actually receiving or in need of public 
assistance which may be inclined to consider local differences in 
relief. Those who look upon themselves as prospective relief clients 
have a similar interest and they more often have the economic op- 
portunity to migrate. These two groups, judged by northern relief 
standards, no doubt encompass a majority of the Negro population. 
Therefore, residence requirements probably cannot do more than 
reduce the inducement to migrate that the local variations in relief 
conditions provide, particularly in the case of the Negro. It must 
be economically worth while to move in a great number of cases, 
even if relief cannot be obtained in the new residence for one, two, 
or three years. 

*^The Work Projects Administration does not have residence requirements, but 
there is, of course, the question of whether an individual will be able to get on the 
rolls in a new location. If he is already on WPA, this is probably a deterrent to 
any move which would involve loss of WPA status. 

“See Part IL 
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NEGRO GAINS IN NONAGRICULTURAL PURSUITS 

The migration of Negroes to northern industrial areas gives added 
emphasis to the problem of their employment opportunities. Will they 
obtain a real place in the nonagricultural economy or are they merely 
exchanging their position as sharecroppers and wage workers in agri- 
culture for that of urban unemployed workers and relief clients? 
Occupational data are not yet available for 1940 so that the main 
emphasis must be upon rates of employment and unemployment, 
which are analyzed in the next section. The trends in nonagricultural 
employment for the period 1910-30 are of particular interest, how- 
ever, because those years gave the Negro his greatest opportunity, 
prior to the recent defense boom, to make gains in nonagricultural 
pursuits. 

Between 1910 and 1930, while Negro males were giving up or 
losing close to 300,000 jobs in agriculture, they were gaining 775,000 
jobs®® in nonagricultural industries (Appendix table 2). About 
480,000 of these new jobs were in the North and West and 295,000 
in the South.®* Yet about 1,340,000 or more than three out of every 
five Negro male workers in nonagricultural pursuits were still in the 
South in 1930, whereas the number of those residing outside the 
South was about 830,000. 

The absolute increase in nonagricultural employment was greater 
between 1910 and 1930 than between 1890 and 1910 (about 
550,000), but the difference was not as great as one would have 
expected considering the fact that the Negro farm population still 
had been increasing before 1910 and was decreasing afterward. 
Moreover, the relative increase in number of Negro males in non- 
agricultural pursuits was actually larger between 1890 and 1910 
(almost 70 per cent) than between 1910 and 1930 (56 per cent).®® 
The latter rate, on the other hand, was higher than the corresponding 
increase between 1910 and 1930 for all races combined (46 per 
cent).®* This difference was due entirely to the development in the 
North. In the South, where the total number of male workers in 

^ This expression is somewhat inexact since in all census counts up to 1930 the 
workers were classified according to their usual occupation, regardless of whether 
they actually were employed at the time of the census or not. 

S. Bureau of the Census, Negroes in the United States, 1920-1932, pp. 
303-309; and Negro Population in the United States, 1790-1915, pp. 513-516. 

It should be recall^, however, that there possibly was a tendency in the 1910 
census to register many persons as workers who were not so registered at the pre- 
vious and subsequent census enumeration. 

* Thirteenth Census of the United States: 1910, Population Vol. IV, p. 91 ; and 
Statistical Abstract of the United States: 4938, p. 57. 
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nonagricultural industries increased much more (62 per cent)^ than 
for the country as a whole, the relative gain for Negro males was 
comparatively limited (28 per cent). Because of that fact the pro- 
portion of Negro workers among all male nonagricultural workers in 
the South declined from 27 per cent in 1910 to 21 per cent in 1930. 
Thus Negroes received mudi less than their proportionate share of 
the industrial and commercial expansion in the South between 1910 
and 1930. They were beginning to leave the South when the South 
really had new opportunities to offer, at least to whites. In some of the 
southern states — viz., Virginia, Arkansas, and Kentucky — ^there was 
practically no increase at all in the number of Negro male workers 
in nonagricultural pursuits during this period (Table 4). In the case 


TaT)l€ 4. - Negro Wale Tllforkera in Nonagricultural Pursuits, 19l0 and 1930, in States 
with 100,000 Negro Population or Vnre in 1930 (in thousands) 


State 

1910 

1930 

State 

1910 

1930 

State 

1910 

1930 

New York 

46 

141 

Maryland 

46 

71 

Kentucky 

53 

51 

New Jersey 

26 

63 

District of 



Tennessee 

76 

90 

Penney Ivanlfl 

64 

145 

Columbia 

29 

42 

Alabama 

97 

129 

Ohio 

36 

101 

Virginia 

103 

107 

Mississippi 

63 

72 




i a 

24 

37 




Indiana 

19 

37 


72 

106 

Arkansas 

41 

43 

Illlnoie 

39 

113 


55 

72 

Louisiana 

88 

114 

Mlohigan 

5 

61 

(Georgia 

120 

145 

Oklahoma 

19 

26 

liiseouri j 

46 

65 

Florida 

71 

97 

Texas 

1 

82 

130 


Souroess U« S« Bureau of the Census, Negro Population in the United States 1 1790- 
1915, pp, 513-522} and Fifteenth Cen^s of the United States 1 19^0 , Popu- 
laii on Vol. IV, State table 11 ♦ 


of- Arkansas this is scarcely surprising, since this state failed to share 
in the general expansion of nonagricultural industries ; but Kentucky 
had some part of it, and Virginia had about 60 per cent more white 
males in nonagricultural industries in 1930 than in 1910.“ 

The bulk of the gain for Negroes was in manufacturing and 
mechanical industries, transportation and trade, which had 956,000 
Negro males in 1910 and 1,488,000 in 1930 (Appendix table 2). 
This increase by over 530,000, however, was not much larger than 
the corresponding increase between 1890 and 1910 (Appendix table 
I ), when northern industries did not provide so much of a migratory 
outlet for Negroes as was the case during the period 1910-30. It 
should be noted, however, that the relative gain was greater for 

Thirteenth Census of the United States: 1910, Populatioii Vol. IV, p. 36-; and 
Statistic^d Abstract of the United States: xpjiS, p. 67. 

*• Thirteenth Census of the United States: 1910, Population VoL IV, pp. 96-151 ; 
and Fifteenth Census of the United States: 1930. P<^lation Vol. Ill, State 
table aa ^ 
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Negro males than for whites both in manufacturing and in transpor- 
tation, whereas trade showed a greater rate of increase in the white 
than the colored labor force. Almost one-third (31 per cent) of all 
Negro male workers in 1930 belonged to these three groups of non- 
agricultural industries ; but there was still a substantial race differen- 
tial in this regard, for the same groups accounted for a large majority 
(57 P®*" cent) of the white male workers. The only major group of 
nonagricultural industries which gave employment in 1930 to a con- 
siderably greater proportion of Negro ( 12 per cent) than white (4 
per cent) male workers was domestic and personal service. These 
occupations showed a considerable expansion between 1920 and 1930 
from which Negro males profited more than white males. 

Contrary to the trends in the male group, the development for 
females in nonagricultural occupations during 1910-30 was charac- 
terized by a greater increase among white workers (59 per cent) 
than among Negro workers (40 per cent). As explained in the next 
section, this is largely a result of an equalization in the rates of gain- 
ful employment, which have been rising for white females but are 
stationary or slowly declining for Negro females. This difference 
may be due, in part, to the paucity of more worth-while job oppor- 
tunities for Negro women. Over 1,150,000 Negro women in 1930 
were in domestic and personal service ; less than 200,000 earned their 
living in other nonagricultural pursuits. It was only in domestic and 
personal service that the absolute increase between 1910 and 1930 in 
number of Negro female workers was really substantial (over 
360,000). White women, on the other hand, have shown spectacular 
increases in many occupational groups in which the number of 
Negro women has remained insignificant. There were between three 
and four times as many white women in clerical occupations in 1930 
as in 1910 and twice as many in trade and transportation. Of all 
white female workers in 1930, 22 per cent belonged to the former 
group and 14 per cent to the latter two groups; but the corresponding 
figures for Negro females were less than i per cent in each case. 
Negro females, however, made some gains in manufacturing and 
mechanical industries as well as in professional service; yet the abso- 
lute numbers in these groups were only 101,000 and 63,000, re- 
spectively, by 1930 and the former figure had ceased to increase after 
1920. 

One of the reasons Negroes, particularly those who stayed in the 
South, failed to make large gains in nonagricultural occupations was 
that so many of them were in industries which showed little or no 
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general development during the period i9io>30.^ This is home out 
by a more refined industrial classification (Appendix table 7). Saw 
and planing mills constitute one of the principal Negro industries. 
In the South they are second to none in the manufacturing group 
as a source of employment for Negroes, for very few of their 

114.000 Negro workers (constituting 25 per cent of the total in the 
industry) resided elsewhere. They showed practically no change in 
labor force between 1910 and 1930. The turpentine farms and dis- 
tilleries are less significant (34,000 Negro workers in 1930) but had 
the highest proportion of Negroes in their labor force of all manu- 
facturing industries (75 per cent). They showed some increase for 
white workers but practically none for Negroes between 1910 and 
1930. Independent hand trades had a similar number of Neg^o 
workers in 1930 (28,000, of which 20,000 were seamstresses). This 
labor force was only half of what it had been in 1910. There were 

362.000 Negro home laundresses in 1910, of whom 333,000 were 
in the South. Largely because of competition from the commercial 
laundries, this number had declined by 25 per cent or to 269,000 by 
1930.®® There could scarcely have been much compensatory gain, for 
while the home laundresses were- 75 per cent Negro this was true of 
only 20 per cent (40 per cent in the South®^) of the workers in the 
commercial laundries in 1930. 

Most important to Negroes among those manufacturing industries 
which have a large proportion of their Negro workers in the North 
is the building industry, which had 1 8 1,000 Negro workers in 1930. 
The total labor force had remained almost unchanged since 1910, but 

••Some of the industries which became stationary after 1910 had shown great 
increases in number of Negro workers during the previous two decades. This is 
borne out by the following table, in which are listed the industries and occupations 
showing the most notable increases in number of Negro male workers between 
1890 and 1910. 

Industry and occupation Number of male Negro workers 

i8qo IQIO 

Mines and quarrymen 19,000 61,000 

Building trades (except laborers) 43,000 77 >000 

Iron and steel workers 19,000 48,000 

Saw and planing mill workers 1 7 s 000 108 , 000 

Steam railroad employees 47,000 103,000 

Draymen, hackmen, teamsters 44,000 97,000 

Porters and belpm in stores 13,000 44,000 

Servants and waiters 103,000 176,000 

Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census, Negro Population in the United States, 
iTQo-iou, pp. 536-537. 

Thirteenth Census of the United States: 1910, Population Vol. IV, pp. 434-534^ 
and Fifteenth Census of the United States: 1930, Population Vol. V, Table 3, 

^ Includes also workers in cleaning, dyeing, and pressing ^ops. Fifteenth Census 
of the United States: 1930, Population Vol. Ill, p. 23. 
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the number of Negro workers declined by 23 per cent. The clay, glass, 
and stone industries (29,000 Negro workers) were relatively sta- 
tionary for both Negro and white workers. 

There were some cases, however, when even stagnating or de- 
clining industries gave an increased number of jobs to Negroes, at 
least up until 1930. This was true, for instance of coal mines (58,000 
Negro workers in 1930), which had over 40 per cent more Negro 
workers in 1930 than in 1910 but practically no change in the total 
labor force. The cigar and tobacco factories (34,000 Negroes, of 
which 31,000 were in the South) showed a decrease of 23 per cent in 
the total but an increase of 35 per cent in Negro man power. The 
steam railroads (163,000 Negro workers, of which more than CHie- 
third were in the North and West) had about the same total per- 
sonnel in 1930 as in 1910 but 25 per cent more Negro workers. 

Most of the large gains for Negro workers were made in indus- 
tries which were expanding. Construction, maintenance of roads, 
etc., had 64,000 Negro workers in 1930, three-fourths of whom were 
in the South. The total man power had increased by over 90 per 
cent since 19 lO. The Negro increase had been almost as large (74 
per cent). The fertilizer factories experienced a doubling of their 
total man power between 1910 and 1930, and the Negroes received 
slightly more than their proportionate share of this development; 
but the total number of Negro workers in this industry was still not 
large by 1930 (17,000) although Negroes had 60 per cent of all the 
jobs. More significant was the increase in the number of Negro 
schoolteachers from 29,000 in 1910®“ to 54,000 in 1930. This change 
was brought about mainly by the development of the segregated 
southern school system. Some of the most spectacular gains, how- 
ever, were made in expanding industries, which allowed the Neg^ro 
to gain a comparatively strong foothold in the North. The out- 
standing examples are the iron and steel industries, which had 
177,000 Negro workers in 1930, 60 per cent of whom were in the 
North and West; 53,000 of these workers were in blast furnaces 
and steel rolling mills and 26,000 in automobile factories. The total 
man power in the whole group had almost doubled since 1910, but 
the number of Negro workers was between three and four times 
greater in 1930 than in 1910. Garages and such establishments 
(44,000 workers in 1930) constitute a similar case, as do slaughter 
and packing houses (18,000) and the clothing industries (35,000). 
Wholesale and retail trade, except automobiles ( 192,000) , showed a 
smaller relative gain for Negroes (58 per cent), but the absolute 

•* Thirteenth Census of the United States: 1910, Population Vol. IV, p. 431. 
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increase was considerable. Other interesting examples are postal 
service ( 18,000) and public service, not elsewhere classified (62,000). 
The fact that two-thirds of the Negro post-office employees resided 
outside the South shows that the federal government even in its own 
administration may fail in its intention to give the southern Negro 
a square deal. 

In addition to the fact that several of the industries which employ 
large numbers of Negroes have been declining, it is particularly the 
failure of so many large and expanding industrial groups to give any 
appreciable proportion of the jobs to Negroes that explains the 
limitations in the job opportunities of the nonagricultural Negro 
(Table 5). In the textile industry, which had one-third of its labor 


6. •* SqpABdlng Bonagrieulturnl Indu«tri*a with 150,000 Vorlcers or Mort, of whoa 
Leas than 4 Par Cent Vere Veeroea in 1930 
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ia3Q 
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Induttnr n&d larvlen group 

Uhlted 

The 

(1910e 



States 

South 
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The 

South 

Nnnufaoturlng and machanical Induatriet 






Taxtila Induatrlaa 

1,183,000 

383,000 

132 

2.2 

5.4 

fapar, prlatlng and allltd Induatrlaa 

788 *000 

102,000 

161 

2.2 

7.8 

llaetrleal aaohlnary and aupplj factorial 

384,000 

19.000 

U31 

0,8 

3.1 

Uaotrleal light and power plants 

289.000 

1 ^ 

4i9 

2,6 

tJ 

Bakarlaa 

282,000 

45,000 

195 

3.3 

11,8 

Shoe faotorias 

271,000 

14,000 

125 

0,8 

3.9 

furniture faotoriea 

268,000 

]»/ 


3.0 

5/ 

Buhbar faotoriea 

Other nonagrloultural Industries | 

166,000 

9,000 

2,1 

8,0 

Wholesale and retail trade* except 


1,174,000 

146,000 




sntoaoblles 

5,353.000 


3.6 

10.3 

Znsuranoe and real estate 

795.000 

625.000 


I'X 

Banking and brokerage 

99,000 

297 

Telegraph and telephone 

Autoaoblle agenoles* stores and filling 

579,000 
, 1 

106,000 

a5 

0,7 

2.2 

stations 

498,000 

sJ 

10,841 

2,4 

b/ 

Oil wells and gas wells 

198,000 

118,000 


0.5 

3.6 

1,2 

Street railroads 

195.000 

27,000 

9.1 


Data not aTallablt* 


\J Data not aTailable. Aaraltoro and ether voodvexiciac fMterlee, asoept aaw and plaalaf 
■lilt, had b09,000 workera, of whloh 92«0d0 wore in the South* la thle ooahlaed froop 
6 per cent were Vegro workere (la the South 22 per eeat)* Orer two*thirde of the Vegroee 
vere la "other* voodworklac faotoriea. 

Sonroeoi Thirteenth Otaeae of the_Dhi^ttateaa910* FppuXatioa Tol. Z7. pp* 90aJl02t 

and fifteenth Oeaeoa of the Dhlted Stateeil9y) . fopolatlen Tol. Ill* p, 23* and 
PqmlatioB Wi. V, pp. 


force in the South, Negroes accounted for only 2 per cent of the 
workers in 1930. Although more than half of the workers in the 
oil and gas wells were in the South, only about cme in two hundred 
of them was a Negro. Other significant groups with a low propor- 
tion of Negro workers were relatively less ccoicen^rated in the South, 
but several of them nevertheless had a fair representation there. 
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This was true, for example, of paper, printing, and allied industries ; 
bakeries; furniture and certain other woodworking factories; tele- 
graph and telephone companies; banking and brokerage; insurance 
and. real estate; wholesale and retail trade. In the case of factories 
producing electrical machinery and supplies and shoes and rubber, 
on the other hand, the South can accept but little responsibility for 
the low proportion of Negro workers, for these industries have been 
quite insignificant in the South. 

The Negro gains in nonagricultural pursuits should, of course, 
be appraised not only from a quantitative but also from a qualitative 
point of view, but an adequate appraisal of the latter kind cannot 
be made without a detailed occupational analysis. The socio-economic 
grouping made by Alba M. Edwards (Table 6) provides a sum- 
marized substitute for such an analysis. Although it is based on 
census data, which are not always adequate for determining the 
status of workers, it is generally believed to give a rather accurate 
picture of the general conditions. 

Of all male Negro workers in nonagricultural pursuits in 1930, 
69 per cent were designated as unskilled, whereas the corresponding 
proportion of all workers was 25 per cent. These percentages, how- 
ever, were somewhat lower in both cases than in 1910 (74 and 31 
per cent, respectively). The compensatory increase for Negroes 
occurred almost entirely in the semiskilled group, which encompassed 
II per cent of the gainfully employed Negro males in 1910 and 15 
per cent in 1930. For the total labor force, on the other hand, the 
increase in the proportion of clerks and kindred workers (from 14 
to 17 per cent) was even greater than that for semiskilled workers 
(from 17 to 19 per cent). All other changes were relatively insig- 
nificant. Thus, although the position of the Negro on the occupa- 
tional ladder appeared to be slightly improved, this was true only in 
an absolute sense. In relation to other workers, his position, if any- 
thing, was rather worse than before. The whole increase in the 
proportion that Negro workers constituted of all workers in non- 
agricultural pursuits occurred in unskilled and semiskilled occupa- 
tions. The Negro’s share in all other male jobs remained almost 
precisely as insignificant as it had been in 1910. There were 1,171, ocx) 
more male unskilled workers in 1930 than in 1910; 40 per cent of 
these workers were Negroes. Of the 2,121,000 additional semiskilled 
workers, 8 per cent were Negroes. The total increase in number of 
skilled, clerical, managerial, and professional male workers amounted 
to Si739,ooo persons, of whom only 2 per cent were Negroes. 
























Chapter III 

OCCUPATIONAL AND EMPLOYMENT TRENDS 
Employment and Unemployment 


The extent of employment and unemployment among Negroes and 
the related factors shed additional light on their occupational 
adjustments. 


THE LABOR FORCE 

Data on employment and unemployment can be related either to 
the total population above a certain age or to that portion of the 
population which constitutes the available labor force; that is, those 
who either have gainful employment or are seeking such employ- 
ment. For most purposes the latter comparison is the more signifi- 
cant. The labor force, however, accounts for different proportions 
of the population at different times. For this reason data on varia- 
tions in the relative size of the available labor supply are pertinent. 

The definition of gainful worker used in census reports prior to 
1940 agrees fairly well with that of labor force. According to the 
instructions to the enumerators of the 1930 census, gainful workers 
include persons who ‘‘usually have an occupation but happen to be 
idle or unemployed at the time of the visit"' of the enumerator.^ The 
proportion of gainful workers was higher in the Negro than the 
white population during the entire period 1890 to 1930 (Table 7). 
The difference was not great with regard to males (80 and 76 per 
cent, respectively, in 1930), but it was marked in the case of females 
(39 and 20 per cent, respectively). The greater poverty of Negroes 
forces the female members of the family into the labor market much 
more often than is the case among whites. White women showed a 

^The fact that the definition does not include job seekers who have never had 
employment is not very significant According to the preliminary returns of the 
1940 census this group constituted only 0.8 per cent of the total population 14 years 
of age and over (^Sixteenth Census of the United States: 1940, Preliminary re- 
leases, Series P-4, No. 4). 
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fable 7. •Proportion of All Persona 10 Years of Age and Over Gainfully Employed, 
by Seotion, Color, and Sex, 1690*1930 


Sootlon 

Painful workers as per oent of a 


and 




vaar 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

United states total 





1690 

79,4 

36.8 

76.9 

14.4 

1900 

64.1 

40,7 

79*5 

16.0 

1910 

67.4 

54.7 

80.6 

19.6 

19*0 

81,1 

38.9 

77,9 

19.8 

1930 


38.9 

75.8 


Tha Horth 

HH 

im 



1690 



* 77.5 

15.9 

1900 



70*0 

17.6 

19X0 



70.6 

80*7 

1980 



78.4 

81.0 

1930 



75.9 

81.7 

The South 





1890 



73.7 

10.0 

1900 

84,3 

41.3 

80.5 

11.8 

1910 

67,6 

68.0 

88.5 

17.8 

1980 

60.0 

38.5 

76.3 

14.6 

1930 

79*6 

36.6 

75.1 

16.1 


^ Data not available, 

floureet U, S, Bureau of the Census, Deoennial Reports* 

definite trend toward an increased rate of gainful work, however, 
whereas Negro women failed to show any consistent change in any 
direction.^ Thus there was a tendency toward a slight reduction 
in the race differential. 

Large urban areas showed a small decline between 1900 and 1930 
in the proportion of Negro women who were gainful workers 
(Table 8), This was due in part to the northward migration, for 


Tablo 8, —Proportion of All Pemalaa 10 Years of >go and Over Gainfully Employed In 1900 

and 1930 in Cities with 50,000 Population or More in 1900 and 100,000 Population 
or More in 1930, by Section and Color 
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1930 

1900 

1950 

United States total 

49,4 

46,3 

84.4 


The north 

44.1 

44.1 

86.1 

87,6 

The South 

53,8 

50.4 

80.0 

87.8 


Soureesi Twelfth Census of the United State si 1900 t and Fifteenth Census of the United 
Population Vol. V, 


the Negro rate was consistently higher in southern than northern 
cities. Among white women, in contrast, the proportion of gainful 
workers was lower in the South than in the North in 1900, while 
the North-South rates were about the same in 1930. 

* It should be recalled that the peak in 1910 was mainly due to technical reasons. 
See p. 10, footnote i. 
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The reduction in the general race differential between white and 
Negro females was largely brought about through a rise in the rates 
for white women in the 20-24 and 25-44 year age groups (Table 9). 
The proportion of female gainful workers in the former age class 
was almost as high for whites (42 per cent) in 1930 as for Negroes 
(46 per cent), but there was still a sharp difference in age of with- 
drawal from the labor market. After the age of 25, white women 
continued to leave the labor market in great numbers, whereas Negro 
women continued to work until they were about 65 years of age. 

The proportion of male gainful workers showed a small decline 
between 1900 and 1930 among both whites and Negroes. This was 
due entirely to changes in the youngest (10-19 years) and oldest 
(65 years and over) age groups. The reduction was most substantial 
among children 10-15 years of age. Both male and female child 
labor was almost wiped out among the whites, but among Negroes 
there still was a substantial group of child workers (20 per cent 
among the boys and 12 per cent among the girls) in 1930. The 
decline in the rates for males 65 years old and over was not very 
large for either Negroes or whites, as 75 per cent of the Negro men 
of this age group and 57 per cent of the white group were registered 
as gainful workers in 1930 in comparison with 85 per cent and 67 
per cent, respectively, in 1900. Among aged women the race dif- 
ferential was somewhat reduced in that the Negro rate dropped 
from 29 per cent in 1900 to 24 per cent in 1930, whereas the white 
rate remained constant at the low level of 7 per cent. 

Earlier trends persisted during the decade 1930-40 (Tables 9 and 
10)* in some cases at an accelerated rate. Retirement at 65 years of 
age had become much more common, presumably because of the 
introduction of old-age assistance and old-age insurance and also as a 
result of the depression during the thirties. Less than half of the 
colored male workers 65 years of age and over belonged to the labor 
force in 1940, and the corresponding proportion for Negro female 
workers was only 12 per cent. The race differential in this respect 

• All comparisons between 1930 and 1940 have to be made with caution since the 
concepts “gainful worker” and “labor force” are not identical. “Certain classes of 
persons such as retired workers, some inmates of institutions, recently incapaci- 
tated workers, and seasonal workers neither working nor seeking work at the time 
of the census, were frequently included among gainful workers in 1930, but in 
general such persons are not in the 1940 labor force. On the other hand, the 1940 
census includes in the labor force persons seeking work without previous work 
experience. . . .” {Sixteenth Census of the United States: 1940, Preliminary re- 
leases, Series P-4a, No. ii, p. 3.) It is quite possible, for instance, that the decline 
in the rates for male workers, particularly pronounced in the case of Negroes, may 
be partly due to the exclusion of seasonal workers in 1940. 
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was smaller than in 1930. The Negro male rate in urban areas was 
slightly lower even (36 per cent) than the white rate (38 per cent), 
and there was a substantial difference of this type in some of the 
large northern cities (Appendix table 8) in which relief benefits are 
comparatively high and unemployment among Negroes has been 
particularly serious. 

In the case of minors also the proportions declined more rapidly for 
Negroes than for whites. The percentage of boys 14-19 years old in 
the labor force in the North was slightly lower among Negroes than 
whites in 1940 in most cases (Appendix table 9). Among girls simi- 
lar conditions had already prevailed in the North in 1930. In the 
South, on the other hand, the proportion of colored boys and girls 
that belonged to the labor force, although substantially reduced by 
1940, was still considerably higher than that for white boys and 
girls. This probably was not due to conditions in rural areas only, 
for a comparison with the general urban rates (Table 10) suggests 
that the situation was similar in urban areas as well, at least for 
males. 

Also for other groups besides old and young people the proportions 
in the labor force declined between 1930 and 1940, and this change, 
too, was particularly marked in the case of Negroes. In the North 
the male rates for every age group were lower for Negroes than for 
whites, and similar conditions prevailed in some cases in the South 
(Appendix table 9). The data for females reveal a strong continued 
tendency toward a gradual elimination of the original race differen- 
tial, in that the white rates consistently increased and the colored 
rates tended to decline.^ There was still a considerable difference, 
however. While 46 per cent of the colored females in urban areas 
belonged to the labor force in 1940, the corresponding figure for 
white females was 30 per cent (Table 10). The rate for colored 
females probably was much higher in the urban South than in the 
urban North.® 

* Whereas in 1930 colored females did not begin to leave the labor market in 
large numbers until about 65 years of age, in 1940 there was a substantial reduc- 
tion in their willingness to work from the age of 45 or slightly later. 

® Since only a small proportion of the colored rural population resides elsewhere 
than in the South, an approximate figure for the urban South can be calculated by 
subtracting the data for the nonwhite rural population {Sixteenth Census of the 
United States: J940, Preliminary releases, Series P-4, No. 4) from those for the 
total South (ibid., Series P-4a, Nos. 14-16). The proportion of colored women 
who belonged to the labor force, according to such a calculation for the urban 
South, was 55 per cent, whereas the corresponding figure for northern divisions, 
where the colored population is almost entirely urban, ranged from 44 per cent in 
the Middle Atlantic states to 32 per cent in the West North Central states (Ap- 
pendix table 9)* 
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A closer examination of the rural-urban and farm-nonfarm data 
(Table lo) reveals significant differences. The proportions of boys 


Tahl* 10._ > Proportion of All Poriona 14 Yo«r« of Axo and Oror in tho Labor Poroo» 
by Sox, A|;o, Rooidonoo, and Colort Maroh 24-30, 1940 
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14-19 years of age and of old men, 65 years of age and over, that 
belonged to the labor force were much higher in farm than nonfarm 
areas. No less than 56 per cent of the colored boys in farm areas and 
68 per cent of the colored aged men were workers or job seekers. 
Comparable figures for whites were 42 per cent and 58 per cent, 
respectively. Among rural-farm women, on the other hand, only a 
comparatively small proportion of either colored or white women at 
any age was statistically registered as belonging to the labor force. 
The low figures, however, are partly fictitious. It is a well-known 
fact that female work in and around farm homes includes many 
chores necessary for ordinary agricultural production, and it is 
scarcely possible in this case consistently to draw the line between 
workers and nonworkers. 

Data from the urban sample of the National Health Survey of 
I93S"36 (Appendix table 10) and from the Unemployment Check 
Census of 1937 (Appendix table ii) in general corroborate the 
conclusions already drawn on the basis of the data from the p<^- 
lation censuses. There are some discrepancies in the results, however, 
probably caused both by minor differences in enumeration tech- 
niques and by the difference in time of year. Both the 1935-36 and 
the 1937 studies indicate, for instance, that the relative number of 
males in the labor force was higher than the results shown in the 
1940 census. The 1937 Census of Unemplo3mi^t shows a gjreatcr 
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proportion of women who were working or available for work than 
the other two sources. Both studies, however, give substantially the 
same picture of race differentials as the census data previously 
presented. 


the nonworkers 

For a better understanding of the data on the relative size of the 
labor force, it seems appropriate to devote some attention to the 
composition of that part of the population which is not willing or 
able to become part of the labor force. 

The largest single group consists of women who are reported as 
engaged in housework in their own homes. According to the pre- 
liminary returns from the 1940 census (Table ii), these women 
constituted 42 per cent of all colored and 58 per cent of all white 
females 14 years of age and over. The colored rate was higher than 
the white rate for women 14-19 years old. The rates were the same 
for the age group 20-24 years, but thereafter the white rate rose 
rapidly while the colored rate remained about the same. The age 
group 45-64 years contained the highest proportion of women 
engaged in housework in their own homes (50 per cent of the colored 
women and 74 per cent of the white women) and had a more pro- 
nounced race differential than the younger age groups. 

Second in numerical importance are the persons in school (Table 
12). In view of the fact that Negroes are so much poorer than 
whites and furthermore are largely concentrated in areas where 
educational facilities are below the average for the country and often 
particularly inadequate for Negroes, one would expect these figures 
to reveal rather substantial race differentials. This, however, was 
not the case. The proportion of colored persons 14 years of age and 
over who were in school (8 per cent for males and 9 per cent for 
females) was scarcely lower than the corresponding white figure (9 
per cent for both sexes). Even in the South, where the colored group 
includes few representatives of races other than the Negro race, the 
differences were rather insignificant. Part of the explanation is, of 
course, that the younger age groups constitute a larger proportion of 
the colored than the white population.® The age-specific rates, for 
this reason, revealed a somewhat more significant racial difference. 
The rate for colored males 14-19 years of age was 44 per cent as 
compared with 58 per cent for white males in the same age group. 

* Differences in the age composition of the population also explain to some extent 
why the rural rates are as high as the urban rates. 
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Source; jSlxteenth Census of the_JJnlted States i 1940 « Preliminary releases, Series P-4, No. 4, and 
Series P-4a, Nos. 11-16. 
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The corresponding figures for females were 48 and $8 per cent, 
respectively. The proportions for the age group 20-24 years, which 

Tabl* 12. - Proportion of All Persons 14 Tears of and Orer In School, by Rosldenet, 
Age, Oeographic Divlelon, Sex, and Color, 1940 
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Source: Sixteenth Ceneue of the TTnlted States * 1940 . Preliminary releasee. 
Series P-4, No. 4, and Series P-4a, Nos. 11-16. 


were 3 and 7 per cent, respectively, for males and 3 and 4 per cent, 
respectively, for females, indicate a greater difference proportionally. 

The following data from the urban sample of the National Health 
Survey for 1935-36 tell much the same story: 


Per cent of persons in school 


Color 

Male 

Female 


16-64 years 

16-24 years 

16-64 years 

16-24 





years 

Colored 

5.2 

24 - 5 

4.5 

18.7 

White 

7.3 

31.8 

5-7 

234 


Source: Bernard D. Karpinos, The Sodo-Economic and Employment Status of the Urban Youth in the 
United States, 1935-36, Federal Security Agency, U.S. Public Health Service. Washington, 
1941, Tables 3 and ai. 


Although a detailed evaluation of the data has not been attempted, 
the fact that two independent series have given virtually the same 
results indicates that the race differential in the proportion of stu- 
dents in the two groups really is smaller than might be expected as a 
result of the differences in general economic status and the avail- 
ability of educational institutions. 
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A third group, persons who declared themselves unable to work, 
was larger proportionately at every age for colored than white per- 
sons (Table 13). Half of the colored females, 65 years of age and 
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over, as compared with less than one-third of the white women of the 
same age were incapacitated. This difference is fairly consistent with 
what is generally known about health conditions in the two racial 
groups. It is more questionable, however, whether, as the census data 
seem to indicate, the disability rates for colored persons are lower 
in farm areas than in urban areas or the male rate in farm areas 
really is lower in the colored than the white gfroup. It seems more 
probable that these differences are due to the fact that aged Negroes 
in farm areas more often are forced to work or at least to look 
for work than are aged whites, whereas care of aged and disabled 
persons, both white and Negro, is more likely to be provided in 
urban than rural areas. ’ 

Finally, there is a significant race differential in regard to the 
proportion of males in penitentiaries, hospitals for the mentally dis- 
eased, and other institutions (Table 14). 
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14. • Proportion of All Moles 14 Tears of Age and Over in Institutlonsi j/ 

by Qeographio DlTlslon and Color, 1940 
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THE UNEMPLOYED 

The data on the relative size of the labor force constitute a useful, 
although by no means exact, index of the extent to which various 
population groups, living under different economic and social condi- 
tions, are willing and able to participate in the productive efforts 
of the nation. It has been pointed out already that the high propor- 
tions of Negro women, boys, and old men in the labor force prob- 
ably are a consequence of the low earning power of the individual 
Negro worker. The slight trend in the direction of reduction of the 
racial differential, by the same token, probably indicates a certain 
relative improvement in the economic position of the Negro which 
has been largely brought about by more adequate social-welfare 
provisions. This, however, is hardly the sole explanation. Whether a 
person offers his services on the labor market or not may depend not 
only on his economic situation and personal inclinations but also to 
some extent on available employment opportunities. The spectacular 
decline in the proportion of aged Negroes who are in the labor force 
may in part be a consequence of the fact that many older workers 
lost their jobs during the depression and have been discouraged 
ever since from attempting to re-enter the labor market. 

The earliest nationwide data on unemployment by color are con- 
tained in the 1930 census (Appendix table 12). The percentages 
probably are somewhat too low, partly because they do not include 
workers who had never had any gainful occupation, but they do not 
reveal a higher general incidence of unemployment among Negroes 
than whites. The proportion of male gainful workers which was 
registered as unemployed was 6 per cent for Negroes and 7 per cent 
for whites. The female rate was about 5 per cent for both racial 
groups. This, however, was largely due to the fact that Negroes were 
more concentrated than whites in rural areas and in the South, 
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where the incidence of unemployment generally was lower than else- 
where in the United States. That the urban Negro usually was harder 
hit by unemployment than the urban white worker is supported by 
census data for nineteen large cities for January, 1931 (Appendix 
table 12). In every city in the group which had a large Negro popu- 
lation at least 25 per cent of both the male and female Negro gain- 
ful workers were unemployed. In Detroit 60 per cent of the male 
and 75 per cent of the female Negro workers were jobless or on 
temporary layoffs. In most cities the proportions of white workers 
unemployed were substantially lower than those of Negro workers. 

Later studies, which are based on more adequate definitions of 
labor force and unemployment, give more complete evidence of the 
fact that Negro workers in urban areas suffer from unemployment 
more often than white workers. According to the National Health 
Survey for 1935-36 (Appendix table 10), 36 per cent of the colored 
males and 28 per cent of the colored females in the urban labor force 
were seeking work or were on emergency work. The corresponding 
figures for the white urban labor force were 21 and 19 per cent, 
respectively. Data from the 1937 Unemployment Census (Table 15) 


fable 16. - Pertdns Totally Uhanployed or on Pabllo linergency Work as Per Cent of the 
Labor force (15-74 yearo of age), by Section, Size of Conumuiity, Age, 
Sex, and Color, Voreaber, 1937 
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indicate that in the whole country 26 per cent of the colored males 
as compared with 18 per cent of the white males in the labor force 
were totally unemployed or on emergency work in November, 1937. 
The figures for females in the labor force were even higher or 33 and 
24 per cent, respectively. The race differential was particularly pro- 
nounced in the North and in large cities, whereas there was little or 
no difference in the South and in small urban centers. In rural areas 
unemployment rates were actually lower for the colored than the 
white labor force. Thus, in spite of the fact that the general southern 
figures fail to reveal any significant race differential, it appears 
probable that the urban South had a higher unemployment ratio for 
colored than white workers. 

The 1940 data (Appendix table 13) reveal a much lower general 
level of unemployment, partly because of real changes in the employ- 
ment situation which had occurred since 1937 but probably also 
for other reasons."^ Furthermore, a somewhat lower proportion of 
females than males was without jobs and the race differential was 
less pronounced for males than in the 1937 figures. In other respects, 
however, the data tend to substantiate the differences between the 
two racial groups already observed. The general unemployment rate 
for males was 18 per cent for colored and 14 per cent for white 
workers, and the figures for females were 15 and 13 per cent, re- 
spectively. The race differential for females appears to be relatively 
more pronounced when the number of unemployed is expressed as a 
percentage of all women 14 years of age or over, including the non- 
workers (6 and 3 per cent, respectively). The colored rates varied 
more with residence than the white rates. They were lower than the 
white rates in rural-farm areas, about the same as the white rates in 
rural-nonfarm areas, and much higher than those for white workers 
in cities. The racial differences were more pronounced in the North 
than in the South, which, however, is due at least in part to the 
fact that the colored population in the North is almost entirely urban 
while in the South it is both rural and urban. The proportion of un- 
employed workers in the colored male labor force was as high as 39 
per cent in Philadelphia, and the corresponding figures for Chicago, 
Detroit, and New York were 35, 33, and 30 per cent, respectively 
(Appendix table 13), whereas the proportions for white male 
workers in these four northern cities varied between 12 and 18 per 

^The census for November, 1937, indicates a total amount of unemployment of 
about 11,000,000. This was higher than any of the current estimates of unemploy- 
ment, which, with various adjustments for certain other factors, were made on the 
basis of the 1930 census and indexes of employment The highest of these esti- 
mates (Alexander Hamilton Institute) gave a figure of over 10,000,000 for No- 
vember, 1937, and the lowest (Robert Nathan) a figure of over 7,000,000. 
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cent. It should be emphasized that all figures cited include emergency 
workers. In spite of the fact that quite a number of workers on 
work projects were enumerated under other headings, the census 
data reveal large numbers of such workers, particularly in the colored 
male labor force (7 per cent). The corresponding figure for the white 
male labor force was somewhat lower (5 per cent), and the female 
rate (3 per cent for both racial groups) was even less. These general 
averages, however, conceal significant differences among the various 
regions and residence groups. The proportions of the colored labor 
force enumerated as emergency workers in the North and in urban 
areas were much higher than the corresponding proportions of white 
workers, whereas the reverse was found in rural areas and in many 
parts of the South.® 

Both the 1937 and the 1940 census data, unlike the 1930 census 
data, indicate a higher general incidence of unemployment among 
colored than white workers in spite of the fact that Negroes are 
more concentrated than whites in rural areas, where total unem- 
ployment, according to all studies, is not only comparatively low but 
even lower for Negroes than whites.® If the rate of urbanization 
continues to be higher for Negroes than whites, the general race dif- 
ferential in unemployment ratios, other circumstances being equal, 
will tend to become still more pronounced. There are no available 
data, however, to indicate whether there really is a trend toward an 
increase in the general race differential, for no two nationwide 
studies on unemployment among whites and Negroes are entirely 
comparable.^® 

®For further discussion of the differences in the proportions of Negroes and 
whites on WPA, CCC, and NY A, see pp. 239, 258, and 261. 

® Studies of unemployment in farm areas raise more diffictilt problems of tech- 
nique and definition than do studies of urban unemployment, and the results, there- 
fore, are generally considered less reliable. It should be noted, however, that two 
independent studies give similar results in regard to all questions of major signifi- 
cance for this analysis. 

Local studies throw some light on the problem. The following data from the 
annual school censuses for Cincinnati, Ohio, are rather suggestive in this con- 
nection : 
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Source: “Unemployment in Cincinnati, 1939." Monthly Labor Review, Vol. 49. October, I939i P* 837. 
The colored unemployment rates in Cincinnati remained high during the entire 
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Unemployment ratios vary significantly with age in the two 
population groups (Appendix table lo and Tables 15 and 16). Youth 
is always harder hit than middle-aged and old workers. Colored 
urban youth are even worse off than white urban youth. Of all 
colored male workers 14-19 years of age in 1940, 46 per cent were 
unemployed, whereas the corresponding proportion for white youth 
was 41 per cent. The situation improved more with advancing age 
for white than colored workers. In the case of male urban workers 
25"44 years of age, the colored and white unemployment rates were 
23 and II per cent, respectively. The older age groups had only 
slightly higher proportions unemployed, and the race differentials 
remained about the same. The data for females reveal somewhat 
similar variations with age. The Health Survey data for urban male 
and female workers in 1935-36 (Appendix table 10) and the in- 
formation from the 1937 Unemployment Census (Table 15) sub- 
stantiate the conclusion that the Negro-white difference in unem- 
ployment risk is mainly a problem of the Negro’s inability to improve 
his chances on the labor market with increased age and experience 
to the same extent as the white worker. 

If age and experience help the Negro worker less than the white 
worker, how about education? Data from the National Health Sur- 
vey (Table 17) indicate that the unemployment risk for white urban 
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workers, 16-24 years old, declines progressively with increased 
scholastic achievements. About 56 per cent of the male white workers 
with less than a sixth-grade education were unemployed in 1935-36, 

period 1933-39 and were subject to proportionately smaller changes than the white 
rates. On the other hand, the relative gain in the proportion of employed persons 
was about the same for colored (45 to 55 per cent) as^or white (73 to 87 per 
cent) workers* 
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whereas only i8 per cent of those with a college education were 
jobless. Among urban Negro youth, on the other hand, there was no 
consistent trend of this kind at all except that persons with college 
training were somewhat better off than those with less education. 
Colored urban youth whose education extended no higher than the 
sixth grade were somewhat better off than white youth with a 
similar lack of formal training. The colored and white youth who 
had completed the seventh grade had the same amount of unem- 
ployment (50 per cent for males and 38-39 per cent for females). 
It was only because such a large proportion of white youth had 
gone farther than the seventh grade that their general position was 
better than that of colored youth. 

THE EMPLOYED 

Because of the great amount of unemployment among Negroes, 
only 59 per cent of all colored males, 14 years of age and over, in 
urban areas were registered as employed in 1940 (Table 18). The 


Table 18. • Employed Persona (except on Pahllo Eaergency VorVc) aa Per Cent of All 
Persona 14 tears of Age and Ov’er. by Residence and In Selected Large 
Cities, by Sex and Color, 1940 
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corresponding proportion for white urban males was much higher 
or 68 per cent. The 1937 Unemployment Census shows an even 
greater race differential in this respect in that but 42-46 per cent of 
the colored males in urban places with 25,000 population or more 
and 52-53 per cent of those in smaller cities were designated as fully 
employed, while the corresponding figures for white males were 
60-63 per cent and 61-62 per cent, respectively (Appendix table 14). 
Colored females in urban areas, on the other hand, usually were 
utilized as workers to a greater extent (38 per cent in 1940) than 
white females (27 per cent). This, of course, is due to the fact that 
much greater proportions of colored than white females offer their 
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services on the labor market. There were important exceptions, how- 
ever. The proportion of actual workers in the female population was 
larger in the white than the colored group in two of the four large 
northern cities for which data are given in Table 18, and there were 
similar exceptions in 1937 (Appendix table 14). 

The conditions were quite different in farm areas. Both the male 
and female colored population in rural areas were utilized for pro- 
ductive work to a greater extent than the white population. This 
rural-urban differential indicates that Negroes are far from being 
fully absorbed by the nonagricultural economy into which they are 
moving with such rapidity. 



Chapter IV 

FAMILY COMPOSITION 


The urban family has, in the main, ceased to be a production unit. 
In rural areas the family is still frequently a production unit, but even 
there it is losing its importance in that respect. For consumption 
purposes, however, the family is the main entity. For that reason it 
is pertinent in a study of living conditions to consider the family 
composition of the population. This is the more obvious in view of 
the fact that the needs of the family vary in relation to its size 
and composition. Income also varies, particularly with the number 
of adults in the family, but it is not likely to vary as widely according 
to the number of minor children. Therefore, the frequency of 
families with several small children is highly significant. So far as 
their number is concerned, such families are declining in relative 
importance in the United States ; but they are rearing a much larger 
proportion of the coming generation than their actual numbers indi- 
cate. Hence their living conditions are of great concern in terms of 
the quality and health of the future working population. 

Also important from the point of view of consumption is the 
efficiency with which families organize themselves as consumption 
units. Unattached individuals ordinarily cannot organize their con- 
sumption as economically as can family groups. Broken families are 
more likely than normal families to have difficulties in organizing 
themselves as effective consumption units because they have smaller 
incomes on the average and because the same person is likely to have 
to serve both as breadwinner and as homemaker. 

The Bureau of the Census gathers by far the-most extensive data 
on families in the United States. It was not until 1930, however, 
that anything but a simple count of families was made on the basis 
of this material, so that the analysis of census data on family 
composition is confined chiefly to 1930. Few data on family composi- 
tion are yet available from the 1940 census. It is unlikely, however, 
that race differentials changed markedly between 1930 and 1940 
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so that general conclusions based on the earlier data still have 
validity.^ 


FAMILY SIZE 

Data on average family size do not reveal any significant differ- 
ences between Negroes and whites. The mean number of members 
per private family,® according to the 1930 census, was 3.8 persons 
for the total population of the United States. The corresponding 
figure for the Negro population was exactly the same, while it was 
slightly lower for families with native white heads (3.7) and higher 
for households with foreign-born heads (4.1). In the main, how- 
ever, it was because Negroes were more concentrated than whites 
in the rural-farm areas of the South, where both Negro and white 
families (4.7) are larger than in most other regions (Table 19), 
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that the national average for Negro families happened to be as high 
as for all families combined, Negro families in the urban North, as 

iThe Consumer Purchases Study (see p. 90 and Appendix B) and the Na- 
tional Health Survey (p. 59) for 1935-36 contain useful information on family 
composition. Up to die time of this writing, however, no such tabulations by race 
had been published from the National Health Survey. Certain results from the 
Consumer Purchases Study have been utilized in the subsequent chapters on in- 
come and consumption. 

*In the 1930 census a ’family is defined **as a group of persons, related either by 
blood or by marriage or adoption, who live together as one household, usually 
sharing the same table. Single persons living alone are counted as families, how- 
ever, as are a few small groups of unrelated persons sharing the same living ac- 
commodations as ^partners.’ Households reporting more than 10 lodgers are classi- 
fied as boarding or lodging houses rather than as families” (Fifteenth Census of 
the United States: 1^30, Population Vol. VI, pp. 5-6 and 7). It should be noted 
that servants living with their employers as well as lodgers are not counted as 
members of the main families in the residential household. 
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well as in the urban and rural nonfarm areas of the South, on the 
other hand, were actually somewhat smaller than native white fami- 
lies in the same areas. Differences between various regional and resi- 
dential groups were, on the whole, much larger than those between 
racial groups.® 

A closer inspection of the census data reveals, however, that there 
were significant differences in family structure between Negroes and 
whites. Whenever the average size of the Negro family was smaller 
than that of white families, it was mainly a matter of a smaller num- 
ber of adult members per family, whereas the average number of 
children of dependent ages in most comparable cases was about as 
high for Negroes as for whites (Table 19). Of still greater interest 
is the fact that the Negro population, on the one hand, included a 
greater proportion of ‘‘nonfamily’’ persons and very small families 
and, on the other hand, a greater proportion of large families than 
did the white population. Unattached individuals and so-called ‘‘one- 
person families” constituted about 13 per cent of the Negro popula- 
tion, whereas the corresponding figure for the white population was 
9 per cent. Families of two persons also were more frequent among 
Negroes than among native whites, just as families of seven or 
more persons were relatively more numerous in the case of Negroes 
(Appendix table 16). 

The distribution by number of children in the family shows a 
similar pattern in that the proportion of families without children, 
in comparable groups of localities, was higher among Negroes than 
among native whites. At the same time Negroes had a greater pro- 
portion of families with four or more children than did the native 
white population (Appendix table 17). Not less than 59 per cent of 
all Negro children under 21 years of age in private families be- 
longed to households which had at least four such children, whereas 
the corresponding proportion for native white families was 44 per 
cent. These findings substantiate the previous statement that living 
conditions in large families are much more significant, particularly 
from a d)mamic point of view, than is indicated by the numbers of 
such families. It should furthermore be considered that large fami- 

• Earlier census data on population per family, including lodgers, servants, mem- 
bers of quasi-family groups, etc. (see Appendix table 15), seem to indicate that 
the absence of any significant race differentials in regard to average size of house- 
hold is a rather old phenomenon. The size of the residential household, by and 
large, has been declining to about the same extent in the Negro and the white 
group. There was no such decline, however, in the case of Negro households in the 
NorA during the period 1910 to 1930. This exception may be due to an increase 
in the number of lodgers, brought about by the northbound migration of Negroes 
during this period 
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lies are much more likely than small ones to live in rural-farm areas 
where the level of living tends to be particularly low. Thus the pro- 
portion of all Negro families that resided in the rural-farm areas of 
the South increased quite regularly with the size of the family from 
17 per cent for one-person families up to 66 per cent for families of 
ten persons or more.^ 

The great frequency of small families in the Negro group was, in 
part, due to the fact that the proportion of broken families was as 
high as 30 per cent as compared to 20 per cent among native whites 
(Table 20). This is not the whole explanation, however, for in the 
case of both normal and broken families one recognizes the usual 
pattern of a comparatively great relative number of small as well as 
large household units in the Negro group (Table 21). For example, 
more than one-fifth of all broken Negro families with a woman 
head — as against one-tenth in the case of corresponding native 
white families — ^had three or more children under 21 years of age 
(Table 22). The same proportion for Negro rural-farm families 
with a woman head was as high as two-fifths. It goes without saying 
that such large broken families in many instances have to face ex- 
treme economic difficulties. Taking all whites (native and foreign- 
bom) and Negroes together, there were 38,000 families in 1930 
headed by a woman that contained four or more children under 10 
years of age. Of these families 15,500 or 41 per cent were Negro. 

The relation between the number of children and the age of the 
family head is rather different in the Negro and the native white 
group (Appendix table 18). In the case of normal families where 
the head was under 25 years of age, there was roughly the same pro- 
portion of households without any children under 21 years of age in 
both racial groups, but there were relatively more Negro than native 
white families which had several children. For each higher age of 
the family head, up to the 35 to 44 year group, there was a lower 
relative number of households without children and a higher num- 
ber of families with several children for each racial group. Such a 
trend, of course, was to be expected. The peculiar thing, however, is 
that it was much more pronounced for native white families than it 
was for Negroes, so that the relative number of normal family heads 
35 to 44 years of age who did not have any children under 21 was 
about twice as high among Negroes as among native whites. This 
must be largely due to race differentials in regard to fertility, inci- 

* Fifteenth Census of the United States: 1930, Population Vol. VI, pp. 13-15 and 
State table 5. 
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dence of sterility, and the like.® The further development, however, 
is just as interesting. While for both racial groups there was a de- 
crease in the number of children per family with further increases 
in age of family head, this change, too, was much more marked for 
whites than for Negroes. This presumably is not due to differences 
in fertility patterns so much as to the well-kno.wn habit in the Negro 
population of letting grandparents take care of one’s children. It is 
also possible that three-generation families were more prevalent in 
the Negro than the white group. 

t 

LODGERS 

As already indicated, residential households include two t)T)es of 
persons besides members of the family; namely, resident servants 
and lodgers. The first group is insignificant in Negro families.® 
Lodgers, on the other hand, are of considerable importance. The 
presence of lodgers in the family home is undesirable, by and large, 
both because it may contribute to overcrowding and also because it 
may constitute a disruptive factor in family life and even may seri- 
ously endanger the mental and moral well-being of the home. 

The problem of lodgers is primarily an urban one. Among Ne- 
groes and southern whites there is a direct relationship between 
the size of community and the proportion of families with lodgers. 
In northern urban areas 29 per cent of the Negro families as against 
lo per cent of the native white families reported lodgers in the home 
in 1930. In southern urban areas the proportions were about 20 per 
cent and ii per cent, respectively (Table 23). 

The larger proportion of urban Negro families with lodgers in 
the North than in the South reflects the concentration of Negroes 
in large northern cities where the population is most mobile and 
hence the opportunities for renting out rooms are greatest. Also, it 
generally takes some time before recent migrants to cities become 
organized as families and begin to create a demand for independent 
family dwelling units. It is quite probable that the very rapidity of 
the Negro cityward migration aggravated the shortage of family 
dwelling units in the segregated Negro sections of northern cities 

® See the forthcoming monograph on Negro population in this series by Samuel 
A. Stouffer, Lyonel C. Florant, Harold Dorn, and Dudley Kirk. 

•According to the 1930 census only 0.3 per cent of the Negro families had resi- 
dent servants as against 2.1 per cent of the native white families. These figures are 
somewhat low, since they do not include families with both lodgers and resident 
servants. See U. S. Bureau of the Census, Negroes in the United States, 
p. 259. 
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and thus forced many families and individuals who preferred inde- 
pendent apartments to live as lodgers. 

The fact that broken families are relatively more numerous 
among Negroes than among whites also contributes to the greater 
proportion of families with lodgers in the Negro group, for broken 
families are more often forced by economic necessity to increase 
their incomes by taking roomers. Not less than one-third of the 
urban Negro families with a woman head, as compared to one-fifth 
of the corresponding native white families, had lodgers in 1930 
(Appendix table 19). But among normal families, too, the Negroes 
had more lodgers proportionally than whites (19 and 8 per cent, 
respectively) . 

The data on the number of lodgers in families with different 
numbers of children are highly significant. Among both whites and 
Negroes, the more children in the family, the less likely the family 
is to have lodgers. Nevertheless, quite a substantial proportion of 
the large families have lodgers. Among normal families with four 
or more children under 21 years of age, for example, about 6 ]^r 
cent of the white families and over 10 per cent of the Negro families 
reported lodgers in their homes. The corresponding figure for Negro 
broken families with a woman head and three or more children 
under 21 years of age was as high as 20 per cent; and between 3 
and 4 per cent of the Negro families with women heads had both 
three or more children and three or more lodgers. 

WORKERS IN NEGRO AND NATIVE WHITE FAMILIES 

The number of gainful workers in a family, as defined by the 
census, and the number of earners per family are both important 
criteria of the economic stability of the family. The two are not 
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synonymous, however, as many so-called gainful workers were un- 
employed at the time the 1930 census was taken and some gainfully 
occupied persons in rural areas were nothing but unpaid family 
workers on their home farms. 

The proportion of families with no gainful workers was lower 
among Negroes than whites (Table 24). Likewise, the relative num- 
ber of multiple-worker families was considerably higher among Ne- 
groes, reflecting the great pressure on Negroes to have as many 
members as possible contribute to the family income since, in gen- 
eral, the earnings of any one member are low.^ There are few 
normal families which do not have any gainful workers ; and this is 
particularly true with regard to Negroes. The proportion of broken 
families which does not include any workers is only one-third to 
one-half as large among Negroes as among native whites. Among 
Negro urban families with women heads, for example, 12 per cent 
had no gainfully occupied members in 1930, whereas the correspond- 
ing figure for white families was 38 per cent.® 

At the same time that the broken families included a compara- 
tively large number of households which had no gainfully occupied 
members, they also included substantial proportions of families with 
more than one worker. As a matter of fact, the relative number of 
families with three or more workers was even greater in some in- 
stances among households with women heads than among normal 
families, and in no case was it substantially smaller. This was true 
in spite of the fact that broken families are smaller than normal 
families, on the average. 

The general rule is that the relation between number of workers 
per family and size of family is much more pronounced among Ne- 
groes than among whites (Table 25). It is furthermore particu- 
larly pronounced among southern Negroes, whereas there is no sig- 
nificant North-South differential in the case of native white families. 
This may constitute another indication of the extreme poverty of 
southern Negroes. Finally there is, both among Negroes and among 
whites, a closer relation between number of workers and family size 
in the case of broken families than in the case of normal households. 
Not less than one-third of the urban Negro families with a woman 
head and with three or more children under 21 years of age had at 
least three gainful workers ; the corresponding proportion for native 
white families was one-fourth. 

In summary, there are a number of factors in the family structure 
^ See also p. 29. 

* Unpublished tabulations, U. S. Bureau of the Census. 
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25. • Humbar of Childran under 21 Yaara of Age in Famllias with 
3 Gainful Workers or Mora* by Family Typa^ Seat ion, 
Rasidanaa, and Color, 1930 
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of the Negro population which must have a deteriorating influence 
on the economy of Negro households. First, the nonfamily popula- 
tion is larger in proportion than in the white group and broken fami- 
lies are more prevalent. On the other hand, a greater part of the 
family population consists of large families with several children of 
dependent age. There are more lodgers than in the white group and 
also more workers per family. The two last features may increase 
the income of the families, but at the same time they may make it 
more difficult to organize consumption and home life in a satisfactory 
manner. 


















Chapter V 

FAMILY INCOMES 


The best measure of the level of living of any group is provided by 
their pattern of consumption: what they actually eat, the kind of 
clothes they wear, and the houses they live in. Nevertheless, income 
data are useful in this connection since they afford an index of the 
potential planes of living of given groups. Information on incomes 
also makes it possible to ascertain whether or not deficiencies in the 
living of given groups, as judged by some standard, are largely 
attributable to income factors. In this connection the incomes of 
families rather than of single individuals are of primary interest 
since families constitute the great majority of consumer units. 

GENERAL SOURCES OF DATA ON FAMILY INCOMES 

Numerous studies of the incomes and expenditures of selected 
groups of families have been made at different times by both public 
and private research agencies. For the most part these studies have 
been limited to wage-earner families in a few communities, to farm 
families in selected counties, or to the population of a single com- 
munity. The studies have thus been scattered and specialized in char- 
acter, and in general they have been undertaken with a specific pur- 
pose in mind, making it difficult to generalize therefrom. Their 
usefulness is limited, moreover, by the fact that definitions and 
methods vary from one study to another and that in many cases the 
samples are small. The findings of the more reliable of these limited 
studies are utilized here, however, when they throw light on a par- 
ticular problem. 

The main body of information which is used in this chapter comes 
from the Consumer Purchases Study of 1935-36. Most of the sup- 
plementary data are from four major studies ; namely, the National 
Health Survey of 1935-36, the Financial Survey of Urban Housing 
of 1934, the U. S. Department of Labor studies on money income 
and disbursements of families of employed wage earners and low- 
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salaried workers in larger cities in 1934-36, and the Works Progress 
Administration survey of landlords and tenants on cotton planta- 
tions in 1934.^ 


INCOME, BY TYPE OF COMMUNITY 

General estimates by the National Resources Committee, which 
were based mainly on the Consumer Purchases Study, indicate that 
the mean income of all families of two or more persons in the 
United States in 1935-36 was $1,622, but more than two-thirds of 
all families had incomes below that figure. The median income — 
that is, the upper income limit for the lower half of all families — 
was $1,160. About 14 per cent of the families had incomes of less 
than $500.* For nonrelief families only the median income was 
$1,285. 

The National Resources Committee also made certain estimates 
for whites and Negroes separately but only for nonrelief families* 
(Table 26). In the rural South the median income of white families 


Tabl« 2S. • Estimated Ararage Xnooma of Negro and Whitd NonreXief Famllie8» 
by Region and Type of Coimnunity« 1935-36 
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in 1935-36 was more than twice as high as that of Negro families, 
while in the urban South white incomes were three times as high, on 
the average, as Negro incomes. In the large North Central cities, 
on the other hand, the median income of white families was less than 
60 per cent higher than that of Negro families.^ The North-South 
^ For a brief discussion of these studies, see Appendix A. 

^ National Resources Committee. Constmer Incomes in the United States: Their 
Distribution in 1933-3^, Washingtoni 1938, pp. 4 and 18. 

*The estimates for Negro families are less reliable, however, than those for 
white families. 

*The mean figures show larger race differentials because they are influenced to 
a disproportionate degree by high incomes. Since the white population contains a 
larger proportion of well-to-do families than the Negro population, this is more 
significant for whites than for Negroes. 
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differential was pronounced in regard to Negroes, who averaged 
scarcely half as large incomes in the urban South as in the urban 
North. The differential was rather small or, allowing for the differ- 
ence in community size, even nonexistent for the white urban 
population. 

That Negroes are much better off in the North than in the South 
is a finding to be expected. On the other hand, the indications of 
relative equality in average income status between northern and 
southern whites in both rural and urban areas are surprising, as 
this seems to be entirely inconsistent with prevailing ideas concern- 
ing the greater poverty in the South. This apparent inconsistency 
can be explained by the fact that the proportion of Negroes in the 
southern population tends to be larger in the lower than the higher 
income classes so that whites are relatively underrepresented in the 
poorer population groups. Whites, therefore, have comparatively 
good chances of social advancement, which more or less offset the 
tendency of earnings in many jobs to be lower than they are in 
other parts of the country. These explanations refer only to median 
incomes and do not in any way challenge the general impression 
that those southern white families which can be characterized as 
poor are worse off than poverty-stricken households in most other 
parts of the country. 

While the subsequent analysis in the main confirms the general 
impression gfiven by Table 26, the race differentials were probably 
greater than the data in the table indicate. Several significant low- 
income groups were excluded from the southern rural sample of the 
Consumer Purchases Study,® and it is likely that as a result the 
rural income figures are too high. This is of more importance for 
Negroes than whites. Also the urban income figures are less repre- 
sentative for Negroes than for whites, particularly in the North, 
owing to the large proportion of urban Negroes who were on relief 
and who, consequently, were excluded from the sample used for 
the income estimates. 

These qualifications also apply, of course, to the original data 
from the Consumer Purchases Study. The fact that complete infor- 
mation on the income of relief families was not obtained makes it 
necessary to handle the relief group as an entity placing it below 
the lowest income group of nonrelief families, which certainly, on 
the average, had higher earnings. There are obviously many indi- 
vidual cases, however, in which relief families had larger incomes 

*See Appendix A. 
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than other families not on relief .* Even more significant is the fact 
that the general representativeness of the real income data varies 
with the relief incidence. 


Farm Families 

Among normal families^ in southern rural-farm areas, the relief 
incidence in 1935-36 was consistently lower for Negroes than for 
whites (Table 27). At the same time nonrelief Negro families were 
relatively much more numerous than nonrelief white families in the 
lowest income brackets. Among Negro sharecroppers in Mississippi, 
for instance, nonrelief families with less than $250 annual income 
outnumbered relief families four to one, but among white share- 
croppers in the same state there was only one nonrelief family with 
an income below $250 to every five relief families. Such data clearly 
reflect the much greater unmet need for relief among Negro than 
white farm families. More significant, however, is the indication 
that the low income status of all Negroes in rural areas only partly 
depends upon their low occupational level. Within a given socio- 
economic group, their incomes tend to be much lower than those of 
whites, although the white farm population includes a high propor- 
tion of desperately poor people. 

Over 65 per cent of the Negro sharecroppers sampled in Georgia 
counties either had nonrelief incomes of less than $500 or were on 
relief, whereas the corresponding proportion for white sharecrop- 
pers was about 44 per cent. The proportions for Mississippi share- 
croppers were 68 and 39 per cent, respectively. No sharecropper 
family, either Negro or white, had an income as high as $2,000 in 
the survey year, and except in the North Carolina counties few 
reported incomes of as much as $1,500. Yet the data tend to indi- 
cate a somewhat better situation than actually existed, since they 

•Even in a given community where a single relief policy prevailed many large 
relief families had higher aggregate incomes than some of the small nonrelief 
housdiolds. This was still more true in regard to groups of cities or of farm coun- 
ties, since various communities often differed widely in regard to the stringency of 
the means tests which were applied. The data on income for rural nonrelief Ne- 
groes, for instance, must have included a great number of housdiolds which would 
have been on relief had they been living in a city, and this circumstance may have 
tended to exaggerate the difference in income between rural and urban Negroes. 
Moreover, in many places different means tests were applied to Negroes and to 
whites. In consequence, income data for nonrelief families are frequently not en- 
tirely comparable, and the relief incidence will have to be considered to understand 
thdr full significance. 

^ A normal family was defined as a family containing both a husband and a wife, 
with or without other persons in the family. 









































Cable 27. « Per Cent Pletribatlon of Hecro end White Paailles^in Selected Conoanltiee. by Belief 
Status and nonrelief Income. 1935-36 (continued) 
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Sources: U. S. Boreau of Labor Statistics, Bulletins Ko. 643, 644, and 647, 7ol. I, Tabular Sonmary 

Sections B and C, Table 1; and IT. S. Department of Apiculture, Miscellaneous Publication lo. 375 
Tables 4, 49, 91, 102, 112, and 147, and Miscellaneous Publication Ho. 462, Tables 8, 9, and 25. 
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refer only to normal families which had been residing on their pres- 
ent farms for at least one year. 

The race differential in income, while marked for sharecroppers, 
was much larger for farm operators.® As a matter of fact, the Negro 
farm operators often were not much better off than Negro share- 
croppers. On the average they had incomes that approximated those 
of white sharecroppers. The median incomes of the white farm 
operators, on the other hand, were approximately 35 to 100 per cent 
higher than those of the white sharecroppers, although the white 
operators also included many very poor families. It was only in the 
unusually prosperous and probably unrepresentative cotton and to- 
bacco counties sampled in North Carolina that there were practi- 
cally no white operator families with less than $500 annual income.® 
In those counties even the Negro operators and the white share- 
croppers had median incomes above $1,000. In the North Carolina 
counties in which a sample of white self-sufficing farm operators 
was taken, the situation was quite different with more than one- 
third of the white farmers reported as being on relief during 
1935-36.^® The median income for the white nonrelief self-sufficing 
families was lower than that for Negro operators in the cotton and 
tobacco counties sampled in the same state. 

Several other recent studies also emphasize the lower incomes of 
Negro than white agricultural families in comparable areas. In the 
investigation of landlords and tenants on 646 cotton plantations as 
of 1934,^^ Negro sharecroppers were found to have a mean net in- 
come of $295 as compared with $417 for white sharecroppers.^® 
This study also showed that southern agricultural wage hands were 
even worse off than sharecroppers. Negro wage hands with an aver- 

® A farm operator was defined as one who owns or rents a farm as entrepreneur ; 
i.e., is engaged in the business of farming on his own account, assuming the risks 
and receiving the profits of the farm enterprise. 

® Certain items of business expense were not deducted: automobile and other 
transportation expense, food expense for farm employees, and such incidentals as 
farm periodicals and dues to farm business organizations. In consequence the net 
income figure is too high. Failure to make these deductions is less important for 
the South than for other regions, however. 

^®This high figure probably refers not only to direct relief and work relief. It 
appears that some emergency grants made by the Resettlement Administration 
were also included in the relief figures. 

J. Woofter, Jr., and Others, Landlord and Tenant on the Cotton Plantation, 
Research Monograph V, Works Progress Administration, Washington, 1936. 

Ibid,, unpublished data. These income figures are not directly comparable with 
the Consumer Purchases data. The value of housing and fuel and wages earned off 
the plantation was excluded. Also, although relief families were included in Woof- 
ter*s study, their income from relief was not obtained. Finally, there were differ- 
ences in sampling procedure. 
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age net income per family of only $175 in 1934 were at the very 
bottom of the economic scale (Table 28), but since they had rather 


Tablt 38. - Vet Ineoao&/of Cotton-Plantation Tanaat Families . 
by Tenure and Color* 1934^1/ 


Tenure 
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White 
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Wage hands , 

176 

238 

61 

74 

Shoreoroppers - 

29S 

417 

66 

87 

Other ehare 





tenants 

320 

558 

72 

113 

Cash renters 

307 

566 

97 

lie 


a/ Met oash inoome from the plantation plus the value of home use 
production but excluding the value of housing and fuel* relief* 
and wages earned off the plantation. 

]g/ Crop year* 1934* 

0 / The total sample included 5*093 families* over 4,000 of which were 
Negro families. 

Souroet Work Frojaota Adirlnlstration* Division of Research. Unpublished 
data from study of landlord and tenent on tho ootton plantation, 
1934. 


small families their per capita income ($61) was only slightly below 
that of Negro sharecroppers ($68). The ^flferential in income be- 
tween Negro and white families increased with advances in tenure 
status with the differences smallest for wage hands and largest for 
cash renters. Data for Negro farm families in Greene and Macon 
counties in Georgia, although a restricted sample, provide addi- 
tional evidence of the plight of Negro wage hands (Table 29).“ 
A recent survey of i88 Negro farm families, of which 53 were 


fablo 89. « Gross Xnoooo t/ psr Nogro Farm Family In Oroano and Macon Counties* 
Ga. * by Tenure* 1927 and 1934 
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t Fewer than £5 oases. 

V Xweludes nonfara Inoone* value of oash relief* money Inoome from the farm* and 
produo tion for home use but not the Imputed value of the farm home. 


Sooreei 


Arthur F. Paper, Prefaoe to Peaeantnr . Ghlverslty of Vorth Carolina Press, 
Chisel Bill, V. 0., 1936, pp. 33 and 65. 


^ Since farm operating expenses have not been deducted from the income figures* 
the averages for renters and* to a lesser extent* for sharecroppers are too high. 
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renter and owner families, 285 white farm laborer families, and 
1 81 white sharecropper families in Dunklin, Pemiscot, and New 
Madrid counties in southeast Missouri^* revealed that half of the 
Negro families had incomes below $251, while half of the white 
farm laborers received less than $264 and half of the white share- 
croppers less than $415.^® Even in the group of Negro farm families 
containing some tenants and owners but dominantly consisting of 
sharecroppers and laborers, incomes were below those of white farm 
laborers. 

A group of 306 Negro sharecropper and wage-laborer families 
of two persons or more studied in the Arkansas River valley re- 
ceived an average total net income (cash income, plus fuel, home-use 
products, and rent equivalent of a house) in 1937 of $425 for a 
family of 3.7 persons, considerably more than the Missouri Negroes 
of all tenure groups. The wage laborers received $399, on the aver- 
age, as against $448 for the sharecroppers, but the latter had some- 
what larger families so that the average income per capita was 
similar.^ 

A survey of the incomes of farm laborers in Todd County, Ken- 
tucky, conducted in 1936, indicates that neither whites nor Negroes 
were able to earn more than a bare subsistence.^'^ The average cash 
income for 69 white laborers was even lower ($184) in this case 
than the corresponding figure for 221 Negro laborers ($191). These 

^^Max R. White, Douglas Ensminger, and Cecil L. Gregory, Rich L/md — Poor 
People, Research Report No. I, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Farm Security 
Administration, Region III, Indianapolis, Ind., 1938, Chap. V. 

^*‘The source of these incomes was largely the value of the individual’s share 
of the cotton crop or the wages received. However, the value of the crops sold, 
the value of livestock, poultry produce, and dairy produce sold, pensions, income 
from roomers and boarders, cash income from real estate and investments, AAA 
benefit checks, direct relief, and miscellaneous types of income arc included. The 
value of products consumed on the farm is not included, but for the sharecropper 
and laborer, this is very small. . . . 

‘The day laborer is dependent for his income almost entirely upon what he and 
the members of his family can earn during the period of cotton chopping and 
picking. This is supplemented only by such small amounts as can be picked up by 
doing odd jobs or by relief. This means a most precarious existence for many 
thousand families in the seven Lowlands counties.” {Ibid,, pp. 37-38.) 

O. E. Leonard and C. P. Loomis, "A Study of Mobility and Levels of Living 
among Negro Sharecropper and Wage-Laborer Families of the Arkansas River 
Valley,” Farm Population and Rural Life Activities, Vol. XIII, No. 2, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Washington, April 15, 
^ 939 , pp. 8-9. 

^^Tom Vasey and Josiah C. Folsom, Survey of Agricultural Labor Conditions 
in Todd County, Kentucky, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Farm Security Ad- 
ministration and Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Washington, November, 1937, 
p. 6. 
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figures include relief and earnings of dependents as well as non* 
agricultural income. 

In a comparable survey in Concordia Parish, Louisiana, Negro 
cotton pickers were found to have even lower incomes than farm 
workers in Todd County. Almost two-thirds of the 238 Negro 
laborers included in the survey reported total cash incomes below 
$150 for the period from Septeml^r, 1935, to August, 1936; and 
only one-eighth, incomes of $250 or more.^* 

Mudi higher incomes were reported for 946 white and 216 Negro 
farm laborers in three New Jersey counties that were surveyed in 
1935.“ The average annual income, including farm earnings, relief, 
and nonagricultural earnings, of the white male wage hands was 
$752, while that of the Negro hands was $490. 

These data on farm laborers relate to relatively stable groups — 
either resident farm hands or casual workers that remain fairly set- 
tled in a given area. There is in addition the body of migratory- 
casual laborers concerning which it is even more difficult to obtain 
reliable information. It is common knowledge, however, that they 
are poorly paid and underemployed.^ 

Southern Village Families 

According to the Consumer Purchases Study white nonrelief 
families had a higher median income in southern villages ($1,410) 
than in most farm areas of the South. Negro village families, on 
the other hand, appeared to be even worse off ($395) than Negro 
farm operators and sharecroppers, and the race differential in in- 
come seemed to be much more pronounced in the villages than in 
the open country (Table 27). The main explanation probably is 
that the village sample, unlike the farm sample, included all low- 
income groups except broken families. The village data as well as 
the urban data, in other words, are more likely to give a correct 
picture of the general situation than the farm data. 

The relief incidence in southern villages in 1935-36 was some- 
what higher for Negroes (21 per cent) than for whites (16 per 
cent). The residual of families which had extremely low incomes 

“ Tom Vasey and Josiah C Folsom, Survey of Agricultural Labor Conditions in 
Concordia Parish, Louisiana, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Farm Security Ad- 
ministration and Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Washington, October, 1937, 

p. 8. 

“ Josiah C. Folsom, Farm Labor Conditions in Gloucester, Hunterdon, and Mon- 
mouth Counties, New Jersey, April-May 1936, U. S. Department of Agp'iculture, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Washington, February, 1939, p. 44. 

•* See John N. Webb, The Migratory-Casual Worker, Monograph VII, Works 
Progress Administration, Washington, 1937. 
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but failed to obtain public assistance was nevertheless much greater 
among Negroes. Seventeen per cent of all Negro families in com- 
parison with less than one per cent of the white families did not 
receive any relief in I935"36 although they had incomes of less than 
$250. In relation to needs, relief unquestionably was much less avail- 
able to Negroes than to whites in southern villages. 

In spite of the significance of the southern village population, no 
other major income study contains data by race for this group. 

Urban Families 

The income pattern in the four small southern cities sampled in 
the Consumer Purchases Study was similar to that in the villages 
(Table 27). The incomes of whites were about the same for the 
two residence groups, while those of Negroes were somewhat higher 
in the small cities; but the race differential was almost as great as 
in the villages. The proportion of all families on relief was larger 
among Negroes than among whites, but it was nevertheless easier 
for a white low-income family than for a Negro family in similar 
circumstances to obtain public assistance. 

The figures for Columbia, South Carolina, Mobile, Alabama, and 
Atlanta, Georgia, tell much the same story except that they indicate 
a higher income level. Yet only 3 per cent of the Negro normal 
families in Atlanta earned as much as $2,000 or more in 1935-36. 
Atlanta was the only one of the seven cities sampled in the South 
in which the median income of normal nonrelief Negro families 
($760) was higher than that of white sharecroppers in most of the 
southern farm areas included in the Consumer Purchases Study. 
This comparatively high income figure is partly explained by the 
fact that one-third of the Negro families in Atlanta were on relief. 
There were few nonrelief families in the Negro population of the 
city which had less than $250 income, but the proportion of those 
having less than $500 was much higher in the Negro (13 per cent) 
than the white population (2 per cent). 

The median incomes of normal nonrelief white families in both 
Columbia ($1,975) Atlanta ($1,880) were higher than those 
for native-born whites in Columbus, Ohio ($1,750), and Chicago 
($1,800) and not much lower than those for whites in New York 
($2,110). Nonrelief Negro families, on the other hand, had de- 
cidedly higher incomes in the three northern cities ($1,030, $1,130, 
and $1,350, respectively) than in southern cities. This, however, 
has to be interpreted in conjunction with the fact that 40 per cent 
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or more of the Negro normal families in the three northern cities 
were on relief. As a consequence there were few nonrelief Negro 
families with incomes of less than $500. 

All of the urban data cited have referred to normal families cmly. 
Data for broken families by race were obtained for three southern 
and two northern cities. The median income for Negro nonrelief 
broken families was as low as $275 in Mobile and $300 in Columbia. 
More than one-third of all Negro broken families in these two 
cities were nonrelief families with annual incomes of less than $250 
(Table 27). The figures for the other three cities indicate a some- 
what higher income level for Negro broken families. 

The income levels of Negro and white families in urban areas in 
193s as found in the National Health Survey and in 1933 as re- 
ported in the Financial Survey of Urban Housing, while probably 
somewhat too low,®^ nevertheless confirm the conclusions with re- 
gard to income differences between Negroes in the urban North and 
in the urban South (Appendix tables 20 and 21). In most southern 
cities less than 10 per cent of the Negro families had incomes of 
$1,000 or more, while in most northern cities the proportion was 
considerably higher. In a few cities between 30 and 40 per cent of 
all Negro families reported incomes of $1,000 and above.®* The 
two studies further confirm the fact that, by and large, white fami- 

*‘'See Appendix A. 

“The following figures indicate the proportions of families with incomes of 
$1,000 or more in seven cities which were covered by at least two of the three 
studies: 


City 

Negro or colored 

White 

Financial 
Survey of 
Urban 
Housing 

National 

Health 

Survey 

Consumer 

Purchases 

Study 

Financial 
Survey of 
Urban 
Housing 

National 

Health 

Survey 

Consumer 
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Cleveland, Ohio 

14-0 

MW 


50.6 

WBUI 


Columbus, Ohio 



25.4 

— 


66.4 

Chicago. Ill 



28.3 

— 


72.6 

Richmond, Va 


X3-5 


75. a 


— 

Atlanta, Ga 


4.8 

Z3.X 

68.0 

61.7 

65.9 

ColumUa, S. C 



9 7 

62.8 

— 

7a. 4 

Birmingham. Ala 


SO 


53.8 

66.3 



See Table vj and Appendix tables 20 and 3 i. 

The Qinsumer Purchases Study percentage is usually highest. The Financial 
Surv^ of Urban Housing, although taken in one of the worst depression years, 
sometimes indicates a higher income level than the National Health Survey. This 
seems to suggest that the National Health Survey figures, by and large, are the 
ones which are most likdy to be too low. 
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lies were no better off on the average in the urban North than in 
the urban South so that the race differential in income was much 
larger in the South than in the North. 

The study of the money disbursements of wage earners and cleri- 
cal workers conducted by the U. S. Department of Labor during 
1934-36 provides further supplementary information on income.^® 
The samples, which are fairly small for the various cities, were 
selected to exclude families on relief, the nonrelief unemployed, and 
certain other low-income families. This would tend to make the 
race differentials in income appear smaller than for the total popula- 
tion. Yet the data indicate rather substantial income differences 
between whites and Negroes (Appendix table 22) and again con- 
firm the fact that such differences are more pronounced in the South 
than in the North. 


SOURCES OF FAMILY INCOME 

The plane of living of a family in a given community is deter- 
mined not only by the total family income but also by the sources 
of the income and the conditions under which it is produced. An 
urban family with three earners is likely to apportion its income in 
a different manner than a family of the same size and with the 
same income but with only one earner, the former allotting more 
for transportation and food away from home and perhaps also for 
clothing, amusement, and items of personal care. Likewise, the sex, 
age, and family relationships of earners are significant factors in 
determining the level of living of a family. 

In the case of farm families the problem is not quite the same. 
The family income is more often secured from the same general 
source regardless of whether it is earned by one or more members of 
the family. It is important, however, to consider the proportion of 
income represented by cash and by farm-produced goods and the 
proportion derived from nonfarm work. The information on in- 
come in kind®^ is, of course, much less exact than the data on cash 
income. For that reason the breakdown of farm income by type is 

** Income data were collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U. S. 
Department of Labor between 1934 and 1936 as part of a study of the money dis- 
bursements of families of employed wage earners and lower-salaried clerical work- 
ers in forty-two cities with over 50,000 population. Data for Negro families were 
obtained in sixteen of the cities. 

**In the Consumer Purchases Study farm-produced goods were valued at me 
prices that would have been paid at the most likely place of purchase, whether at 
a neighbor’s or at a local retail store. 
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of particular importance for an accurate evaluation of the data on 
total income which were presented in the previous section. 

Farm Families 

Data from the Q>nsumer Purchases Study for nonrelief normal 
farm families living on the same farm for one year or more indi- 
cate that, except in Georgia, cash income from farm products was 
the most important source of income (Table 30). It amounted to 
41 to 64 per cent of the total for the various groups in Mississippi, 
North Carolina, and South Carolina. The absolute amount was 
highest for white operators in Mississippi ($1,046), who received 
a little more even than operators in the unusually prosperous 
counties which were sampled in North Carolina ($1,004). Negro 
operators consistently received much less than white operators. In 
Mississippi ($340) they made only one-third as much as the white 
operators from their cash crops and other sources ; in North Caro- 
lina ($585) and South Carolina ($274) they received little more 
than half of the corresponding income for whites. Sharecroppers, on 
the other hand, showed a much smaller race differential in income 
from sale of crops. 

In Georgia income from cash crops and other sources was low 
for all groups. Even the white operators averaged only $246, which 
was less than the Negro sharecroppers obtained in some of the other 
states. The same income item for white and Negro sharecroppers 
and Negro operators in Georgia ranged around $150. 

Income in kind from farm-furnished food represented the largest 
income item for all color and tenure groups in the Georgia counties 
sampled. It accounted for 41-54 per cent of the total income and was 
comparatively high even in absolute amounts. This seems to indi- 
cate that their exceedingly low cash-crop incomes had forced the 
Georgia farmers to increase production for home use.*® Only the 

** In this connection, Arthur F. Raper’s findings as to the change, from 1927 to 
1934, in the composition of the gross income of farm families in Greene and Macon 
counties, Alabama, are of considerable interest. Dr. Raper summarizes the situa- 
tion as follows (Preface to Peasantry, University of North Carolina Press, Chapel 
Hill, N. C, 193^ p. 54) : 

“Between 1927 and 1934 the cash income per Negro family dwindled, while the 
value of home-grown provisions increased. . . . Even though the value of home- 
grown provisions has practically doubled in the last seven years, a great proportion 
of families ... are still without meat and milk and vegetables from their own 
farms. 

“In 1934 over half the total gross income of the Negro hunilies in Greene was 
from home-grown provisions ; the home-grown provisions the whites in Greene 
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North Carolina families sampled and the white operators in South 
Carolina showed higher figures for farm-produced food than did 
the corresponding groups in Georgia. Mississippi farm families pro- 
duced least for home consumption. The average value of the food 
which Negro sharecroppers in Mississippi raised for home consump- 
tion was only $109, The race difference was more consistent in re- 
gard to this item (ha.n in regard to income from cash crops. 

On the other hand, the proportion of the income which was 
obtained in the form of farm-produced food was consistently higher 
for Negro than white operators.®* The situation with regard to 
sharecroppers, however, was just the reverse. The percentages were 
consistently smaller for Negro than white sharecroppers, although 
the difference was not always significant. 

Among other income items, it was found that white operators in 
Mississippi received by far the largest average AAA pajrments 
($303). Other white operators received from $6i to $74 from this 
source and Negro operators from $14 to $42. Payments to share- 
croppers usually averaged $10 to $20 for both whites and Negroes. 
Another of the smaller items was nonfarm cash earnings, mainly 
wages received for work off the operators’ or croppers’ own farms ; 
e.g., in industrial activities®^ or on farms of other people. The Negro 
sharecroppers did not make more than $12 to $29 on the average 
in this way and the Negro operators and white sharecroppers only 
slightly more. Some of the white operators, however, particularly 
those in South Carolina ($200) and Mississippi ($158), reported 
appreciable additions to their incomes from this source. Other non- 
farm cash receipts were of significance only for some groups of 
white operators, particularly those in North Carolina ($154). Al- 
though Negroes had smaller nonfarm incomes than whites, the pro- 
portion of families with nonfarm income was generally higher 
among Negroes. The average number of nonfarm earners per fam- 

aad of the fanners of both races in Macon, though more valuable, in no instance 
equalled their cash income. The low gross income of the Negro farmer in Greene 
is not the result of a bad ratio between cash income and food produced at home* 
but of both a low cash income and a low production of foods.” 

**The sample included only families living on the same farm for one year or 
more. It is probable that production for home consumption constituted a higher 
proportion of the total income than among families which had moved during the 
year. 

It is estimated that about one-third of the rural families in the United States 
combine some industrial activity with farming. (See T. J. Woofter, Jr., and Ellen 
Winston, Seven Lean Years, University of North Carolina Press, C^pel Hill. 
N. C, 1939, p. 33.) 
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ily was much higher among Negroes.®® The differences reflect the 
greater pressure on Negro families to supplement the low incomes 
derived from the operation of their farms. The variations among 
areas in the average number of nonfarm earners undoubtedly are 
largely attributable to varying opportunities for work off the farm. 

Since advances in the form of credit were included in cash in- 
come in the Consumer Purchases Study, Woofter’s study of plan- 
tation families in 1934 may be utilized for detailed information 
concerning subsistence advances to sharecroppers (Appendix table 

23) . The largest single groups of sharecroppers on cotton planta- 
tions received from $50 to $74 for the year whether Negroes or 
whites. The wide variations in the amount of such advances are 
partially explained by the varying periods for which advances were 
made. The average number of months was 6.9.®® The prevailing 
practice of charging a flat rate of interest regardless of the duration 
of the loans, which averaged 3.6 months, resulted in an average 
annual interest rate on subsistence advances of 37 per cent.*® 

Nonfarm Families 

Among normal families in southeastern villages the principal 
earners contributed a somewhat smaller share of the family income 
in 1935-36 in the Negro than the white population (Appendix table 

24) . On the other hand, the contributions of supplementary earners 
were of greater significance among Negro than white families. 
Homegrown food constituted a relatively more important item in 
the incomes of Negro village families than in those of white fami- 
lies. While the average amounts of such income were small, more 
than half of the village families reported this income item. 


••Average Number of Nonfarm Earners in Native-born, Nonrelief, Normal 
Farm Families in Selected Groups of Southern Counties, by Tenure and Color, 

1935-36. 


State 

Farm oi>erators 

Sharecroppers 

Negro 

White 

Negro 

White 

Georgia 

0.45 

■■ 



Mississippi 





North Carolina 





South Carolina 

mu 

0.48 

0.89 

■■ 


Source: U. S. Department of Agriculttire, Miscellaneous Publication No. 46a* Tables 37 and 38. 


*• T. J. Woofter, Jr., and Others, op. cit, p. sp. 
•^Ibid.. p. 63. 
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Sourosi 0. S. Bureau of Ubor Statlstios, Bulletin Ho. 647, Vol. 1, Tebulnr Swmry. See 
Tablee 2, 3, 4, end e.ajjd Seo. C, Tables 4, 5, and 6. 
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Among nonrelief native-born families in five southern cities in- 
cluded in the Consumer Purchases Study, 75 to 80 per cent of the 
total income of normal families was generally accounted for by the 
cash earnings of the principal earner (Table 31). The proportion 
was usually a little lower for Negro than white families, but the 
differences were not significant. The race difference was more pro- 
nounced in regard to the contributions from supplementary earners, 
which were proportionately higher in Negro families. 

Broken white families differed from normal white families in 
that the principal earners in the former contributed a much smaller 
proportion of the total income. This was true also in the case of 
Negro normal and broken families; but the difference was muph 
smaller, as the principal earner in Negro broken families played a 
larger role in the family economy, relatively speaking, than the 
principal earner in white broken families. In absolute amounts, how- 
ever, the earnings reported by Negro broken families were small 
compared with those of the principal earners in white broken fami- 
lies. In Atlanta, for example, the family’s income from principal 
earners averaged $318 in broken Negro families as against $742 in 
broken white families. Nonearned money income (from pensions, 
annuities, rents, dividends, and the like) played rather a large role 
in some cities for white broken families but was of considerably 
less significance among Negro families. 

The number of supplementary earners was much larger among 


Table 32. > Areraga Sarnlnga per Taoily of Principal and Secondary lamer* , Ihaaber and Average laming* 

of Supplement aiy lain era, and Median Income per Tamlly by lonber of lamer* among BatiTe->bom, 
Bonrelief Pamiliee in 5 Southern Cities, by Color, 1935-36 


Item 



lES^SSSII 


Gastonia, 

N. C. 

Barnlnga per family 

Prinolpal earner 

»*6ro - 

1 566 

1 610 

1 664 

• 483 

1 437 

White 

1,696 

1,470 

1,718 

1,680 

1,188 

Supplementary earners 

Negro 

t ISO 

1 90 

• 153 

♦ 96 

♦ 107 

White .... . _ 

219 

181 

841 

163 

263 

Number of aupplementary eernere 
per family 

Negro 

0.75 

0,63 

0,68 

0.86 

0.78 

White*. 

0.33 

0.36 

0.36 

0.36 

0.61 

Arer^e^eamings of all supplementary 
Negro 

1 169 

1 148 

1 886 

1 118 

1 137 

White ......... -.J 


506 

663 

450 

430 

Median ineoae of noraal families with 
One earner 

Negro ... 


1 532 

1 677 

• 468 

♦ 464 

White . 


1,417 

1,775 

1,730 

1.011 

Two earners or more 

Negro ... . . . - 


1 608 

• 878 

1 456 

1 660 

White . . . - - . . - - . _ 


L2S2 


8.050 



Soureet U. S. Bureau of kbor Statiatlcs, Bulletin Be. 647, Tol. Z, Table 54 and Tabular Summary, 
Sec. B, Table* 3 and 6. 
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Negro than white normal families, indicating that Negro families 
try to make up for the small earnings of the principal earner by 
having several earners per family (Table 32). In terms both of 
earnings per family and of earnings per individual worker, how- 
ever, Negro supplementary workers made much less than whites. 

THE RELATION OF FAMILY SIZE AND AGE COMPOSITION 
TO FAMILY INCOME 

Thus far the analysis of family income has considered all families 
r^ardless of size. It is obvious, however, that when evaluating the 
level of living it is important to study variations in income by family 
composition. Does income increase with the size of the family and, 
if so, in such a way that large and small families have about the 
same level of living? If family income rises with an increasing num- 
ber of members, why does this happen? Is it because larger families 
tend to have more members of working age or because the family 
head is more often in the most productive age group? Is it only 
households with many adult members which tend to have higher 
incomes than small families, or does the income increase also with 
the number of minor children? 

These problems are even more significant for Negroes than for 
whites. While it is always serious if living conditions tend to be- 
come lower as the size of the family, and particularly the number of 
minor children, increases, such a tendency is of greatest import when 
the plane of living is low to begin with. 

By means of a family-t5rpe classification®^ the Consumer Pur- 

Normal families were classified into the following types on the basis of the 
number and age of members other than husband and wife : 

I — ^No other person (families of 3). 

II — One child tmder 16 (families of 3). 

III— Two diildren under 16 (families of 4). 

IV — One person 16 or over and one or no other person regardless of age (fami- 
lies of 3 or 4). 

V — One child under 16, one person 16 or over, and one or two others regardless 
of age (families of 5 or 6). 

VI — ^Three or four children under 16 (families of 5 or 6). 

VII— One child under 16 and 4 or 5 others regardless of age (families of y or 8)/. 

VIII — ^Three or four persons 16 or over (families of s or 6). 

Other— All types not listed above. 

By comparing types I, II, III, and VI it is possible to judge the relationship be- 
tween income and the nuniber of children under 16 years of age. As most of the 
other groups, however, are more or less heterogeneous, it is more difficult to find 
the rdation between family income and the number of adult family members. Type 
I (3 adults) and type VIII (5-€ adults) can be compared, but there is no clear-cut 
intermedia^ group; type IV comes nearest to it It is possible^ however, to re- 
arrange this family grouping into a rough classification tqr total membership. As 
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chases Study provides at least partial answers to most of the ques- 
tions raised. The income of normal farm families in the South in 
both the Negjro and the white groups showed a definite tendenqr to 
increase with increases in the total number of members in the house- 
hold (Appendix table 25). In the case of nonrelief Negro share- 
croppers, for instance, the median income was $325 for two-person 
families and $530 for families of five or more persons. The number 
of children under 16 years of age, on the other hand, seemed to 
have little or no consistent influence on the income of nonrelief fami- 
lies except in the case of white farm operators.®® This exception is 
accounted for in part by the fact that the relief incidence for the 
group showed a pronounced tendency to increase with the number 
of children under 16. Consequently, the relative number of non- 
relief families with an annual income of less than $1,000 declined 
as the number of children rose. 

The relief incidence increased also with family size in general in 
the case of white farm operators. White sharecroppers showed a 
similar trend, although it was more irregular. The proportion of 
relief families in the Negro group, on the other hand, did not show 
any consistent tendency to increase either with family size in general 
or with the number of minor children. Only 2 to 3 per cent of 
Negro farm families consisting of two adults and three to four chil- 
dren were on relief as compared with 9 per cent for white sharecrop- 
pers and 17 per cent for white operators of the same family t3q)e. Not 
only did the relief agencies in this sample of southern farm counties 
pay less attention in general to the Negro, but they also failed to 
consider the fact that large Negro families, and particularly those 
with several minor children, must be in need of public assistance 
more often than the smaller normal families in the Negro population. 

In southern villages income generally increased with family size. 
It did not rise, however, with the increase in number of minor chil- 
dren. White families even showed an inverse relationship between 
income and number of children under 16 years of age. The relief 
incidence generally increased with family size and number of chil- 

some of the original types were lumped together in the rural material, even this 
crude classification of family size has a fairly restricted value in regard to farm 
families. Those of the original family types which are comparatively well defined 
are, however, also induded in the tables. 

** Negro sharecroppers also showed some variations in this respect, but they 
were rather small, except that two-person families had a median income ($335) 
well below that of families comprising two adults and one to four children under 
16 ($390 to $420). This is not very significant, however, since childless couples 
indude a higher proportion of very young and very old families than families 
with children. 
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dren, but this tendency was scnnewhat less pronounced for Negroes 
than whites. 

Corresponding data for four cities (Columbia, South Carolina; 
Mobile, Alabama; Atlanta, Georgia; and Columbus, Ohio) give a 
somewhat less clearcut picture (Appendix table 26). In only two of 
the cities (Mobile and Columbus) did the median income of white 
nonrelief families show a consistent tendency to increase with family 
size. Among Negro families income increased with increases in fam- 
ily size in the three southern cities but not in Columbus. This tend- 
ency, however, even where it did exist, was partly fictitious in that 
the relief incidence always increased with family size so that the 
trend would have been less pronounced had the income data referred 
to families regardless of relief status. It should be noted that the 
tendency of large families to have relatively more representatives on 
the relief rolls than small families was about as strong for Neg^roes 
as for whites in Columbia and Mobile but was less pronounced for 
Negroes than for whites in Atlanta and Columbus. 

The somewhat incomplete data for family groups consisting of 
three or four and five or six adults, respectively, indicate that there 
was a definite positive relationship between family income and the 
number of members 16 years of age and over. Nowhere in these 
four cities, on the other hand, did any consistent positive relation- 
ship between income and number of children appear. Atlanta even 
showed a negative relationship for both Negroes and whites. Such 
negative relationships probably would have appeared more often 
had it not been for the variations in the relief incidence. 

In none of the community groups examined did family income 
show such a tendency to increase that it can be assumed that large 
families enjoyed the same average level of living as small families.*® 
It is particularly evident that the plane of living among both Negroes 
and whites tended to be inversely correlated with the number of 
children under 16 years of age. This tendency seemed to be more 
pronounced in urban than rural areas, but the difference was counter- 
acted to some extent by the greater tendency of the urban relief 
agencies to consider the special problems of the large Negro and 
white families. 

It has previously been pointed out that there may be two reasons 
why incomes tend to be larger in families with many rather than few 

** It should be remembered that the rural data do not refer to the total population 
of Negroes and whites but to two specific socio-economic groups only. Data for the 
total rural population probably would have shown less relationship between income 
and family size. 
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adult members: the fact that there are more gainful workers per 
family as the number of adults increases and the fact that the heads 
of families with several adults are more likely to fall into age groups 
where earnings tend to be highest. 

Table 33 shows for three southern cities how the family income as 
well as the earnings of those husbands who were the principal 
earners in their families fluctuated with age of husband. These fluc- 
tuations appeared to be rather large for whites. The earnings seemed 
to increase with age at least up to 40-50 years, to remain nearly 
unchanged for a time, and then to become definitely lower after 
the age of 64. Among Negroes variations of this kind were much 
smaller. In view of the fact that the data on earnings apply only 
to nonrelief cases and that the relief incidence, at least in regard 
to Negroes, tended to increase with the age of the husband, this 
upward trend with age would be even less pronounced if the in- 
formation on earnings covered relief cases as well as nonrelief 
families. This significant race differential is obviously explained by 
the fact that Negroes have little chance of advancement and that 
they are concentrated in occupations in which age makes relatively 
little difference in earning power. 

EVALUATION OF THE INCOMES OF NEGRO AND WHITE FAMILIES 
IN TERMS OF MINIMUM STANDARD BUDGETS 

Some of the difficulties in defining a minimum standard of living 
were touched upon in the general introduction to this volume. A 
minimum standard may refer to what is necessary to maintain a 
person in fairly good condition for a limited time only, but it may 
also refer to what is needed in order to keep him permanently in 
good health. There is fairly general agreement on these requirements 
in regard to nutrition. The agreement is somewhat less complete in 
regard to housing, and in regard to most other items there is con- 
siderable difference of opinion. Moreover, the translation of the 
basic hygienic requirements into costs often can be done in a number 
of ways. For instance, there is a wide choice in providing a diet with 
the required calories, proteins, vitamins, and minerals. The theoreti- 
cally cheapest diet would be preferred but only if it did not differ too 
much from actual consumption habits. Otherwise it would be neces- 
sary to make some adjustments, not to the extent of obviously un- 
economical consumption patterns but so that the minimum food 
allowance in actual practice would enable at least the most economical 
families to secure an adequate diet. The housing item in a minimum 
budget may be difficult to determine bn account of the fact that the 
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Sourcei U. S. Bureau of Labor Statlstios, Bulletin Ho. 647, 7ol. I, Tabular Suiaaary, Seo. B, Tables 8 and 18, 
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housing cost often varies for the same kind of dwelling unit. The 
fact that some families in a city have been able to obtain an adequate 
home at moderate expense does not mean that this figure can be 
quoted in a minimum budget intended for all families. The most 
widely accepted quantity budgets drawn up in recent years are those 
prepared by the Works Progress Administration in 1935 for a four- 
person manual worker's family at two levels of living, termed ‘‘main- 
tenance" and “emergency" levels, respectively. The character of the 
two levels is summarized as follows 

The basic maintenance level represents normal or average minimum 
requirements for industrial, service, and other manual workers; the 
emergency level takes into account certain economies which may be 
made under depression conditions. The maintenance level provides not 
only for physical needs but also gives some consideration to psychological 
values. The emergency level allows more exclusively, though not en- 
tirely, for material wants, but it might be questioned on the grounds of 
health hazards if families had to live at this level for a considerable 
period of time. 

The family whose costs of living are measured in this investigation is 
best described as the unskilled manual worker type. It consists of a 
moderately active man, a moderately active woman, a boy age 13, and 
a girl age 8. The man wears overalls at his work. No household assist- 
ance of any kind is employed. . . . 

All the essentials of living are to be purchased at market prices; the 
budgets make no provision for homegrown food or home dressmaking. 
Complete self-support in all respects is provided for, but only on a cur- 
rent cost basis, since there is no allowance for carrying or liquidating 
debts or for necessary future expenditures, except small life insurance 
policies. 

These two budgets were priced in March, 1935, in six of the 
cities in which Negro and white samples were taken in the Consumer 
Purchases Study in 1935-36 and in twenty cities in which colored 
and white families were sampled in the National Health Survey in 
1935-36, so that it is possible to make direct comparisons. These 
comparisons are limited to the budget for an emergency level, which 
averaged $903 for the fifty-nine cities studied.^® The so-called 
maintenance level ($1,261) appears at present to be completely 
beyond the means of the general Negro population, particularly in 
the South. 

“Margaret Loomis Stecker, Intercity Differences in Cost of Living in March 
xgS 6 » 59 Cities, Research Monograph XII, Works Progress Administration, Wash- 
ington, 1937, pp. xxi-xiy. 

^ Ibid., p. xix. 
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The main items in the emergency budget were as follows : 

Household Clothing and 

Total Food Housing operation personal care Miscellaneous 

Amount... $903 ^340 ^168 ^122 ^128 ^145 

Percent... 100 37 19 14 14 16 

The food allowances used in drawing up the emergency level were 
based on plans worked out by the Bureau of Home Economics of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture for a restricted diet for emergency 
use.®® The cost was somewhat lower than the minimum amount for 
which families sampled in the study of employed wage earners and 
clerical workers in cities were able to purchase a “good” diet (about 
$400 per year for a four-person family) but much higher than the 
lowest amount which was found necessary in practice for obtaining 
a “fair” diet (roughly $200 for a four-person family) ; i.e., a diet 
which could be used for a limited time but, on the other hand, would 
represent certain health risks if adhered to for long periods.®^ The 
housing facilities provided for in the emergency budget were sup- 
posed to refer to dwelling units consisting of four or five rooms in 
a fair state of repair, meeting requirements in local housing codes, 
and having a private toilet but not a private indoor bathroom.®® The 
average amount ($168) was far below the general mean rental for 
52 cities in 1933 according to the Financial Survey of Urban Housing 
($263) and the median rental for 202 urban areas®® covered by real 
property inventories made in 1934-36 ($272).^® About one out of 
four of all tenant-occupied dwelling units in the 202 urban areas 
had rentals below the emergency standard allowance of $168, but a 

This diet and an adequate diet at minimum cost were rather widely used by the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration. Out of a total of 36 states reporting to 
the FERA office in Washington in 1934 and 1935, 18 had accepted either the ade- 
quate diet at minimum cost or its equivalent as the permissible minimum allowance 
for relief families, while 10 had accepted the restricted level for emergency use and 
the remaining 8 had variants of these food budget levels. (See Mary Aylett Nicol, 
“Family Relief Budgets,” Monthly Report of the Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration, June I through June 30, 1936, Washington, p. 143.) 

See Chapter VII, p. 102. That ffiis emergency-level diet is rather monotonous is 
indicated by the fact that 24 per cent of the food expense is for flour, cereals, and 
bread (Margaret Loomis Stecker, op, cit, p. 14), whereas the corresponding figure 
for Negro and white families in Columbia, S. C., Mobile, Ala., and Atlanta, Ga., 
with an income of $500-$999 was 16 and 17 per cent, respectively. (See Table 40.) 

Margaret Loomis Stecker, op, cit,, p. loi. The method used for computing 
emergency-level rents consisted mainly in taking about 75 per cent of the housing 
cost in the maintenance level budget which referred to four- to five-room dwellings 
with private bath (Ibid,, p. 106). 

Exclusive of New York City. 

^Statistical Abstract of the United States: 1^38, p. ^6; and Peyton Stapp, 
Urban Housing: A Summary of Real Property Inventories Conducted as Work 
Projects, I 934 -i 936 > Works Progress Administration, Washington, 1938, p. 24. 
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large proportion of these low-priced dwelling units must have been 
either in a poor state of repair or too small for a family of four 
members.^^ 

The remaining items in the emergency budget cannot be properly 
evaluated in a brief discussion. Suffice it to say that at least they do 
not appear to be high. The clothing budget seems particularly meager 
with provision, for example, for purchase by the employed man of 
one winter suit and one summer suit, respectively, only once in five 
years. 

The cost in five cities of the budget prepared for an emergency 
level of living is shown in Table 34 together with the incomes of 
Negro and white families in these cities as shown by the Consumer 
Purchases Study. In Atlanta, Columbia, and Mobile about 80 to 85 
per cent of the Negro normal families having two children under 
16 received incomes below the estimated cost in March, 1935, when 
prices were slightly lower than during the full period 1935-36, of a 
budget that represents an emergency level of living for a family 
containing husband, wife, boy aged 13, and girl aged 8. The situa- 
tion was somewhat better in Columbus, Ohio, but even there the 
majority of Negro families received incomes below the emergency 
level. Among the corresponding white families, including those in 
Chicago, Illinois, only 13 to 27 per cent had incomes below the 
emergency level. 

As previously indicated, the income distributions of Negro and 
white families were somewhat lower according to the National 
Health Survey findings than according to findings of the Consumer 
Purchases Study. It is not surprising, therefore, that in all of the 
southern cities and in all of the northern cities except New York, 
Chicago, Detroit, Boston, and Newark, New Jersey, covered in the 
Health Survey in which the emergency level budget was priced, 
the median incomes of all nonrelief colored families sampled were 
substantially below the cost of this budget. (See Appendix table 20. 
The median incomes for white nonrelief families were considerably 
above the cost of the emergency budget, but even so there were 
many nonrelief white families with incomes insufficient to provide 
this restricted level of living. 

Idem, Of all dwelling units in the 202 urban places 16 per cent were designated 
as either in need of major repairs or unfit for use, 15 per cent were without private 
toilet, 7 per cent had only one to two rooms, and 18 per cent had one to three 
rooms {Ibid., pp. 17, 18, and 19). These groups, of course, are largely overlapping, 
but in all proliability included most of the low-priced dwelling units. 

*®See Margaret Loomis Stecker, Qiuintity Budgets for Basic Maintenance and 
Emergency Standards of Living, Research Bulletin Series I, No. ai, Works 
Progress Administration, Washington, 1936, p. 15. 
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Chapter VI 

FAMILY EXPENDITURES 


While income provides a rough measure of the material level of 
family living, when family size and composition are taken into 
account, it must be recognized that income determines the limits of 
consumer expenditures only over an extended period of time. During 
any given year a family may live on a plane considerably above or 
below that which the current income could provide. Even informa- 
tion on total annual expenditures does not provide an adequate 
measure of a family’s level of living, since expenditures may be 
apportioned in many different ways. Hence in order to obtain ’a 
realistic picture of family living both the amounts spent for different 
categories of consumption and the quantities of various goods and 
services purchased will be considered. 

What an income is worth and why expenditures are apportioned 
in a particular manner depend not only on family size and the level 
of prices but also on the types of durable goods already owned by 
the family,^ family tastes and consumption habits, the extent of the 
housewife’s services, and the efficiency in buying of the family mem- 
bers, on the one hand, and the resources and degree of organization 
of the community, on the other hand. While these latter factors 
cannot be explicitly measured, they must be taken into account 
when making comparisons among families in communities of differ- 
ing degrees of urbanization and in different regions. 

^The particular period covered by a study of family living has an important 
bearing both on the balance of income and expenditures and on the apportionment 
of expenditures. In a period of improving economic conditions, replacements of 
durable consumer goods are relatively heavy to make up for economies during 
years of heavy financial pressure. In 1935-36, the period to which most of the 
consumption data presented below refer, business conditions were on the upgrade, 
but many families were still living on incomes far below those which they had 
enjoyed in the late twenties. Hence home ownership and ownership of automobiles 
and expensive articles of household equipment by families at the lowest income 
levels represent a carry-over rather than a plane of living that could characteristi- 
cally be maintained at the income level of 1935-36. 
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The Consumer Purchases Study,® which provided the central core 
of the discussion of family incomes, is the main source of informa- 
tion on the consumption of Negro and white families. In addition, 
the study of the money disbursements of employed wage earners 
and clerical workers contains detailed data on the expenditures of 
Negro families in sixteen cities.® The sample is so limited in its 
applicability, however, and the number of cases studied in each city is 
so small that no analysis of the data will be presented except in the 
chapter on food. A number of surveys of family living of limited 
scope have been conducted in recent years by governmental agencies. 
As they were generally planned to throw light on a particular problem 
area or an isolated group, their usefulness in obtaining a well- 
rounded picture of Negro and white family living conditions is 
limited. Data from such studies will be utiliz^ therefore only when 
they bear upon aspects of living not covered by the Consumer Pur- 
chases Study or when they serve to test the findings of that study. 

Unfortunately, relief families were excluded entirely from the 
expenditure sample of the Consumer Purchases Study. Moreover, 
information in regard to the consumption of relief families is lacking 
from all other major consumption studies which give significant in- 
formation by race. Other groups excluded from the expenditure 
sample of the Consumer Purchases Study were broken families, 
farm laborers, and sharecroppers and farm operators that had been 
on their farms less than one year.* In addition, the small groups of 
nonrelief families with very low incomes were omitted from the city 
and village samples. In general, however, any particular bias which 
may have been introduced by the restrictions on the sample is 
pointed out in the analysis. 

Expenditure data from the Consumer Purchases Study for Negro 
and white families are presented for Atlanta, Georgia, Columbus, 
Ohio, and New York, New York, separately; for Columbia, South 
Carolina, and Mobile, Alabama, two southern middle-sized cities, 
together; for four small southern cities as a group; for thirty- four 
southern villages as a group; and for farm operators and share- 
croppers separately both in selected Georgia and Mississippi cotton 
counties and in North Carolina and South Carolina cotton and to- 
bacco counties. Because of the small number of families supplying 
expenditure data on the details of food, clothing, furnishings and 

*See Appendix A. 

•/dm. 

* Idem. 
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equipment, and other items covered, further combinations of com- 
munity groups are made in the detailed analyses.® 

THE BALANCE OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURES 

While the primary interest is in the consumption of various goods 
and services by Negro and white families, there are several reasons 
for first considering the balance between current annual income and 
annual expenditures for current living. This balance reflects to some 
extent the adequacy of income to meet the needs, if not the wants, 
of any given group. It is, of course, also influenced by other factors, 
such as the ability to plan the family economy and to obtain credit 
and the existence of past savings of one sort or another which can 
be used to supplement current income. The relation between income 
and expenditures, or the net surplus or deficit, also throws some 
light, particularly at the middle and upper income levels, on the at- 
titudes of families toward savings. 

It is true that data on the difference between income and expend- 
itures may be affected by an accumulation of errors in the reporting 
of both income and expenditure items. In the Consumer Purchases 
Study, however, this information was substantiated by data on 
changes in family assets and liabilities; i.e., changes in the size of 
bank accounts, in amounts invested, in amounts borrowed or loaned, 
in charge or installment accounts outstanding, in mortgages out- 
standing, in insurance-premium payments, and the like.® 

According to this latter type of data, in nine of the ten communi- 
ties or groups of communities for which information on expendi- 
tures was obtained from Negro families in the Consumer Purchases 
Study the aggregate income of nonrelief Negro families exceeded 
their aggregate expenditures (Table 35). True their surpluses were 
not large, averaging $55 or less for the year as against surpluses of 
$54 to $281 for the nine white communities or groups of com- 
munities which showed surpluses. It seems probable that if relief 
families had been taken into account the net figure for Negro families 
in all nonfarm communities studied would have been a deficit. Com- 
pared with white nonrelief families, the Negro families sampled 
appeared at a marked disadvantage, except in the case of southern 
sharecroppers, with regard to the balance of income and expendi- 

® For size of samples, see Appendix B. 

•No schedule was accepted for analysis if expenditures plus the net surplus or 
minus the net deficit differed from income by more than a given margin. (See 
National Resources Committee, Consumer Expenditures in the United States, Esti- 
mates for 1935-36, Washington, 1939, p. 108.) 
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tures. This mainly reflects the much lower income level of Negro 
than white families but also, to a lesser extent, the influence on the 
average figures of the large savings of the comparatively few wealthy 
white families. 

While Negroes as a group generally had much smaller surpluses 
than whites, the situation at comparable income levels was quite dif- 
ferent. With few exceptions, at the lower income levels Negro 
families had smaller average net deficits than white families, and 
they achieved surpluses when whites ended the year with deficits. 
At the higher income levels Negro families made considerably larger 
savings, on the average, than white families. Furthermore, the pro- 
portions of families at given income levels that ended the year with 
deficits were lower among Negroes than whites. In the various com- 
munities the proportions of all families regardless of income having 
deficits were generally no higher among Negroes than whites and in 
some cases were considerably lower. 

The favorable balance-sheet showing of Negro as compared with 
white families with similar incomes was also found when families 
of similar type were compared (Table 36). In the same income 
groups Negro families usually had smaller deficits and larger sur- 
pluses than white families of the same type. 

The more successful balancing of Negro than white budgets sug- 
gests that Negroes have less access to credit than white families. In 
addition, there may be quite a number of other factors, either operat- 
ing independently or influencing the credit rating of families. In any 
given income group white families are more likely than Negro fam- 
ilies to have "‘seen better days.” Such families may have savings to 
draw upon or they may not have become adjusted to their more 
limited incomes. In a given income group, also, white families prob- 
ably include a large proportion which have reason to anticipate higher 
earnings in the future and hence find it easier than Negro families to 
obtain credit and less necessary to keep their expenditures within 
their current incomes. The fact that Negroes have much less chance 
of economic advancement may also have a certain significance. It may 
mean that Negro families in low Income brackets are more heter- 
ogeneous than whites in that they include a larger proportion of 
families whose general economic ability exceeds their actual eco- 
nomic position. 

Such explanations, however, are only hypothetical. They are 
offered in order to show that the findings on this point in the Con- 
sumer Purchases Study are not necessarily as unreasonable as one 
would at first be inclined to believe. One may admit that the Con- 
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sutner Purchases Study, like many similar investigations, could be 
characterized by an underrepresentation of particularly improvident 
families and that such a limitation possibly could be more significant 
in regard to Negroes than whites. Yet even in that case it appears 
justified to conclude that the general impressions regarding Negro 
improvidence and extravagance are greatly exaggerated and that 
the Negro population includes a substantial number of families which 
balance their budgets better than the average white family of cor- 
responding means.^ 


Tftbl* 96...AT«race 5«t Surplus or Deficit of Vatlve^bom, lIonrellef» Hornal Twlliee in 
Selected Cities, by Color, Zncoate, end 70011/ Type, a/ 1935*3^ 
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DISTRIBUTION OF EXPENDITURES BY MAJOR CATEGORIES OF 
CONSUMPTION 

Since the average total expenditures of Negroes are smaller than 
those of whites with similar incomes, the apportionment of expendi- 

’^The individual variations arc large as suggested by the following data on 
money value of current family living for native-born nonrelief normal families in 
Atlanta with incomes of $i,ooo-$i,249 in 1935*36. 
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tures among various goods and services by Negro and white families 
in given income groups is not strictly comparable. In other words, on 
the basis of available tabulations it is impossible to answer adequately 
the question : To what extent do Negro and white families differ in 
their manner of spending a certain amount of money for consump- 
tion purposes? In order to get exact information on this point, the 
families would have to be classified by total expenditures rather 
than by income. Nevertheless, it is also important to determine the 
changes which occur in consumption with increases in income and 
whether they are similar in the case of whites and Negroes. 

Data for selected communities on the money value® of five major 
categories of goods and services by race, income, and family type® 
give an over-all view of the consumption of different groups of 
families during 1935-36 (Table 37). The expenditures of Negro 
and white families can be considered regardless of income in order 
to obtain a rough measure of the levels of living of the two groups. 

Food consistently represented the largest single category in the 
total value of family living : for Negro farm operator families and 
for Negro and white sharecropper families in Georgia and Missis- 
sippi, as much as 60 per cent ; for white farm operator families, 45 
per cent; for Negro families in southern villages, 43 per cent; for 
Negro families in Atlanta and New York, 34 per cent; and for white 
families in Atlanta, New York, and the southern villages, 28 to 32 
per cent. The difference between white and Negro families thus ap- 
pears to have been comparatively insignificant in large cities but 
pronounced in farm areas. 

The proportion of the income that is spent for food is a useful 
index of the level of living. A figure of 60 per cent is extremely 
high, usually indicating poor living conditions. Not only was the 
general average for Negro farm families approximately 60 per cent 

* Includes money expenditures plus the money value of goods and services re- 
ceived without direct money expense* ^ 

® The same family-type classification was used for the income and the expenditure 
data in the Consumer Purchases Study, but certain types were combined for the 
expenditure data in most of the communities and community groups for which data 
on Negro families were available. These combined groups were much less satisfac- 
tory than the original ones. Two of them were rather heterogeneous. 


Number of Persons Number of children 
Total 16 years of age under j6 years 

Family type members and over of age 

I 2 9 0 

II~III 3-4 a 1-2 

IV-V 3-6 3-5 0-3 

VI-VII S -8 2-7 1-6 


See U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 648. Vol. I. Table 4* 
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Dseosae group 

Less than |600 324 196 
1500-1999 632 390 














TftDle 37. - Total Eitpenditiires ^ by Major Categories of HatiTe-bom, Nonrelief, Normal Ffmllies in Selactad 
Coeimunities, by Family Type, ^ Income, and Color, 1935-36 (continued) 
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Sonreeei u. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletins lo. 643 and 647, Tol. II, Tabular Susnary, Tables 2 
3, and 4; and U. S. Department of Agriculture, Miscellaneous Publication No. 396, Tablet 36, 

40, SO, and 51, Miscellaneous Publication Ho. 466, Tables 35, 40, and 46, and unpublished data. 
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but also the averages for those in different family-type groups at 
the two income levels below $i,ooo, which included the great ma- 
jority of all Negro farm families, were equally high. This was due 
not only to the fact that outlays for goods and services other than 
food were low but also to the fact that the absolute value of the 
food consumed by Negro farm families was rather high com- 
pared with corresponding figures for Negro families in Atlanta and 
the southern villages. While this is in part a result of the larger size 
of farm than nonfarm families, the differences appear significant 
even when families of similar size are compared. 

Next in importance to food were the expenditures for housing, 
which accounted for 27 per cent of the total for Negro families in 
New York and 22 per cent for white families. The figure for Atlanta 
was 17 to 18 per cent for both Negroes and whites, and in the 
southern villages a common average of 13 per cent was reported. 
The housing data for farms were based on rather loose estimates, 
but housing was usually an insignificant item. Household operation 
and furnishings usually accounted for somewhat over 10 per cent 
of the expenditures but in some cases for considerably more, par- 
ticularly among whites in Atlanta and in southern villages. More 
than a tenth of the family budget was spent for clothing and per- 
sonal care. 

While race differences in the relative importance of household 
operation and furnishings and clothing and personal care were not 
large, expenditures for the remaining items (including transporta- 
tion, medical care, recreation, gifts, etc.) together absorbed a con- 
siderably larger share of the budgets of white than Negro families 
except in the case of sharecroppers. Negro families in Atlanta, for 
example, devoted only 21 per cent of their total expenditures to such 
items, while whites in the same city used 27 per cent. In absolute 
amounts the expenditures were consistently lower for Negroes than 
for whites. The average for Negro sharecroppers was only $52. 

While differences in the general level of living of Negro and white 
families are shown clearly by average expenditures, the picture is 
not complete without some consideration of the influence of family 
size and family income on expenditures. Food expenditures per 
family generally increased with increases in family size,^® but the 

it were possible to analyze the relationship between food expenditures per 
family and varying numbers of children and of adults, respectively, without regard 
to family income, significant differences would probably appear. Some confirmation 
of this is provided by the data in Table 37 for southern village families. In the case 
both of Negroes and of whites, average food expenditures were somewhat higher 
for families containing three to six members, at least three of whom were adults 
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increases were not proportionate.^^ The situation was especially seri- 
ous among Negro families in southern villages.^^ Corresponding 
white families showed larger gains in food expenditures per family 
with increasing family size}^ The family-type data for Atlanta and 
New York showed a similar race differential. Apparently the con- 
centration of Negro families in the lower income groups means that 
they do not have as much leeway as white families when it comes 
to adjusting food consumption to family size. 

Large Negro families in income groups which were typical for 
the nonrelief Negro population had considerably lower food expendi- 
tures than small white families at the income levels typical for non- 
relief whites. For example, Negro families in Atlanta belonging to 
types VI-VII (average number of persons, 6.2) and having an in- 
come of $SOO-$999 had a food expenditure of $334, whereas white 
two-person families with incomes of $i,500-$2,249 spent $459. 

The data leave no doubt that there is room for a huge expansion 


(types IV and V), than for families with five to eight members but relatively few 
adults (types VI and VII). 

Figures on food expenditures per equivalent adult show with greater accuracy 
than per person food figures the effect of family composition on food consumption. 
This effect is illustrated by the following figures which show the average money 
expenditures for food per meal per equivalent adult among nonrelief Negro families 
at different income levels in Atlanta : 


Average money expenditure per meal per 
equivalent adult, by income 


adults and children 

$250- 

$499 

$500- 

$749 

$ 750 - 

$999 

$ 1 , 000 - 

$1,349 

$ 1 , 350 - 

$ 1,499 

$1,500- 

$3,349 

Families consisting of a adults and 







no others 

$.065 

$.091 

$.107 

$.X 19 

$.xz$ 

$.164 

I child under 16 

.07X 

.076 

.073 

.096 

.X07 

.143 

a children under 16 

.039 

.058 

.065 

.087 

.X04 

.1x3 

3-4 children under 16 

.034 

.054 

.063 

.073 

.080 


Families consisting of 3 adults and 







z or no others 

.043 

.064 

.064 

.075 

.088 

.X07 

X child under 16 and x-a others. . 

.039 

.039 

.o 6 x 

.06a 

.07X 

.086 

Families consisting of 7-8 members. 

.033 

.039 

.04X 

.047 

.053 

.073 


Source: XT. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulle'tin No. 647* Vol. II, p. 32 , 

S. Department of Agriculture, Miscellaneous Publication No. 396, Tables 
51 and SS- 


Normal families 


Annual food 
expenditures 
per family 


Annual food 
expenditures 
per person 


Weekly food 
expenditures 
per person 


containing 

Negro 

White 

Negro 

White 

Negro 

White 

Two members 

....^218 

S368 

^109 

3184 

^2.10 

« 3.54 

5 to 8 members 
(including i to 6 children) 

.... 234 

529 

38 

87 

0.73 

1.67 
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in American food consumption. Even though high-income families 
allot a much smaller proportion of their total expenditures to food 
than low-income families, they spend so much more in absolute 
amounts that any device to overcome the economic restrictions on 
food consumption by the poorer families would add tremendously to 
the market for foodstuifs. It is clear, also, that large families con- 
stitute a particularly significant potential market. 

Expenditures for housing, like those for food, showed a fairly 
clear tendency to increase with income, but again the proportion 
of the total spent in this way, at least in nonfarm areas, was highest 
among families in the low income groups. There was no consistent 
decline, however, at succeeding income levels. It is of great signifi- 
cance, moreover, that there was little change in the average expendi- 
tures for housing with the size of the family. In some cases large 
families actually spent less, on the average, for housing than small 
families. Consequently, the desirability of housing accommodations 
was inversely related to family size, a point discussed more exten- 
sively in the chapter on housing. 

Expenditures for household operation, furnishings, and equipment 
increased at about the same rate as income so that the proportion of 
the total budget reserved for them showed only small variations with 
income. Outlays for clothing and personal care, on the other hand, 
tended to rise proportionately at succeeding income levels, particu- 
larly in the case of urban Negroes. Family size did not greatly influ- 
ence these expenditures. This, of course, means that large families 
were much worse off than small ones in terms of the adequacy of 
these items. 

In combination, the remaining items, which included not only such 
luxuries as recreation and gifts but also such essentials as transpor- 
tation and medical care, showed wide variations with income. In each 
of the selected communities families with incomes of $3,000 or more 
allotted nearly one-third of their budgets to such items, while families 
with incomes of less than $1,000 used less than one-fifth of their 
budgets for them. Furthermore, since food, and in some cases 
housing, absorbed a greater share of the total expenditures of large 
than small families, proportionately less remained as family size 
increased to be spent for such categories as medical care, transpor- 
tation, and recreation. 



Chapter VII 

FOOD CONSUMPTION 


The relative importance of food in the expenditures of Negro and 
white families has been analyzed in the preceding chapter. The pur- 
pose here is to indicate the actual food consumption of Negroes and 
whites and to evaluate its adequacy. Information concerning the 
value and quantity of foods consumed is available both from the 
Consumer Purchases Study and from the survey of the money dis- 
bursements of wage earners and clerical workers.^ 

Before analyzing the details of food consumption, it is desirable to 
consider a question of special importance for the interpretation of 
the detailed data; namely, the proportion of food provided from 
home gardens or received as gifts or in payment for services by 
Negro and white families at different income levels in selected com- 
munities. The valuation of food obtained without money expense is 
subject to considerable error, as was pointed out in the income 
chapter, but especial care was exercised in the Consumer Purchases 
Study to avoid underestimation. The amount of home-produced food 
is of very real importance for farm families. Home production is 
valuable in reducing cash expenditures and also because the more 
food families grow for their own consumption the more likely they 

^ While the data on food presented in the preceding chapter represented the total 
expenditures (money and nonmoney) for food during an entire year, the informa- 
tion from the Consumer Purchases Study on the consumption of different food 
items was obtained from a smaller sample of families and relates to food consumed 
at home during one week In the spring, summer, or fall season. The data for rural 
families cover one week between March and November, while those for urban 
families relate to the period May through August. Data for southern urban families 
were also obtained for the period September through November, but the number of 
schedules for Negro families was too small to warrant inclusion. The data on 
which the nutritional analysis was based likewise relate to the food consumption 
at home during one week. Since the data on the values and quantities of various 
foods consumed do not cover the winter months, and food consumption differs some- 
what from season to season, caution must be exercised in drawing general conclu- 
sions as to dietary habits. 
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Table 38.- Proportion of All Family Pood Obtained without Pireot 
Money Expenditure by Native-born, Nonrelief, Normal 
Families in Selected Communities, by Color, 1035-36 


Community or 
community group 

obtained without 
expenditure 

amlly food 
direct money 

Nef^ro 

White 

Oeorgla-lileelBslppi coiintles 
Farm operators 

65.9 

69.9 

Sharecroppers 

60.9 

7g.l 

34 southern villages 

25.1 

16.4 


14.7 

2.7 

New York, N. Y 

7.7 

2.0 


Sources: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 648, 

Vol. II, Tabular Summary, Table 3; and U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, lliscellaneous Publication No. 396, 

Table 55, end Miscellaneous Publication No. 405, 

Table 42. 

are to have nutritionally adequate diets.^ Table 38 shows that the 
southern farm families in the sample produced as much as two- 
thirds or even more of the value of their home consumption on their 
own farms. In spite of that, however, Negro farm families had to 
devote from 42 to 48 per cent and white farm families from 24 to 
41 per cent of their cash expenditures for food (Table 39). More- 
over, since farm laborers as well as farm operators and share- 
croppers with less than one year’s residence on the farm were omitted 
from the sample, the proportion of homegrown food was probably 
greatly exaggerated, particularly for Negroes and whites in low 
income groups.® 

* Hazel K. Stiebeling and Gallic Mae Coons, “Present-day Diets in the United 
States,” Food and Life, Yearbook of Agriculture, 1939, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, pp. 297-302. 

* Another problem concerns expenditures for food away from home. The data on 
consumption of specific foods relate only to food consumed at home or at least 
prepared at home. Expenditures for food away from home were sometimes quite 
significant in white families but in most cases unimportant in Negro households, 
as the following mean figures indicate : 


Color 

Georgia-Mississippi counties 

34 

southern 

villages 

Atlanta, 

Ga. 

New York, 

N. y. 

Farm 

operators 

Share- 

croppers 

Negro - 

1 5 

I17 

$3 

$3 

0 0 

$13 

$91 

$ 55 

$161 

White 



Sources: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bulletin No. 648, Vol. II. Tabular Summary, Table 3; and 
U. 8 . Department of Agriculture, Miscellaneous Publication No. 396. Table 55, and Miscel- 
laneous ^blication No. 405, TaUe 43. 
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EXPENDITURES FOR VARIOUS FOODSTUFFS 

Data on the average value of different types of food consumed 
at home during one week by nonrelief normal families in different 
types of communities (Table 40) indicate that Negro families in 
most cases spent about the same amounts as white families of the 
same income class for protein foods (meats, sea food, eggs), sugar, 
flour, grains, and cereals.^ Their expenditures for butter and other 
fats were in most cases somewhat below those of white families of 
similar means; and they were much lower for such important pro- 
tective foodstuffs as milk, cream, cheese, vegetables, and fruits. Also 
expenditures by Negro families for baked goods were small com 
pared with those in white homes of the corresponding income class. 

The general differences for all income groups combined were, of 
course, much greater than those at given income levels. These gen- 
eral differences probably were even larger in most cases than appear 
from the data on all families combined and on various family 
types.® It is possible to determine in which groups of food expendi- 

* These comparisons do not show how Negroes and whites apportion a given 
total food expenditure among various items, for the total food expenditure was 
smaller for Negroes than for whites in each income group. The following figures 
on total food expenditure per week indicate the size of this difference according to 
the data on which Table 40 is based :* 


Income 


Community group 

Less 

than 

$500 

$500- 

$999 

$1,000- 

$ 1,499 

$i.SOO- 

$ 1,999 

$2,000- 

$ 2,999 

$3,000 
or more 

Southern farm counties 

Negro farm operators and 
sharecroppers 

$4 22 

$s 96 

$ 7.77 

($ 8.17) 

■ 


White farm operators 

6 01 

7.88 

9.78 

10.87 

$11.23 

$13.29 

White sharecroppers 

S.S 7 

7.20 

8.88 

955 

— 

— 

34 southern villages 







Negro 

3.26 

SOS 

6.64 

— 

— 

— 

White 

S.I 2 

6.33 

8. II 

9.07 

10.47 

12.95 

Columbia, S. C., Mobile, Ala., 

and Atlanta, Ga 

Negro 

3. II 

4.64 

6.34 

7. 21 

8.44 

(II. as) 

White 

—— 

6.29 

7.68 

9.20 

10.16 

13.8s 


* The figures include the value of miscellaneous items omitted in Table 40. 
Note: The figures in parentheses are based on 10 to 25 cases. 


•This is so because, as previously stated, relief families, farm laborers, and 
farmers who had moved during the year were excluded. In some cases the effects 
of the omissions were counteracted by the fact that low-income white and high- 
income Negro families were omitted from this part of the study. 
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tures the general race differentials were particularly large. Except 
for baked goods the milk and cheese group and the fruit and vege- 
table group showed the most pronounced differences. This was partly 
because Negro expenditures were lower already at given income 
levels but also because the outlays for these foods, at least in urban 
areas, varied markedly with income. Large Negro families (types 
VI-VII) in the three southern cities spent less than one-half as 
much for milk, cheese, etc. ($0.41), as white two-person families 
($1.00), and there was a similar difference in regard to fruits and 
vegetables ($1.05 and $1.74, respectively). The outlays of Negro 
families for these foods in some instances showed a remarkably 
small variation with family size. This was particularly true in the 
case of the Negro village families’ expenditures for vegetables and 
fruits, which were only a few cents higher for large than small 
household units. Expenditures for meats, sea food, and eggs showed 
a substantial, although somewhat less spectacular, race differential. 
The amounts spent on fats, sugar, and other sweets, on the other 
hand, which are much less dependent on income, showed a smaller 
general difference, and there was no consistent race difference at all 
in regard to flour, cereals, and other grain products. 

QUANTITIES OF VARIOUS FOODSTUFFS CONSUMED 

Quantities of various foods consumed provide a somewhat better 
basis for comparing the dietary habits of Negroes and whites than 
does the value of such foods. More flour, meal, sugar, poultry, and 
fresh fish were consumed during the survey period by Negro than 
white families at each income level in Atlanta, Columbia, and Mobile 
(Table 41). Negroes generally consumed about the same amount of 
butter, less of other table fats, and more lard and lard compounds, 
which are less expensive than other fats. They consumed fresh pork 
to a somewhat greater extent and cured pork of various sorts in 
about the same measure but slightly less beef than whites. Roughly 
the same amount of cabbage was used by urban families in each racial 
group, but Negroes consumed substantially less of the other vege- 
tables shown. This was particularly true in regard to tomatoes, one 
of the main sources of vitamin C. Another significant example of 
lesser consumption among Negroes was white potatoes. On the other 
hand, Negroes consumed greater quantities of sweet potatoes than 
whites but not enough to make up for the large difference in regard 
to white potatoes. Since most vegetables were in season during the 
months covered by the survey, and hence obtainable at less expense 



fable 41. - ATara^e Quantity of Spaolflod Foods Consumad at Hona during Ona Waak, May-Auguat, 1936, by latlaa-bora, 
lonraliaf, Woraal Paailias in Columbia, S. C., Mobila, Ala., and Atlanta, Ga., by Income and Color 



Vote: figuret in paranthesea era baaed on 12 cataa. 
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than during the late fall and winter, it is probable that average 
weekly consumption would have been even lower on an annual basis. 
May to August is not the season for low-priced citrus fruits, but 
they are available the year around. The exceedingly small quantities 
used, and the lack of substitutes on a large scale, suggest a serious 
deficiency in this respect in the diets of both white and Negro urban 
families in the South. This is much more serious for the latter, 
however, since they are so heavily concentrated at the lowest income 
levels where the consumption of these important fruits is negligible. 

The consumption of eggs, of whole fresh milk, and of canned 
milk, even at given income levels, was substantially lower among 
Negro than white urban families. Buttermilk was used almost as 
freely by Negroes as by whites at the lower income levels. It is of 
considerable significance that the relative difference between Negroes 
and whites in the quantities of eggs and of whole, fresh, and canned 
milk that were consumed declined substantially with increase in in- 
come. This suggests that the failure of Negro urban families at the 
low income levels to consume these important foods to as great an 
extent as white urban families with similar incomes was due at 
least in part to the fact that they had to limit their food expendi- 
tures more rigorously than white families, since they were forced 
to keep their total expenditures closer to their meager incomes. 

All of these comparisons apply to corresponding income groups. 
When the general averages for all income groups combined were 
compared, the differences were much greater. Whites reported the 
consumption of nearly six times as much whole fresh milk and 
twice as much canned milk as Negroes. On the average, white 
families used more than twice as many eggs, over three times as 
many tomatoes, five times as many oranges, and over twice as many 
pounds of white potatoes as Negro families. Negroes used some- 
what less butter and other table fats but more lard products. Beef 
was used in considerably larger quantities by whites than by Negroes. 
Negroes are thought to be particularly fond of pork and poultry, and 
at given income levels Negro families were found to consume more 
of these products, on the average, than white families. The general 
figures, however, indicate that, while they did use more fresh pork 
and salt-side, they consumed less bacon, ham, and poultry than white 
families. On the other hand, Negroes used more than twice as much 
fresh fish as whites. The consumption of white flour and of corn 
meal was higher among Negro than white urban families, but con- 
sumption of wheat bread was more than three times as high among 
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the latter as among the former. If two-thirds of the weight of the 
bread is added to the weight of the flour and corn meal (following 
the procedure used by Stiebeling),® it appears that the average con- 
sumption of these three products was slightly higher for whites than 
for Negroes. The fact that Negroes consumed more of a number of 
products, such as fish, fatty foods, flour, and corn meal, than whites 
indicates that Negroes buy cheaper varieties of foods within given 
groups or perhaps that they market with greater care. 

Among farm families the consumption of milk and potatoes was 
considerably greater than that reported by urban families in the 
case of Negroes and whites alike, both in general and at given income 
levels (Appendix table 27). The relatively generous quantities of 
milk consumed by farm families reflect to a great extent the quanti- 
ties that were produced at home. The much greater consumption of 
milk by white than Negro farm families, even at given income 
levels, is largely due to the fact that the latter are less likely to have 
cows. It appears significant that the consumption of milk increased 
more with family size in the case of white farm operators than in 
the case of Negro farm families or white sharecroppers. The same 
contrast occurred in the consumption of potatoes. 

With regard to various foodstuflFs, Negro farm families, including 
both operators and sharecroppers, were worse off even than white 
sharecroppers. This was particularly true with regard to milk, eggs, 
poultry, and potatoes. The average consumption of grain products'^ 
was, however, about the same for Negro farm families as for fami- 
lies of white sharecroppers and operators alike. The average quan- 
tities of various foods consumed by white operators were consist- 
ently larger than those consumed by white sharecroppers except in 
the case of flour and cereals. 

Data on the consumption of various foods by Negro and white 
school children in two Texas counties offer corroborative evidence 
of racial differences in food consumption (Appendix table 28). Both 
in Brazos County, which is a rural county characterized by diversi- 
fied farming but with cotton the leading crop, and in Jefferson 
County in the Gulf coast region, where 90 per cent of the population 
is urban, Negro school children consume considerably less of most 
of the protective foods than do white children. 

•Hazel K. Stiebeling and Esther F. Phipard, Diets of Families of Employed 
Wage Earners and Clerical Workers in Cities, Circular No. 507, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, 1939, Table 13, footnote 2. 

^ Baked goods were not included, but the quantities consumed on southern farms, 
even by white operators, were small. 
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PROPORTIONS OF FAMILIES THAT CONSUME VARIOUS FOODS 

The data from the Consumer Purchases Study on food consump- 
tion (both value and quantity) discussed thus far related to all 
families sampled, regardless of whether they reported consumption 
of the particular food or group of foods. One reason for the low 
average consumption figures in the case of certain foods is that 
some families did not use them at all during the week for which 
they supplied data. Some milk, some fresh fruit, fresh vegetables, 
and potatoes ought to be included, however, in the daily diet of 
every individual, even if living on a restricted budget; and at least 
one or two eggs a week should be included. The large number of 
families, particularly in the Negro group, that did not consume one or 
another of these foods during an entire week provides the most 
telling evidence, therefore, in regard to the extent of dietary defi- 
ciencies (Appendix table 29). Consumption of the protective foods 
in inadequate amounts is serious, but complete absence of these 
foods from the diet for any length of time is even more dangerous 
to health. Of all the Negro farm families sampled in the South only 
34 per cent reported the consumption of any fresh fruit during an 
entire week sometime between the beginning of March and the end 
of November; only 66 per cent used eggs or milk, and only 86 per 
cent reported the consumption of fresh vegetables. Even potatoes 
(Irish and sweet), which are relatively cheap, were consumed by only 
slightly more than half of these southern Negro farm families. The 
situation was somewhat better among white sharecroppers and still 
more favorable among white farm operators. This was partly due 
to the fact that the income level of whites, especially operators, was 
higher than that of Negro operators and sharecroppers combined. 
Even among white operators, however, one-third did not use any 
fresh fruit and over one-fourth did not use potatoes during the 
week for which they reported. About ii per cent did not include 
fluid milk or eggs in their diet, and 8 per cent did not have fresh 
vegetables. 

In general, the proportion of families that reported consumption 
of the various protective foods increased fairly steadily with rising 
incomes. There were some families among the white farm operators 
with incomes of $3,000 and more, however, that did not report con- 
sumption of specific items. This indicates that nutritive deficiencies 
are not always caused by economic factors, however important such 
factors are, W sometimes are rather the result of traditional dietary 
habits. 
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Finally, it is significant that there was no clear evidence that in- 
creasing family size was accompanied by an increase in the relative 
number of families consuming the important protective foods. In- 
deed, among rural Negroes especially the proportion that used milk, 
eggs, and fresh fruit tended to be smaller in the case of the very large 
than of the very small families. 

The general picture in the southern villages and in the three 
southern cities studied was sufficiently similar to the farm situation 
to make detailed comment unnecessary. Two points should be noted, 
however. First, the proportion of families consuming fresh fruits 
was considerably higher in villages than in farm areas and in cities 
than in villages, both in general and at corresponding income levels. 
This reflects the highly developed system of marketing which makes 
fresh fruits easily available in cities and possibly also the higher 
educational standard and the greater detachment from traditional 
food habits in the urban than the farm population. Second, in non- 
farm communities there was a significant increase with rising income 
in the relative number of families reporting milk consumption. 

The data presented thus far are highly suggestive of the relative 
deficiency of the diets of various groups of Negro and white families. 
Negroes have lower average total food expenditures than white 
families of the same composition with similar incomes in the same 
community. At the middle and upper income levels, at least in urban 
communities, this difference is increased by the fact that whites make 
larger expenditures for food away from home. Substantial differ- 
ences remain, however, in regard to expenditures for food for home 
consumption. This reflects the fact that Negroes allot a larger pro- 
portion of their food allowance than do whites to relatively inex- 
pensive foods with a high caloric content. Moreover, Negroes pur- 
chase processed foods, which are relatively expensive, much less 
commonly than whites. In urban communities the use of such foods 
has become so widespread, at least among whites, that such clearly 
defined differences in habits of food purchase as shown in Table 42 
would certainly have some influence on total food expenditures.® By 
and large processed foods provide fewer nutrients than an equal 
quantity of nonprocessed foods, so that the Negro gains in this re- 
spect. In regard to the general distribution of the food budget, how- 
ever, there can be little question that whites obtain a better supply of 
those foods that are particularly important for the maintenance of 
health. The fact that in urban areas, at least, Negro families generally 

® In the rural South the use of processed foods is so limited that racial differences 
in that respect are unimportant. 
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devote a somewhat smaller proportion of their total expenditures to 
food than white families with similar incomes suggests that Negroes 
consider other goods and services more important. On the other 
hand, data presented above suggest that with increases in income 
Negro families increase their consumption of the protective foods 
more rapidly than whites. 

NUTRITIVE CONTENT OF DIETS 

A precise indication of the relative adequacy of the diets of Negro 
and white families can be obtained only through analysis of the nu- 
tritive content of their food supplies. Such an analysis has been 
completed for farm families on the basis of the Consumer Purchases 
Study.® The corresponding analyses for city and village families 
were not available in time for detailed use, but information on urban 
families can be obtained from the study of employed wage earners 
and clerical workers,^® even though this sample study was never 
intended to be representative of the total population. 

The consumption data refer to quantities of food brought into the 
kitchen for family meals rather than to quantities eaten. Hence, al- 
though in estimating the nutritive value account was taken of the 
average amount of refuse or inedible material in the different food 
items, the figures shown are probably somewhat higher than the 

® U. S. Department of Agriculture, Miscellaneous Publication No. 405. 

See Hazel K. Stiebeling and Esther F. Phipard, op. cit. 

The families participating in this special food study were selected from a larger 
group sampled in the study of the income and disbursements of employed wage 
earners and clerical workers, 1934-36. The plan was to obtain from about one- 
fourth of the families co-operating in the general study records of food consumption 
during one week in each of the four seasons, but many that agreed to co-operate 
proved unwilling to continue in succeeding seasons, after keeping the records for 
one week. In such cases the family next on the list was requested to supply informa- 
tion for the succeeding periods. As a result there was a certain selective bias in the 
sample of families that kept food records. 

“The consumption of food during the week was determined by taking an inventory, 
by weight, of food on hand at the beginning and end of the period, and obtaining a 
(kty-by-day record of the food purchased or brought into the house from market, 
garden, cellar, or other source of supply . . . certain information was obtained re- 
garding each person fed from the family food supply. For each regular member of 
the household this included age, height, weight, sex, and a statement of the major 
kinds of work or activity engaged in day by way, and the approximate time in- 
volved” (pp. 4-s), in order to provide a basis for estimating food needs. 

Food records were obtained from southern Negro families in Richmond, Va., 
Birmingham and Mobile, Ala., Memphis, Tenn., and New Orleans, La., and from 
whites in the following three East South Central cities : Birmingham and Mobile, 
Ala., and Memphis, Tenn. Some white families in other sections of the South par- 
ticipated in the survey. Since records were obtained from only a small number of 
such families, however, and since they relate to only one or two seasons, no consid- 
eration is given the findings in this chapter. 
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values of actual food intake, since neither kitchen nor plate waste 
was accounted for. The nutritive values were estimated by af^lying 
average figures on the nutritive composition of each food to the 
consumption data.^^ 

Since the need for the different nutrients varies widely with the 
sex and age of persons and the degree of their activity, standard 
allowances for each nutrient were computed for a nutrition-require- 
ment unit,’ which thus served as a common denominator for the 
varying needs of persons of different sex, age, and activity.^ In 
connection with the special food survey the size of households was 
determined in nutrition-requirement units as well as in persons. The 
average amounts of the various nutrients supplied daily by the diets 
of Negro and white families, as shown in Table 43, were thus 
computed per requirement unit, so that direct comparisons may be 
made with the indicated standard allowances. When considering 
these data it should be recognized, however, that the computation 
of family size in nutrition-requirement units involved use of rather 
arbitrary allowances for different persons.^® Indeed, knowledge of 
nutritive needs and also of the nutritive content of various foods is 
the subject of continuing research. 

Although the general averages shown in Table 43 greatly over- 
state actual conditions, particularly in the case of Negroes, and thus 
minimize race differences, it is of some interest to consider them. 
The diets of the urban whites supplied larger quantities of seven of 
the nine nutrients than the diets of the urban Negroes. Negroes 
obtained about the same amount of iron, on the average, and some- 
what more vitamin A value. The diets of Negroes were particularly 
deficient in respect to calcium, for which milk is the best source; 
ascorbic acid, supplied mainly by citrus fruits and tomatoes ; and ribo- 
flavin, found primarily in green and leafy vegetables, egg yolk, and 
milk. While the food supply of Negroes provides, according to the 
general averages, approximately the standard allowance of calories, 
protein, phosphorus, and iron, it is obvious that a great proportion 
of the families receive less than the standard even for these nutrients. 

^Ibid., pp. 38-39. It should be noted that there are variations in the nutritive 
content of certain foods, such as milk and butter, according to season and other 
factors. 

^^In measuring the needs of different individuals, sex and age were taken into 
account in all cases but degree of activity only in the case of energy requirements. It 
should be noted, however, that the needs of individuals vary also with height, 
weight, and other physical characteristics that are not considered. It is probable 
that variations in need because of such factors are at least partially eliminated by 
the use of averages. 

^ Hazel K. Stiebeling and Esther F. Phipard, op. cit, p. 41. 



Table 43. - Average Nutritive Value of Diets per Day per Requirenent Unit of Negro Families a/ in 5 Southern 
Cities ^ and of Wiite Families in 3 East South Central Cities, cj December, IDS^lPebruai^/, 1937 
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This is corroborated at least in part by the data for different food* 
e3q)enditure levels.^ The average value per day per requirement unit 
of each of the nutrients was below the suggested standard when 
Negro families spent $0.63-$!. 24 per person per week for food. 
Even the caloric content of the diets was inadequate for those spend- 
ing less than $1.25 per person per week for food. 

The average caloric intake was generally higher for Negroes than 
for whites at corresponding food-expenditure levels, and it increased 
more rapidly with rising economic levels in the case of Negroes than 
of whites. This probably reflects the greater energy needs of Negroes, 
who are more often employed at heavy labor.“ 

The average protein content of the diets of Negroes and whites 
was about equal to the standard when weekly per person food ex- 
penditures were $i.25-$i.87 and increased at successive levels of 
expenditure. In each case it was slightly higher for Negroes than for 
whites. The situation was approximately the same with respect to 
phosphorus. About the same amount of calcium was supplied by 
the foods purchased by Negroes and whites that made similar per 
person food expenditures. The average calcium content was, how- 
ever, considerably below standard when per person outlays were 
below $1.88 per week and just about equal to the standard when ex- 
penditures were $i.88-$2.49. An ample supply of vitamin A was 
obtained, on the average, by Negro families in each food-expenditure 
group beginning at $1.25 but by white families only when they spent 
at least $2.50 per person per week for food. This is attributable 
mainly to the more generous supply of leafy, green, and yellow 
vegetables in the diets of Negroes than of whites^ and probably 
also to a difference in the selection of particular greens in this im- 
portant group, with Negroes tending to use more of the cheap but 
vitamin-rich collards, kale, turnip and mustard greens. While the 
vitamin Bj values averaged higher for Negroes than for whites in 
the same expenditure class, the average amounts were below stand- 

Negro families usually are considerably smaller than white families in the same 
per capita food-expenditure group because most Negro families can afford a 
higher per person expenditure only when they are small. This circumstance, how- 
ever, may limit the comparability of data for Negroes and whites in the same group 
to some extent since it is probable that dietary patterns show some variation with 
family size even at given per capita food-expenditure levels. 

At least 4,500 calories is indicated by the Food and Nutrition Committee of the 
National Research Council as the requirement for “a very active man” (New York 
Times, May 24, 1941). Stiebeling and Phipard (op. cit., p. 42) also suggest an 
allowance of 4,500 calories for a man engaged in “very active work.” 

This difference is probably exaggerated by the fact that the consumption esti- 
mates for Negroes did not take into account the winter months, while those for 
whites did. 
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ard for both Negroes and whites in the expenditure groups below 
$1.88. The average riboflavin content was sufficient for both Negroes 
and whites when weekly per person food expenditures were as much 
as $1.88. Differences between the two racial groups at corresponding 
expenditure levels were negligible. Ascorbic acid, or vitamin C, was 
likewise supplied to about the same extent by the diets of Negroes 
and whites spending similar amounts for food per person, but it 
was obtained in sufficient quantity only by those spending $2.50 or 
more per person for food. 

Average figures conceal the wide variations among individual 
families. An analysis of individual dietary records was made by the 
Bureau of Home Economics for families at two expenditure levels 
for which data were available for Negroes, but the number of Negro 
cases was sufficient to warrant study of the findings only at the 
$1.25-$!. 87 food-expenditure level. It must be kept in mind that such 
a food-expenditure level probably is somewhat higher than most 
Negro urban families, and particularly large Negro urban families, 
can afford. 

Table 44 shows the proportion of Negro and white families spend- 
ing $i.25-$i. 87 weekly per person for food whose diets supplied 
less than specified amounts of seven nutrients. The minimum amount 
of each nutrient needed for a fair diet is indicated in each case by 
the smaller figure in the table stub and the minimum amount for a 
good diet is represented by the larger figure. The diet as a whole 
was classified as poor if the raw foods provided less than the smaller 
quantity of any one nutrient. It was classed as fair if it was better 
in every respect than the specifications for poor diets but poorer in 
one or more nutrients than the specifications for good diets. It was 
considered good only if the food material furnished at least as much 
of each nutrient as indicated by the higher allowance. Many fami- 
lies that obtain an adequate supply of one nutrient receive less than 
the suggested standard for some other nutrient. In consequence, it is 
not surprising to find that the majority of the families with weekly 
per person food expenditures of $i.25-$i.87 were classified as having 
poor diets (Table 45). The fact that the proportion of families at 
this expenditure level that had good and fair diets, respectively, was 
higher among Negroes than among whites probably reflects to a large 
extent the greater consumption by Negroes of leafy, green, and 
yellow vegetables. These data confirm the impression that Negro 
urban families, at least as far as they have been covered by these 
sample studies, get an adequate or at least a fair diet for a given 
amount of money more often than white families because of their 
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Food-expenditure Level, ty Color, Decemher, 1934-February, 1937 
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In each case the smaller figure Indicates the amount of the given nutrient required 
for a "fair" diet; the larger figure Indicates the amount required for a "good* diet. 

Peroentagea are only approximate, sinoe they were ooaputed by interpolation. 

Souroei Rasel K. Stiebellng and lather F* Phipard, Diets of Families of Employed Wags. 
Earners and Clerioal Workers in Cities. Ciroular No. 507, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, 1939, pp. 41-68. 
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less expensive food habits. These findings would become still more 
important if they could be checked on the basis of more extensive 
material for urban families. The results indicate, however, that the 
popular notions concerning Negro improvidence are exaggerated. It 
has been established that a large number of Negro urban families 
handle their food money better than white urban families of cor- 
responding economic status. 

According to the Consumer Purchases Study data there is no 
consistent race differential of the same kind in farm areas of the 
Southeast (Table 46). There is a regional difference, however, in 
that both white and Negro farm families in the Southeast obtained 
diets of higher nutritive value in each food value per capita class 
than farm families in other parts of the country.^*^ 

The diets of southeastern farm families were more satisfactory, 
on the average, than those of the urban families previously referred 
to.^® Even the mean figures for the lowest expenditure group shown 
indicated relatively good conditions except in regard to ascorbic 
acid and riboflavin.^® Nevertheless, there are large numbers of Negro 
and white farm families in the Southeast which have diets with less 
than optimal content in various respects (Table 47), and it is ap- 
parent that the deficiencies are particularly marked for families 
which have to restrict their per capita food expenditure to a minimum 
because of low incomes or large size. Eighty per cent of the Negro 
families in the food-expenditure group most typical for nonrelief, 
normal Negro farm households ($0.69-$!. 37 per expenditure unit 
per week) had diets which were characterized as poor, and only 
three per cent had a food consumption which met, or nearly met, 
requirements for an excellent diet (Table 48). 

Some families with even fairly high food expenditures had poor 
diets. A few white farm families with a weekly food expenditure 
per expenditure unit of $2.77-$3.45 had diets which were classified 
as poor, and the same situation was found among 26 per cent of the 
families of white urban wage earners and clerical workers with a 
weekly per capita food expenditure of $3.7S-$4.37.^® In view of this 

Table 46 contains a comparison with the Middle Atlantic and North Central 
states only, but other regions of the country show similar conditions. (U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Miscellaneous Publication No. 405, pp. 52-81 and loi.) 

^®It should be remembered, however, that certain large groups of low-income 
families were excluded from the farm sample. 

Estimates of the requirements for riboflavin vary between 1.5 and 2.7 milligrams. 
(See Table 47, footnote a.) 

^U. S. Department of Agriculture, Miscellaneous Publication No. 405, p. 85; 
and Hazel K. Stiebeling and Esther F. Phipard, op, cit„ p. 74- 




l>«p«rta»nt of Agrloalturo. Misoolloaeous Pablioation No. 405. pp. 52-61 and 101, 
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Orad* ^ of dlot 



mmm 


#2.08-92*78 

Negro farm 
operators aad 

Negro farm 
operators and 

White farm operators 

White farm oper- 

ators 


shareoroppers 

In the 

Southeast 

shareoroppers 
in the 
Southeast 

mm 

Nox*th and 
West ^ 


imi 

Number of famllioe • . . . . 

109 

89 

mm 

83 

78 

182 

Per cent of families 
with diets graded 

as 

*xoellent or good • • 

3 I 

19 

28 

■ 

58 

m 

Pair 

17 

39 

41 


25 


Poor 

1 

60 

42 

33 

wimm 

17 



Slots wore classified as ■poor If they failed to meet ax^ one of the following 
requirements In regard to the food content per nutrition unit i>or dayt protein 50 grams, 
ohlolum 0.46 gram, phoexdxorous 0.88 gram. Iron 10 milligrams, yitamln A 3,000 
International Unite, thiamin 1.0 milligram or 333 International Units, ascorhlo 
acid 30 milligrams or 600 International Unite, riboflavin 0.9 milligram. They were 
classed as If they met all these requirements hut by less than a 50 per cent margin 
with respect to one or more nutrients; as good if the diets contained at least 50 per 
cent mors of each nutrient but less than 100 per cent more in the case of the Tit.affllno; 
and as excellent if they provided for al least 100 per cent mors of vitamins and 
riboflavin and 50 per cent more of other nutrients than Is needed for a fair diet. 

An excellent diet -consequently meets about the same requirements as Is Indicated In 
Table 47 and corresponds roughly to what is called a good diet In Table 44, 

New England, Middle Atlsntlo and North Central, Plains and Mountain, and 
Paolflo regions* 

Coaroei U. S* Department of Agrloulture, Ulsoallaneous Publloatlon No. 408, pp. as, 85^ 
and 106* 

fact it is appropriate to ask what is the minimum amount of money 
per capita for which at least a fair diet, or even a good diet, can 
be obtained. 

A theoretically satisfactory answer on this question could be 
obtained on the basis of a list of foods so composed that it would 
provide for an adequate diet at the lowest possible cost. It is quite 
probable, however, that such a diet would be so far removed from 
actual food habits that there would not be any prospect of its gen- 
eral adoption. Nor is there any guarantee that all foodstuffs on this 
list would be produced and marketed under present conditions in 
large enough quantities to meet the demands of the whole population. 
A more practical approach has been made by Stiebeling and Phipard, 
who determined the smallest amount per person for which some small 
portion of a sample was able to purchase a diet of a certain standard. 
All homemakers cannot have expert knowledge of the nutritive values 
of various foods in relation to their cost. If some housewives, how- 
ever, who are probably not especially well educated actually have 
succeeded in buying an adequate diet for a certain small sum of 
money, it is possible that eventually most housewives in similar 
economic circumstances could be taught to use their food money in 
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the same way, provided an extensive educational program to that 
end was inaugurated. 

On the basis of the study of wage earners and clerical workers in 
cities,®^ it was found that practically all southern Negro families had 
diets which were poor when the value of the food consumed was less 
than $0.95 per person per week at 1935-36 prices and that only 10 
per cent of those having good diets spent $1.90 or less per person per 
week. For white families in the East South Central region the corre- 
sponding figures were $1.00 and $2.15. The annual cost, according 
to both sets of figures, was roughly $50 per person as the minimum 
for a fair diet and $100 per person for a good diet.^^ 

Among the middle-sized and large Negro families in Columbia, 
Mobile, and Atlanta only a minority devoted enough money to their 
food budgets for the purchase of good diets and a large number of 
them spent even less than was necessary for a fair diet (Table 49). 
Conditions were somewhat better in Columbus, Ohio, but even there 
most middle-sized and large Negro families spent less than was 
necessary for a good diet. 

Spending too little money on food, however, is not always a result 
of extreme poverty. As illustrated by the data for southern villages 
(Table 50), it occurs even when incomes are fairly high and, to- 
gether with lack of skill in marketing, cooking, or composition of 
diets, it represents a major cause of such dietary deficiencies as are 
not brought about by economic conditions. Also some low-income 
families spend much more for food than is necessary, thereby jeop- 
ardizing the adequacy of their living conditions in other vital respects, 
such as housing, clothing, and medical care. At the same time the vil- 
lage data provide additional evidence of the extremely low dietary 
levels in many Negro families.^^ 

Hazel K. Stiebeling and Esther F. Phipard, op. cit., pp. 79-8$. For definitions 
of good and fair diets in terms of nutritive content, see pp. 12 1- 122. 

The corresponding figures for other areas were somewhat higher. 

Twenty-eight per cent of all large (types VI and VII) Negro nonrelief fami- 
lies in the southern-village sample spent less than 3.3 cents per meal per food- 
expenditure unit or approximately $36 per year. 



Table 49. • Proportion of Kative-born.Nonrellf, Formal F<»mllies Which Spent lef^s then $60 and less 
than $100 for Food per Person per Year in Selected Cities/ by Color and Fa*nily Type, i 
1935-36 
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Chapter VIII 


FAMILY EXPENDITURES FOR GOODS AND 
SERVICES OTHER THAN FOOD AND HOUSING 


Other chapters analyze consumption patterns of Negroes and whites 
with regard to food and housing. In this chapter expenditures for 
the other main categories of expenditures are considered. Since there 
are scarcely any generally accepted standards by which to judge 
the adequacy of these expenditure items, attention will be centered 
almost exclusively on differences between Negro and white families 
in various types of communities.^ 

HOUSEHOLD OPERATION AND FURNISHINGS 

Once a dwelling unit has been acquired, maintenance of a home 
requires, in addition to furnishings, heat, light, and refrigeration, 
provision for water, for laundry and cleaning, for garbage and ash 
removal, and for sundry other items.^ When income permits, house- 
hold help falls into the same category, but otherwise the domestic 
functions are performed by the housewife and other family members. 
The services of the latter cannot be evaluated satisfactorily and hence 
are not included among expenditures (nonmoney expenditures) for 
household operation, although they constitute an important part of 
the real value of family living. Also, the value of fuel, light, and 
refrigeration has been omitted, although it frequently exceeds that of 
other items of household operation.® 

At given income levels outlays for household operation (exclusive 
of fuel, light, and refrigeration) were lower among Negro than 

^ The tables are often merely illustrative. Full details regarding^ the various items 
of consumption are found in publications of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
and the U. S. Department of Agriculture based on data from the Consumer Pur- 
chases Study. 

’Such as household disinfectants and insecticides, moving charges, express and 
freight fees, stationery, and postage. 

’ In farm areas fuel is often obtained without direct expenditure, and its valuation 
is subject to considerable error. In urban areas one or more of these items may be 
included in the rent paid by tenants with the result that the average amounts 
reported are more or less incomplete. 
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Table Sl.^Terage Szpenditure axid Proportion of Total ZxpendltureB V iretive-l}om, Konrelief , 2?ormal 
Taoilies In Selected Connnuilties for Household Operation* sJ Family Type, W Income, an 
Color, 1935-36 


Family Expenditures 



Sourceet U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletins Ho. 643 and 647, Vol. II, Tabular Sumaary, Table 
IT. S. Bepartment of Acriculture, Miscellaneous Publication No. 465, Tables 35, 40, and 46, as 
unpublished data. 
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white families in 1935-36 (Table 51). This was particularly marked 
in southern rural areas. At the same time there was a steady increase 
in such expenditures by both Negroes and whites with movement 
from southern farms to urban areas. 

The number of members in the family appeared to bear little 
relationship to average expenditures for household operation. Thus, 
as usual, large families were worse off than small ones. Variations in 
family income, on the other hand, had a decided influence. This 
indicates that the need and desire for various household supplies 
and services are not easily satisfied. The major portion of the increase 
was apparently attributable to the increased demand for domestic 
service. Household help was employed by only 4 per cent of the 
nonrelief normal Negro families studied in Atlanta during 1935-36 
but by nearly 50 per cent of the corresponding white families. The 
average amount spent per year per family (including those families 
which did not have any household help) was $2 and $64, respec- 
tively.* That the proportion of nonrelief families having hired help 
was much lower among Negroes than whites even at given income 
levels is indicated by the following figures for Atlanta :® 


Income 

Per cent of families reporting 
expendittires for household help 

Negro 

White 

All incomes 

4 

47 

Less than $500 

I 

— 

$500-1999 

3 

16 

|i,ooo-$i,499 

3 

20 

$i, 500 -$i ,999 

II 

40 

$ 2 , 000 - 13,999 

22 

62 

$3,000 or more 

t 

89 


* Fewer than 35 cases. 


In respect to expenditures for household supplies and services other 
than domestic help, it was found from preliminary examination of 
the detailed data for Columbia, Mobile, and Atlanta 

that laundry expense was of major importance, with telephone costs 
nmning second. At the lowest income levels, families spent more for 

* U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 647, VoL II, Tabular Summary, 
Table 5. 

•Idem. 
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laundry supplies for washing at home than for laundry sent out. At 
higher income levels, however, this relationship was reversed, since the 
average expense for laundry supplies varied little with income, while 
that for laundry sent out increased rapidly even among Negro families.® 

There is evidence, moreover, that in these cities white families sent 
out their laundry much more commonly than Negro families even at 
the same income levels.'^ Thus in Atlanta, Georgia, white families in 
the $2,250-$2,499 income class averaged $50.10 for laundry sent 
out, while Negro families at the same income level spent only half 
as much ($25.00). 

Expenditures for furnishings and equipment are different in 
character from those for household operation. While many of the 
small items, such as kitchen utensils, china, glassware, and some 
household linens, must be replaced more or less frequently, the re- 
mainder of the items, such as furniture, floor coverings, sewing 
machines, and refrigerators, are purchased infrequently by any 
given family. In consequence, average figures are particularly un- 
representative of the general level of spending, since they reflect the 
fact that most families spent small amounts for routine items and 
occasional families made larger outlays during the year for expensive, 
durable equipment. 

While the differences between the general average expenditures of 
Negro and white families for furnishings and equipment were 
smaller than the differences for household operation, there can be 
little doubt that by and large Negro homes are less well furnished 
than those of whites (Table 52). Even when Negro families had 
the same incomes as white families, they spent less on the average for 
furnishings and equipment. Among both groups average expendi- 
tures for such goods increased with income, but in neither group 
was the proportion of the total budget allotted to this category clearly 
related to income. 

The extremely small expenditures for furnishings and equipment 
by farm families in the South attest to the meagemess of the fur- 
nishings in their homes. With their very low incomes little money 
could be allocated to other than the items essential for bare existence. 
Moreover, the great mobility of southern sharecroppers and other 
tenants may account in part for this condition, since a family that 
moves frequently has less incentive than a stable family to spend 

® U, S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 647, Vol. II, p. 40. 

^ U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 648, Vol. I, Tabular Summary, 
Table 8. 



f«bl« 52* Average XDqpenditure end Proportion of Total Xrpendlturee of HatiYe-torn,liiOnrelief»Hor]Del Families in Selected 
CoBOBunities l^or Eonsehold Furnishings and Equipment, hy TamilF l^a, bJ Income, and Color, 1935*36 
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Sonreest tJ. S. Bureau of labor Statistics, Bulletin Ho, 647, Vol, II, Tabular Summary, Table 2; md U. S, Department of 
Agriculture, Miscellaneous Publication lo, 465, Tables 35, 40, and 46, and unpublished data. 



































53.. Proport Ion of BatlTe^bom* Honrellef, Voraal Fseilies In Selected Coaeninltiee Reporting Ovnerdiip of Specified 
Xq[alpaent, by Income end Color, 1935-36 



Bote: Pigaree in parentheses are based on 25 to SO cases, 

Sonrces: U. S. Bureau of labor Statistics, Bulletin lo. 648, Tol. IT, Table 
U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Ulscellaneous Publication lo. 436, Table IS. 
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such money as is available on furniture and other equipment for 
the home. The effect of these conditions, however, cannot be fully 
evaluated on the basis of the Consumer Purchases Study, since 
farm families which had moved within the year were excluded 
from the sample. 

Information on the ownership of various items of household 
equipment provides a more satisfactory measure of home conditions 
than data on average expenditures for such goods, both because it 
is more precise and because it represents the situation over a rela- 
tively long period of time. About 80 per cent of the Negro farm 
operators and more than 90 per cent of the sharecroppers in the 
South were without refrigerators of any sort. Almost 80 per cent 
of the white sharecroppers did not have refrigerators, but over 50 
per cent of the white operators had some sort of refrigeration 
(Table 53). Washing machines and vacuum cleaners were practi- 
cally never found in the homes of southern farm families of either 
race. Sewing machines, however, were fairly common with about 
two-thirds of all Negro operators and one-third to one-half of the 
Negro sharecroppers reporting this convenience. Sewing machines 
were owned by about four-fifths of the white operators and by two- 
thirds or more of the white sharecroppers. 

Data for families in Atlanta and Columbus provide evidence as 
to the general situation and, in addition, indicate the influence of 
income on the ownership of various types of equipment. In con- 
trast to the situation in the rural South, practically all nonrelief 
families in large cities, Negro as well as white, have refrigerators. 
At the same income levels, however, mechanical refrigerators were 
found more frequently in the homes of whites than of Negroes. At 
successively higher income levels the proportion of both Negro and 
white families owning mechanical refrigerators increased and the 
proportion with iceboxes declined. Washing machines and vacuum 
cleaners were reported more frequently in Columbus than in At- 
lanta, and in both cities they were much more likely to be found in 
the homes of whites than of Negroes with similar incomes. Owner- 
ship of sewing machines in Atlanta and Columbus appeared to bear 
relatively little relationship either to race or to family income. More 
striking is the fact that sewing machines were considerably less 
common in the cities than in the rural South. 

Apparently, race differences may be due not only to income fac- 
tors but also to a lag among Negroes in appreciation of the useful- 
ness of modem household equipment. On the other hand, it may be 
that the high-pressure salesman has been less active in Negro than 
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white neighborhoods. It is probable, in any case, that it is more diffi- 
cult for the Negro than for the white to obtain installment credit, 
the basis on which the low- or moderate-income family so largely 
purchases durable equipment. 

CLOTHING 

Expenditures for clothing like those for furnishings and equip- 
ment involve many small items which must be purchased frequently 
and more durable articles, such as overcoats, which are used from 
year to year, particularly when income is limited. They resemble 
expenditures for household services, on the other hand, in their 
marked increase with rising income. 

Clothing for the family members accounted on the average for 
approximately 10 per cent of the total family expenditures of both 
whites and Negroes (Table 54). At given income levels average 
expenditures for clothing were somewhat smaller among Negroes 
than among whites in farm areas but, more often than not, slightly 
larger among Negroes than whites in urban communities. More- 
over, clothing absorbed a slightly larger share of the budgets of 
Negro than white families with similar incomes in cities. 

Among urban families of both races average clothing expendi- 
tures increased with income considerably more rapidly than total 
expenditures, but the rise was somewhat more rapid in the case of 
Negroes.® Together with the fact that a larger proportion of total 
expenditures was devoted to clothing by Negroes than by whites 
with similar incomes in urban communities, this suggests that the 
former may attach more importance than whites to clothing. 

Clothing expenditures are not closely related to the number of 
members in the family. When the general averages were considered, 
families containing at least three adults (types IV and V) spent 
more, and even a slightly larger proportion of their budgets, in this 
way than smaller families. They also spent more than the largest 
families studied, which contain mostly children under 16 years of 
age. While it is true that clothing is cheaper for children than for 
adults, children’s clothing must be replaced more frequently. There 
can therefore be little doubt that many children, particularly in 
Negro families, must have been outfitted almost entirely in partly 

® The latter point appears in the table only in the case of Atlanta. In other non- 
farm communities and community groups, which do not appear in the table, however, 
the percentage of the total expenditures that was used for clothing increased more 
rapidly with income in Negro than white families (U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Miscellaneous Publication No. 396, Part 2, pp. 125 and 133). 



UbU M. &qpeQdiUir0 and Proportion of Total Si^nditoraa latlva-tem, Xbnrellef, Vonal TaBiliea in Salaetad 

CoamonltLet for Clothing, hy Color, Panily Type, ^ «id Zneoaa, I933-36 
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worn clothes that were handed down by other family members or 
were donated from various sources. 

At given income levels both husbands and wives reduced their 
own clothing expenditures considerably to meet the needs of other 
family members. Among Negro families in Atlanta with incomes 
below $500, for example, the clothing expenditures of husbands 
averaged $10 and those of wives $12 when there were no other 
members in the family, but when the families contained three to five 
additional members, both husbands and wives reduced their outlays 
to $5 per year on the average (Table 55). Both in general and at 
corresponding income levels, differences between the average ex- 
penditures of wives in small and large families were considerably 
greater than the corresponding differences in the outlays of hus- 
bands. With increasing income wives increased their expenditures 
for clothing more rapidly than husbands. These findings suggest that 
there is a minimum expenditure for clothing required by the male 
breadwinner, while his wife, if she does not work, can reduce her 
clothing budget much more drastically when economic pressure 
demands. 

A more precise indication of the extent of clothing deficiencies 
is provided by figures on the relative numbers that actually pur- 
chased specified articles of clothing at some time during the year. 
The proportion of a large group of persons that purchases a par- 
ticular item of clothing during one year is generally considered a 
reasonable index of the frequency of replacement over a period of 
years among persons at a given economic level. In other words, if 
50 per cent of the husbands in a particular economic group bought 
shirts during the year, one would conclude that men in those cir- 
cumstances normally buy one or more shirts every other year. 

The relatively small proportion of men in Columbia, Mobile, and 
Atlanta at the lower income levels who bought various t)q)es of 
clothing obviously reflects great need and indicates a tremendous 
potential market for clothing (Appendix table 30). The fact that 
not all men at the upper income levels purchased the various items 
probably indicates simply that some buy in such large quantities 
that they do not need to make replacements every year. The figures 
for the husbands in low-income families were far below the annual 
clothing requirements suggested in the WPA budget for an emer- 
gency standard of living.® For example, while an annual replace- 

• Margaret Loomis Stecker, Quantity Budgets for Basic' Maintenance and Emer- 
. gency Standards of Living, Research Bulletin Series I, No. 21, Works Progress 
Administration, Washington, 1936, p. 15. 
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*/ Tor a description of family typos, sse p. 80. 

Note; Tigures in parentheses ere based on 10 to 25 cases. 

Sources^ U. S. Bureaa of Labor Statistics. Bulletin No. 648, Vol. III. Tabular Suratary. 

Table 4; and U. S. Department of igrlculture. Miscellaneous Publication No. 465, 
Tables 37 and 48. 
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ment of one cotton work shirt and one other shirt with attached 
collar and purchase of a wool work shirt every other year is sug- 
gested, it appears that one-third of the Negro men at the lowest 
income level and almost one-fifth of the white and Negro men at 
the next level bought no shirts at all during the year. Likewise, in 
contrast to the annual purchase of two pairs of work shoes and one 
pair of oxfords suggested in the emergency budget, work shoes 
were purchased barely every other year, on the average ; two-thirds 
of the Negro men in families with incomes below $500 bought no 
street shoes, and approximately one-third of the white and Negro 
men at the next income level failed to purchase any during the year 
of the study. 

While it is obvious that the frequency of purchase would be 
lower among Negro than white men, because of their lower eco- 
nomic level, in respect to almost all types of clothing, this would 
probably not be true with respect to such articles as work shoes and 
overalls. The difference in the occupational status of Negro and 
white men, even at corresponding income levels, was reflected in 
the fact that while the proportion of white men who purchased 
work shoes declined rapidly with income this was not true in the 
case of Negroes. Similarly, the purchase of ties was much less com- 
mon among Negroes than whites in families with similar incomes. 

When the data for wives were examined, no such differences 
between whites and Negroes in similar income groups as appeared 
in the purchases of their husbands were found (Appendix table 30). 
The relatively small number of wives at low income levels that re- 
ported the purchase of most of the items, however, provides addi- 
tional evidence of the tremendous unmet clothing needs. While it is 
true that numbers of Negro women were domestic servants and 
probably received some clothing from their employers, this does not 
mean that their clothing needs were met. It must also be recognized 
that most of the Negro families at the low income levels customarily 
live at those levels, whereas many of the white families in corre- 
sponding groups had higher incomes in the past and have some 
likelihood of obtaining them again. 

PERSONAL CARE 

Expenditures for personal care were small in amount and com- 
prised, on the average, only i to 2 per cent of the total expenditures 
of white and Negro farm families and 2 to 3 per cent of the expen- 
ditures of nonfarm families of both races. The absolute amounts 
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spent by all nonrelief families on the average in certain communities 
on personal care were as follows 


Community or 
community group 

Barbershop and beauty- 
parlor service 

Toilet articles 
and preparations 

Negro 

White 

N^o 

White 

Georgia-Mississippi farm 
operators 

* 2.47 

10. 10 
19-50 

$ 8.80 
19.50 
29.00 

$ 3.85 

12.80 

16.20 

9 965 

24.20 

21.80 

Atlanta, Ga 

New York, N. Y 



Expenses for barbershop and beauty-parlor services at given income 
levels more often than not were somewhat higher for Negro than 
white families in urban areas. Negro families in Atlanta in the 
$i,o<X)-$i,499 income group, for instance, averaged $16.20 for this 
purpose in comparison with $13.50 for whites.^^ Amounts spent by 
women for personal services have increased rapidly since the advent 
of beauty parlors. Nevertheless, according to the findings of the 
Consumer Purchases Study, the family head characteristically spent 
more at the barbershop than his wife spent at the beauty parlor 
(Table 56). A possible exception was found among the high-income 
families. The expenditures of wives in large families were particu- 
larly low. 

Race differences in the use of beauty-parlor and barbershop serv- 
ices and of certain toilet articles were more apparent when the 
number of users rather than the average expense was considered. 
Only one-fifth of the Negro wives as compared with about two- 
thirds of the white wives in villages and small cities spent anything 
for beauty-parlor services (Appendix table 31). Over two-fifths of 
the Negro village families and approximately one- fourth of the 
Negro families in small cities failed to report expenses for den- 
tifrices, while all but 7 and 3 per cent, respectively, of the white 
families reported some expense of this sort. The potential market 
for various items of personal care is much greater in the case of 
Negroes than of whites, and for both groups it is much greater in 
farm than nonfarm areas. 

*®U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 648, Vol. Ill, Tabular Summary, 
Table 3 ; and U. S, Department of Agriculture, Miscellaneous Publication No. 455, 
Table 12. 

“ U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bulletin No. 648, Vol. III. Tabular Summary, 
Table 3. 
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TRAVEL AND TRANSPORTATION 

With the widespread ownership of automobiles, transportation 
has come to assume an important place in the budgets of American 
families. Except among such poor gp'oups as southern sharecroppers, 
average expenditures for fransportation^® generally rank next in 
importance after those for food, shelter, and clothing. This is ordi- 
narily true among Negroes as well as whites, although the former 
spend much less, on the average, than the latter for transportation, 
since such expenditures are closely related to income level (Table 
57 )- 

The lower transportation outlays of Negro than white families 
reflect mainly their less frequent ownership of automobiles. In At- 
lanta and the small southern cities surveyed less than one-fifth of 
the nonrelief normal Negro families reported ownership of cars 
during 1935-36 as compared with almost two-thirds of the corre- 
sponding white families (Table 58). For both racial groups auto- 
mobile ownership was somewhat more common in Columbus than 
in southern cities, but in New York it was much lower. Ownership 
was more widespread among farm operators than among families 
in southern cities. Thus automobile ownership appeared to be in- 
versely related to the size of the community.^® This was probably 
due to the fact that automobile operation tends to be more expen- 
sive in large cities than in smaller communities as a result of higher 
parking and garage charges^^ and also less necessary as public 
transportation facilities are more adequate. The striking fact re- 
vealed by the data in Table 58 is that the proportion of owners was 
much lower among Negro than white families in any given com- 
munity or group of communities even at corresponding income 
levels. This finding, which may seem somewhat surprising, is sub- 
stantiated by the results of an independent study in which all groups 
of families were sampled.^® It is probable that Negroes face greater 

Includes amounts spent for the operation and purchase of an automolnle and for 
all other travel and transportation other than for business purposes. The automobile 
not only serves as a method of transportation but also has well-defined social and 
recreational uses. Since it would have been impractical to ask the families covered 
in the Consumer Purchases Study to separate the amounts spent for utilitarian and 
social purposes, the figures cover all expenditures for family use of the automcibile. 

^This was found to be characteristic of all regions of the United States. See 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 648, Vol. VI. 

See U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 648, Vol. VI, Tabular Sum- 
mary, Table $. 

Information regarding the ownership of automobiles In 1933 by Negro and 
wHte families at different income levels was obt^ed in the Financial Survey of 



Table 57.-Average Eiyenditwe and Proportion of Total Eaqpenditures of Hative-bom, Honrellef, Homal Fajnilie* in Selected 
CoBHunitlee for Traisportation, by lacoM axi.d Color. 1935-36 


R 


M5 



For Atlanta, Colianbas, and Key York, the incoaie Claeses are |1.500-$2,249 end $2,250-$2,999. 

Vote: Fi^ee in parentheses are based on 10 to 23 cases* 

Sources: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletins Vo, 6U3, 644, and 647, Vol. II, Tabular Sumnary, Table 2: and 

U. S.^artaent of Agriculture, Miscellaneous P\fi)lication No. 396, Tables 38 and 40, Miscellaneous ^bllcatlon 
Vo. 465, Tables 35 and 40, and unpublished data. 





















Table 58.* Proportion of Native-born, Nonrelief, Normal Families In Selected Communities 
Owning Automobiles, by Income and Color, 1935-36 
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a/ Albany, 6a.; Gastonia, N. C.; Sumter, S. C.; and Griffin, Ga. 

Sources; U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 646, Vol. VI, Tabular 
Summery, Table 3; and U. S. Department of Agriculture, Miscellaneous 
Publication No. 415, Table 39. 
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difficulties than whites in obtaining installment credit. Practically 
all low-income families buy used cars, and this difficulty may be 
particularly great when purchasing from secondhand dealers rather 
than through regular automobile financing companies. It is possible 
also that automobile salesmen have not been fully aware of the 
potentialities of the Negro market. Furthermore, it may be that 
Negroes have less interest than whites in owning a car for purposes 
of week-end trips or vacations, since parks and resorts are fre- 
quently closed to Negroes or Negroes are at least unwelcome. 

There were, however, no consistent differences between Negroes 
and whites at given income levels in the proportion that purchased 
cars during the year 1935-36. The ratio of purchasers to owners, 
which constitutes a rough measure of the replacement rate, tended, 
on the other hand, to be greater among Negroes than whites with 
similar incomes. It seems probable that this reflects not a normally 
higher replacement rate among Negroes but rather the fact that 
Negroes had postponed replacement during the depression of the 
thirties longer than whites^® and that many Negroes were buying 
automobiles for the first time. If this is true, the greater prevalence 
of automobile ownership among whites than among Negroes in 
corresponding groups may be more a reflection of depression con- 
ditions and their more severe effect on Negroes than on whites 
than a difference that would obtain at all stages in the business 
cycle. 

In spite of the fact that Negroes have fewer automobiles than 
whites with similar incomes, a large number of low-income Negro 
families do own automobiles. At least a few of the urban families 
with incomes too low to cover the cost of the emergency level budget 
(see pp. 84-88) operated automobiles of some sort during 1935-36. 
Among farm families 10-24 per cent of the Negroes with incomes 
below $500 and 12-36 per cent of the corresponding whites re- 
ported automobile ownership (Table 58). Raper, commenting upon 

Urban Housing. While this information (U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Consumer Use of Selected Goods and Sendees, 
by Income Classes, Market Research Series, No. 5, Washington, 1935-37) 
reveals racial differences that seem unreasonably great, if the income classification 
can be trusted, it is nevertheless of interest to note that it confirms the Consumer 
Purchases Study on this point. In Birmingham, Ala., for example, 10.0 per cent of 
all Negro families in the $500-$999 income class owned automobiles in comparison 
with 44.1 per cent of white families at the same income level. Comparable figures 
for Columbia, S. C, were 16.9 and 41. i per cent, respectively. 

U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 648, Vol. VI, Tabular Summary, 
Tables 3 and 4; and U. S. Department of Agriculture, Miscellaneous Publication 
No. 415, Tables 39 and 40. 
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Tabl* 59. - Arerag* Xxpenditur* and Proportion of Total Xxpondlturos of Satlye-bom, Sonrellof, 
Honaal Faallios in Seleetod CoonDunltlos for ttedioal Care* by Paally Type jJ , Income * 
and Color, 1935-36 
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the economic problems of southern farm tenants, pointed out 
that “Most tenants, already convinced that they got ‘nothin’ but a 
livin’ ’ anyway, put whatever money they have into automobiles, or 
phonographs, or a short period of ‘high livin’,’ or more sensibly into 
family necessities — food, clothing, schoolbooks.’’^^ On the other 
hand, it must be recognized that many farm families are virtually 
isolated without an automobile. 

MEDICAL CARE 

The unmet health needs of large sectors of the population con- 
stitute one of the most serious problems in the United States today. 
In general, average family expenditures for all medical services, 
medicines, and health and accident insurance appear to be rather 
small, particularly in view of the fact that public-health provisions 
for free or semi free services meet but a small part of the need and 
are still nonexistent in many rural areas. In the Georgia and Missis- 
sippi counties sampled, expenditures for medical care averaged only 
$12 and $i8 for Negro sharecroppers and farm operators, respec- 
tively, and $20 and $51 for white sharecroppers and farm operators 
(Table 59). In cities expenditures were considerably higher. In both 
Atlanta and New York the general average outlay by Negroes was 
$44 and that by whites about two and one-half times as much. These 
expenditures constituted from 3 per cent to slightly more than 5 per 
cent of the total expenditures of the various family groups. 

The number of members in the family appeared to have little 
influence on the average amounts spent for these essential services. 
This means that the medical care received by members of the larger 
families was even more inadequate than that received by smaller 
families. Moreover, since large families contain, on the average, 
more children than small families, it may be that children receive 
less care than adults. In the various communities studied, families 
belonging to types VI and VII, those with the most children, had 
the lowest per capita expenditures for medical care, while families 
consisting of husband and wife only (t3q)e I) had the highest ex- 
penditures (Table 60). 

With increases in income there is a fairly marked expansion in 
average outlays for medical care, although there is no consistent 
tendency toward an increase in the proportion of total expenditures 
used for this purpose (Appendix table 32). The rise with income in 
the amounts spent for medical attention is in striking contrast' to 

Arthur F. Raper, Preface to Peasantry, The University of North Carolina 
Press, Chapel Hill, N. C, 1936, p. 159. 
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the tendency for serious illness to strike the lower income groups 
more heavily than the higher income groups.^® 

Average figures, while useful as a rough measure of the amounts 
spent for medical care by families in different income groups, do not 
indicate the actual burden of medical-care expense. Data for At- 
lanta families during 1935-36 reveal that there are some families 
at almost every income level that spend nothing or only very small 
amounts for medical care, whereas serious illness forces other fami- 
lies to incur large bills (Appendix table 32). Even among families 

Data collected in the National Health Survey for 2,308,588 persons in 81 cities 
in 1935-36 indicate that the annual frequency of illness, both acute and chronic, that 
is disabling for at least one week is inversely related to economic status. This is 
shown by the following figures (U. S. Public Health Service, Preliminary Reports, 
The National Health Survey, 1935’- Sickness and Medici Care Series, Bulle- 
tin No. 2, Washington, 1938, p. 2) : 


Frequency rate of disabling 
illnesses Per j,ooo persons 


Annual family income and relief status in a x 2-month period 

All income! 173 

Relief families 334 

Nonrelief families 

Less than $1,000 174 

$x,ooo-$x,999 XS5 

$3.ooo-$3.999 X50 

$3,000 or more 149 


Data collected by the Committee on the Costs of Medical Care for a somewhat 
earlier date show a similar inverse relationship between income and severity of 
illness. The findings for approximately 6,500 wage earners aged 15-64 years of 
both sexes (G. St. J. Perrott in “The State of the Nation's Health,” The Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol. 188, November, 1936, 
p. 141) are as follows: 


A nnual family income 
Less than $x,300. . . . , 

$x,300-$x.999 

$3,000-$3,999 

$3,000 or more 


Days of disabUity 
Per disabling case Per year 

34.7 

154 

X3.9 

sx.a 
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with moderate incomes medical bills of several hundred dollars may 
mean marked disruptions of the family economy. At low-income 
levels the results are even more serious, since families are unlikely 
to have savings on which to draw and their already inadequate food, 
housing, and clothing budgets prevent any reduction of regular run- 
ning expenses. Because of their concentration at the low-income 
levels, this situation is particularly serious for Negro families. 

Although some families at every income level go through a year 
without illness, it seems highly unlikely that nearly 30 per cent of 
the Negro families in Atlanta with incomes below $250 and 15 per 
cent of those with incomes of $250-$499 were so fortunate. More- 
over, 17 per cent and 15 per cent, respectively, made expenditures 
for medicine and drugs only. At the two succeeding income levels 
($500-$749 and $750-$999), 13 per cent and 10 per cent, respec- 
tively, of the Negro families in Atlanta and 34 per cent and 23 per 
cent of the white families reported no medical-care expenditures 
other than for medicine and drugs.^® 

Data on the distribution of southern farm and village families 
according to their expenditures for medical care indicate that the 
proportions which made no expenditures at all during the year were 
considerably smaller than in Atlanta. They were higher for share- 
croppers, both white and Negro, than for farm operator or village 
families.®® 

It is impossible to estimate to what extent medical needs were 
met by free care. Substantial numbers of low-income Negro and 
white families in Atlanta and New York reported some free medical 
care during 1935-36,®^ but southern farm and village families rarely 
benefited from such service (Appendix table 33). Despite the lower 
income level of nonrelief Negro than white families, the relative 
number that received any free care during 1935-36 was even lower 
among Negro than white families in the rural South. This is in 
sharp contrast to the situation in Atlanta and New York, where 

“ U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 648, Vol. V, p. 9. 

** Per cent ef families 

Community group reporting no expenditures 

Georgia-Mississippi counties Negro White 

Farm operators 9 2 

Sharecroppers 6 5 

34 southern villages 4 a 

See U. S. Department of Agriculture, Miscellaneous Publication No. 40a, Table 34. 

^ “It is probable that some of these families received no more than routine health 
treatments while others received extensive care and even hospitalization. ... It is 
not known how frequently *free care’ was interpreted to include, for example, 
physical examination of children in school” (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Bulletin No. 648, Vol. VI, p. 10). 
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approximately two and one-half times as large a proportion of N^ro 
nonrelief families as of white nonrelief families received some free 
care. 

Average e3q)enditures for all types of medical care not only fail 
to represent the general level of spending by different groups of 
families but also conceal marked differences between Negroes and 
whites in spending patterns. While whites spent substantially more, 
on the average, than Negroes for medical care in general, race 
differences in amounts spent for medical services were much larger 
Thus, for the services of physicians, dentists, oculists, and other 
specialists, for hospitalization and for nursing, in combination, the 
average expenditures of Negro farm operators in Georgia and Mis- 
sissippi in 1935-36 were less than $10 as against $40 for white 
farm operators. Corresponding figures for Negroes and whites were 
$12 and $58 in Columbia and Mobile, $10 and $82 in Atlanta, and 
$22 and $60 in Columbus. At comparable income levels below $1,000 
the expenditures of Negro families for these varied services aver- 
aged about half as much as those of white families. Negroes like- 
wise tended to spend less than whites for medicines, drugs, eye- 
glasses, and other medical supplies, but the differences were usually 
smaller. Average payments for health and accident insurance, on the 
other hand, both in general and at given income levels were much 
larger among Negro than white families. 

Most of the small average expenditures for medical services by 
Negro families went to a general physician. Even so, relatively 
large numbers made no expenditure for a physician during the year 
of the study (Appendix table 34). Dental care was reported by rela- 
tively few Negro families. The rapid rise with increased income in 
the proportion of families reporting expenses for dental care sug- 
gests that this is considered something of a luxury. The differences 
between Negro and white families were considerably larger with 
respect to the proportion reporting outlays for dental care than with 
respect to the relative number that had expenditures for a physician. 

Both the proportion of families having health or accident in- 
surance and the average payments by families having such insurance 
were higher among Negroes than whites in rural and urban areas of 
the Southeast (Appendix table 35). It is probable that this reflects 
in part the more common practice among Negroes than whites of 
joining fraternal lodges that offer health as well as burial insurance. 

It is obvious that only under an insurance scheme could the 

■•U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. (S48, Vol. V, Tabular Sununary, 
Table C; and U. S. Department of Agriculture, Miscdlaneous Publication No. 40a, 
Table 35. 
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uneven financial risks of illness, which the data reveal, be elimi7 
nated. Moreover, the average amounts now spent for medical care 
would be sufficient to provide adequate care even among the families 
with moderate incomes only if it were purchased on a group rather 
than an individual basis. The annual cost of adequate medical care 
(exclusive of dental care, community services, medicines, and ap- 
pliances) for the population of the United States with the age dis- 
tribution which prevailed in 1930 has been estimated at about $76 
per person when services are purchased on an individual basis.^ 
It is believed that when medical care is purchased by groups, $17.50 
per person per year constitutes a reasonable minimum estimate of 
the cost of adequate medical care (both curative and preventive), 
exclusive of dental care,^^ and that an additional $7.50 per person 
per year would provide adequate dental care.^® 

While these estimates of average costs are not entirely applicable 
to every particular small group of families, it is nevertheless of 
interest to contrast them with the average annual per person ex- 
penditures for medical care by Negro and white families of differ- 
ent types at different income levels for a few selected communities 
(Table 59 and p. 149). Even when purchased on the relatively 
inexpensive group basis, it appears that at present average rates of 
spending Negroes and whites could afford adequate care only when 
two-person families had incomes of at least $1,000 to $1,500 a year 
and when larger families had progressively higher incomes.^® There 
can be little doubt that the present average outlays, which represent 
large expenditures by a few and small expenditures by the many, do 
not afford the care that is desirable for a healthy population to most 
of the Negro and many of the white families studied. Moreover, it 

“ Estimates of the need for medical care were based on studies of the incidence 
of illness ; estimates of the amount and kind of services required were prepared ac- 
cording to the sample opinions of medical men. Average costs were generally 
computed according to the current schedule of minimum fees for services rendered, 
as shown in the 1933-34 Blue Book of the Chicago Medical Society. (See Roger I. 
Lee and Lewis W. Jones, The Fundamentals of Good Medical Care. The University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1933, Chap. I ; and Samuel Bradbury, The Cost of Ade- 
quate Medical Care, The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, I937> especially 
PP. Sa-53.) 

**This figure was based on the experience of various organized medical-service 
and insurance plans. (See Interdepartmental Committee to Coordinate Health and 
Welfare Activities, Proceedings of the National Health Conference, July, 1^38, 
"Report of the Technical Committee on Medical Care," Washington, 1938, p. 57.) 

^Idem. 

*• See U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 648, Vol. V, Chap. Ill, for 
a discussion of the adequacy of spending for medical care by urban families in 
various sections of the United States and Tabular Summary, Table 3. See also U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Miscellaneous Publication No. 402, Table 35. 
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is evident that even under a group-payment plan, with the cost of 
medical services paid for in regular, relatively small installments, the 
great majority of Negro families, particularly those with many chil- 
dren, would under present circumstances be unable to bear the full 
cost of adequate care without public assistance. Under the present 
system the overwhelming majority of the Negro population appar- 
ently is economically unable to meet its medical needs. 

RECREATION AND LEISURE-TIME ACTIVITIES 

The earlier point of view that recreational activities are nonessen- 
tial for families with small incomes has almost completely given way 
to a more realistic appreciation of the general importance of recrea- 
tion for mental and physical health and development. Also it is more 
and more widely recognized that free recreational facilities, such as 
parks, playgrounds, swimming pools, and libraries, are particularly 
needed by families living in crowded slum quarters, where there 
otherwise is not space enough for the children to play, where traffic 
hazards often are serious, where the means for buying commercial 
entertainment is always meager, and where there is generally too 
little opportunity for leisure-time activities which are considered de- 
sirable. Negroes, at least in the South, usually have less opportunity 
than whites to make use of existing recreational facilities. Therefore, 
when comparing the expenses for recreational purposes of Negro and 
white families, it should be kept in mind that in many cases Negroes 
have to pay more than whites in order to achieve the same level of 
consumption in regard to this particular item. 

When expenditures for reading, tobacco, movies and other types 
of performances, games and sports equipment, and other types of 
recreation (exclusive of food used when entertaining and food and 
lodging when on vacation or trips) were combined, the general aver- 
age expenditures were foimd to be of roughly the same size as those 
for medical care except in New York, where they were substan- 
tially larger (Table 61). Negroes spent less than whites for recrea- 
tion both in general and at corresponding income levels. In the 
Gieorgia and Mississippi counties sampled, Negro sharecroppers and 
farm operators spent on the average only $15 and $17, respectively, 
during the year ; whites, $18 and $46. At the other extreme, in New 
York, the average expenditure was $90 for Negro families and $166 
for white families. 

Family size appeared to have little influence on such expenditures, 
indicating that large families either limit their recreational activities 
Tobacco has been included in tiiis group for the sake of convenience. 
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more than small families or confine them more carefully to t3rpes 
which involve little or no expense. Variations in income, on the other 
hand, had a rather pronounced influence on the size of these expendi- 
tures. This increase with income in recreational expenditures re- 
flected a tendency not for each type of expenditure to increase in 
relative importance but rather for additional t)rpes of recreation to 
be indulged in. 

Tobacco was the most important expense in the list of items for 
both Negro and white families in all community groups (Appendix 
table 36). Moreover, in most cases the differences between the gen- 
eral average outlays of whites and Negroes were smaller for tobacco 
than for any of the other t3^es of recreational expense analyzed. 
This was due to the fact that expenditures for tobacco showed a 
somewhat less pronounced tendency to increase with income than the 
other specified t)^s of recreation. 

Outlays for reading matter were small, averaging for Negro fam- 
ilies only $i per year among sharecroppers in Georgia and Missis- 
sippi, $2 among farm operators in the same counties, $3 in the 
southern villages, $10 in Atlanta (barely enough to provide one 
three-cent newspaper per day), and $16 in New York. Although 
whites spent more for reading, the amounts ranged only from $2 
among sharecroppers to $27 in New York. These small average ex- 
penditures for reading reflect the fact that very little was spent for 
books or magazines*® and that considerable numbers of families, at 
least in the southern rural areas and small cities, reported no expendi- 
tures even for newspapers (daily or weekly) during the entire year 
of the study. The proportions of nonrelief families in these communi- 
ties that reported the purchase of newspapers were as follows :*® 


Per cent of families reporting purchase of newspapers 


Color 

Georgia-Mississippi 

counties 

North Carolina- 
South Carolina 
counties 

34 

southern 

villages 

Four 

southern 

cities 

Farm 

operators 

Share- 

croppers 

Farm 

operators 

Share- 

croppers 

Negro 

38 

75 

16 

41 

36 

73 

21 

41 

42 

88 

47 

92 

White 



** See U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 648, Vol. VII, Chap. Ill ; 
and U. S. Department of Agriculturcv Miscdlaneous Publication No. 456^ Table aa. 
**U. S. Department of A^culture, Idiscellaneous Publication Na TaUe aa. 
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Thus the relative number of families that reported expenditures for 
newspapers was nearly twice as large among whites as Negroes. This, 
however, seems to be due to differences in income, as there was no 
consistent race differential at given income levels but pronounced 
differences between income groups. 

The differences between the average expenditures of Negroes and 
whites tended to be even greater for other recreational items than 
for reading or tobacco. Among rural Negroes and white sharecrop- 
pers, expenditures for movies and other commercial entertainment 
(fairs, dances, plays, concerts, spectator sports), for games and 
sports equipment, and for other types of paid recreation (including 
toys, club dues, pets, purchase and upkeep of radios and musical 
instruments) were negligible. For both whites and Negroes in rural 
areas opportunities for participation in these largely urbanized forms 
of recreation are limited, with Negroes even more handicapped than 
whites. Even in urban areas, however, the race differences remained 
large. The tendency, at least in the South, for Negroes to spend less 
for movies than whites with corresponding incomes may reflect the 
fact that Negroes are usually excluded from the more expensive 
theaters or are segregated in the balcony. 

Data from the Consumer Purchases Study as to the prevalence of 
radios, phonographs, and pianos in the homes of the families studied 
indicate that most Negro farm families had nothing in their homes 
to compensate for the lack of outside recreation.^® Ownership of 
radios and pianos was negligible. Phonographs were more common, 
but even they were reported by a maximum of 30 per cent of the 
Negro farm operators in North Carolina and South Carolina. Pro- 
portionately more white farm families had radios and, in the case 

80 


Per cent of families reporting ownership of specified eqtiipment 


Community Group 


Negro 



White 



Radio 

Phonograph 

Piano 

Radio 

Phonograph 

Piano 

Georgia-Mississippi counties 

Farm operators 

a 

aa 

5 

31 

a6 

19 

Sharecroppers 

« 

17 

X 

HI 

aa 

a 

North Carolina-South Carolina coun- 
ties 

Farm operators 

5 

30 

5 

■ 

83 

83 

Sharecroppers 

1 

*4 j 

HI 

B 

19 

4 


* Less than 0.5 per cent. 

See U. S. Department of Agrictulture, Miscellaneous Publication No. 456, Table 84. 













fable 63. Proportion of Native-born, Konrelief, Noncal Pamilies in Atlanta, 6a., and Columbas. Ohio, Reporting Ownership 
of Specified Equipment, by Income and Color, 1935“3^ 
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of operators, pianos; but, even so, only 40 per cent of the white 
operators in the North Carolina and South Carolina counties re- 
ported radios. In view of the relatively high proportions of auto- 
mobile owners among southern farm families (p. 144), it would 
appear that automobile riding constitutes a highly important form 
of recreation. Since Negroes owned automobiles less frequently than 
whites, they were more limited in respect to such recreation also. 
Radio ownership was much more common in Atlanta and Columbus 
than in farm areas for both whites and Negroes not only in general 
but also at corresponding income levels (Table 62).®^ In Atlanta 
46 per cent of the Negro families as against 91 per cent of the white 
families reported radios, while in Columbus the corresponding per- 
centages were 86 and 95. When Negro families had incomes of 
$1,500 or more in Atlanta and $1,000 or more in Columbus, differ- 
ences between Negroes and whites in regard to radio ownership 
became negligible. Race differences in the ownership of pianos were 
generally small with ownership in both groups increasing rapidly with 
income. In contrast, phonographs were reported more frequently by 
Negroes than by whites; moreover, ownership appeared to bear little 
relationship to income. Provision for recreation in the home thus 
seemed to be more extensive among urban than rural families for 
both Negro and white families. 

FORMAL EDUCATION 

The average amounts spent directly for education are small. They 
depend mainly on whether textbooks are furnished free, whether any 
special fees are charged, or whether tuition is paid for private lessons 
or advanced education. 

The small average expenditures of Negroes for formal education 
attest to the fact that generally only small amounts were spent for 
books and school supplies and that few of the families sent their 
children to private schools or college or were able to provide special 
lessons in music or the like (Table 63). The average amounts spent 
directly for education by white families were also low during 
1935-36, but they were several times as high as the amounts reported 
by Negroes. The number of children of school age in the family 
is the primary factor influencing direct expenditures for education, 
but the racial differences persisted in each family type. They were 
particularly pronounced in the case of large families. 

The differences in the amounts spent for education by whites and 

For data for farm families at different income levels, see U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Miscellaneous Publication No. 456, Table 24. 
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Negroes obviously reflected in the main the sharp rise in such 
expenses at the high income levels, where the number of Negroes 
even in cities was negligible but where considerable numbers of 
whites were found. In Atlanta this difference in the expenditures of 
Negroes and whites was attributable entirely to the lower incomes 
of Negro families, since at every comparable income level Negroes 
made larger average outlays for education than whites. The same 
situation was found in Columbia and Mobile.^ While in Atlanta the 
sample of Negroes included larger families than the sample for 
whites, this was not the case in the middle-sized southern cities. 
Moreover, both there and in Atlanta comparison of the expenditures 
made by families of the same type revealed higher expenditures by 
Negroes than whites with similar incomes.®® This finding is difficult 
to interpret; it may be partly due to the fact that in the South 
children in Negro schools are less adequately supplied with books 
and other materials than children in white schools. It also partly 
reflects the low expenditures for education of white families in At- 
lanta as compared with other white groups analyzed. 

GIFTS, CONTRIBUTIONS, AND PERSONAL TAXES 

In addition to the goods and services which comprise the con- 
sumption of families, there are certain obligations which must be 
met: gifts to friends, support of relatives not members of the im- 
mediate family, contributions to church or other religious organiza- 
tions, donations to charitable organizations or needy individuals, and 
direct personal taxes. Practically all families, even those living on 
a bare subsistence level, make some small gifts or contributions 
during the course of a year. Only a minority pay any direct taxes. 
Indirect taxes do not show up in the data from the Consumer Pur- 
chases Study since they were included in the expenses for the items 
to which they apply.®* 

Average amounts spent for these items were fairly large in com- 
parison with the average amounts for some of the minor categories 
of consumption previously considered. While white families spent 
considerably more in this way than Negro families, the differences 
were smaller than might be expected in view of the extremely rapid 
rise with income in expenditures of this sort (Table 64). That the 
race differences were no greater is attributable to the fact that 

•* U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bidletin No. 647, Vol. II, Tabular Summary, 
Table 3 . 

**Idem. 

** Taxes on owned homes and on automobiles were likewise included in the ex- 
penses for those items. 



Table 64. - Average Jbroendlture of Natlve->born, Konrelief • ISTormal Panilies in Selected Conammities for 
Contrlbations and Personal Taaces, by Family Type, sJ I^^ome, end Color, 1935-36 



Vote I The figure in parentheses is based on 23 oases* 

Souroest tJ* S* Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin No, 648, Vol, VIZ, Tabular Summary, Table 7; and U, S, 
Department of Agrioulture, Kisoellaneous Publication No. 396, Tables 40 and 51, and Viscellaneous 
Publication Ho. 465, Tables 35 and 46. 
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Negroes more often than not spent somewhat more for contributions 
of various sorts than whites with similar incomes. 

The number of members in the family had an important influence 
on the size of the average outlays. The more persons there were to be 
clothed and fed the less there remained to be used for gifts and 
donations. 

Outlays for the support of relatives and contributions to religious 
organizations generally made up the largest share of the total for 
this category of expense as illustrated by data for Atlanta (Table 
65). Personal gifts tended to be next in importance, followed by 
personal taxes (poll, income, personal-property, and occupation 
taxes). Average amounts donated for welfare activities tended to be 
the smallest. The relative importance of these items undoubtedly 
varies from community to community. The amounts that must be 
paid out as personal taxes depend on the local tax system, the average 
size of contributions to the church and affiliated organizations re- 
flects differences in the proportions of families that belong to the 
various religions groups, and donations to private welfare agencies 
depend on the adequacy of public relief and conversely on the exist- 
ence and appeal of private agencies. 

Despite these intercommunity variations, the proportionate dif- 
ferences in the average amounts spent by whites and by Negroes 
tended to be smallest in respect to church contributions and the sup- 
port of relatives. At corresponding income levels Negroes tended to 
give somewhat larger sums than whites to the church. With regard 
to the support of relatives, the proportion of families that made 
such contributions was even more striking than the average amounts 
so spent (Table 65 and Appendix table 37). Among farm and 
village families the proportion reporting contributions toward the 
support of relatives was as high among ail Negroes as among all 
whites or even higher. At corresponding income levels, with relatively 
few exceptions, a considerably larger proportion of Negroes than of 
whites made some contribution toward the support of their rela- 
tives. The same general relationships were found in New York and 
at most income levels in Atlanta and Columbus. This suggests that 
among low-income Negroes in particular help for indigent relatives 
persists as a social pattern more strongly than it does among whites. 
This may be due in part to the fact that Negro families with ade- 
quate or nearly adequate earnings are more likely than correspond- 
ing white families to have relatives who are not only worse off than 
they are but also in great need of assistance. Since the data refer only 
to normal nonrelief families, there is a population of relief families 
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and broken families below them on the economic scale which, in 
urban areas and particularly in the North, is proportionally much 
larger in the Negro than the white population. In the South, espe- 
cially in rural areas, the need for private assistance must be larger in 
the Negro than the white group since it is usually more difficult for 
a Negro family than for a white family in similar economic circum- 
stances to obtain public relief.®® 

•® See pp. 221-233. 



Chapter IX 

HOUSING CONDITIONS 
Rural Housing 


Housing conditions of both Negroes and whites vary considerably 
from rural-farm to rural-nonfarm to urban areas. Moreover, the 
available data on housing conditions are usually from surveys limited 
to one of these three broad residential classifications so that residence 
forms the logical basis for a comparative analysis of Negro and 
white housing. 


RURAL-FARM HOUSING 

Because the congested slum areas of cities leave a more vivid im- 
pression than scattered farmhouses and because the compact urban 
populations are more advantageously situated for collective action, 
most efforts to investigate and remedy poor housing conditions have 
been confined to cities. Furthermore, the northward migration of 
Negroes has produced a host of problems connected with the mutual 
adjustment of the city and the Negro, so that when the attention of 
the public has been directed toward Negro housing it has been 
focused on Negro urban slums. Yet the rural South is the most exten- 
sive residential area of Negroes, and housing conditions among rural 
Negroes are equally as serious as those in urban areas. 

Prior to the 1930 census, which supplied rather meager data, a 
few scattered and limited studies of rural-farm housing had been 
made. They indicated that substandard conditions were widespread 
not only among Negroes but among whites as well.^ In January, 
1934, however, the first large-scale investigation of rural farm hous- 
ing in the United States was undertaken.* Approximately 600,000 
farmhouses in 308 counties of 46 states were investigated, consti- 

^CWles S. Johnson, Negro Housing, The President’s Conference on Home 
Building and Home Ownership, Washington, 1932. 

* S« U. S. Depar^ent of Agriculture, Bureau of Home Economics, The Farm- 
Housing Survey, Miscellaneous Publication No. 323, Washington, 1939. 
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tuting 8.6 per cent of all occupied farmhouses reported for the sur- 
veyed states in the 1935 Census of Agriculture. The sample for the 
three southern divisions included over 320,000 dwelling units. In the 
South Atlantic states the sample covered 10. i per cent of the occupied 
farm dwellings enumerated in the 1935 census; in the East South 
Central states, 7.8 per cent; and in the West South Central states, 
7.8 per cent.® 

The completeness of the survey varied from county to county with 
the data admittedly biased toward the more prosperous rural areas.* 
This means that the serious housing deficiencies discovered do not 
completely portray the extent of poor rural housing. Also, many of 
the items included in the study were subjectively evaluated by the 
survey enumerators, but the picture presented checks so consistently 
with the objective items obtained that the general results must be con- 
sidered more reliable than one would expect a priori. 

The published data from the survey are not classified by race. 
These data are available on work sheets, however, and permission to 
utilize them was obtained from the Bureau of Home Exonomics 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. Because of the time and 
expense involved, only the data for eleven southern states were as- 
sembled. They represent the only large sample of rural-farm housing 
materials available for both whites and Negroes and will remain so 
until the release of the results of the 1940 housing census, which 
will be less complete in many respects. 

The most important survey affording supplementary data is the 
Consumer Purchases Study which collected data on farmhouses in 
the Southeast. This study covered native-born, nonrelief, normal 
farm families in North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Mississippi.® 


Structural Aspects of Rural-farm Housing 

Because of the milder climate houses which would provide quite 
inadequate protection from cold weather in the North may be fit 
for habitation in the South. Even taking this into consideration, 
however, housing facilities are on the whole much less adequate in 
the rural South than in other rural sections. White farm families 
reside in inadequate dwellings more often in the South than in the 
North or West, while Negro farm families tend to live in the poorest 

»/6«/.,p. I. 

* For an analysis of the bias in the sample, see the general report on the survey 
{Ibid., pp. 34-35)- 

* See Appenc&c A. 
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houses of all in that part of the country in which rural housing 
generally is poor. 

On every item included in the Farm-Housing Survey, the South 
stood out as the worst section of the country (Table 66). The ma- 
jority of southern farmhouses in 1934 were unpainted frame struc- 
tures in contrast to the painted frame houses which predominated in 
all other parts of the country.® Only a small proportion of southern 
farmhouses had an inside water supply, whereas a substantial pro- 
portion of the houses in other sections at least had piped water or 
hand pumps if not bathrooms. Indoor flush toilets were rare in the 
South but relatively common in New England and in the Pacific 
states. One would expect refrigeration facilities to be most fre- 
quent in the South, where the need is certainly greater than in the 
rest of the country, but actually such facilities were much more 
frequent in New England and somewhat more frequent on the Pacific 
coast. In regard to screens, for which the need is also greater in the 
South than in other areas, the section appeared still more disadvan- 
taged. The subjective judgments on conditions of foundations, roofs, 
walls, chimneys, and so forth tell practically the same story. On 
every count rural- farm housing conditions were worse in the South 
than elsewhere. Against this background racial differences in housing 
in eleven southern states can be examined. 

Characteristically, southern farm families live in unpainted frame 
houses, and throughout the South the weather-beaten, dull gray 
frame house meets the eye. Half of the white families and four out 
of five Negro families in the eleven states for which data were tabu- 
lated by color lived in such houses (Table 67). 

In many cases the age of a house has a marked influence on its 
quality, although it does not necessarily follow that any group of 
comparatively old houses is characterized by a lower quality than a 
group of new or middle-aged structures. Southern white farm 
families lived in comparatively new houses somewhat more often 
than nonwhite families (Appendix table 38). Nearly one-fifth of the 
white farm families in eleven southern states as compared with one- 
seventh of the colored families resided in structures which were 
less than ten years old. On the other hand, the proportion of families 
living in houses at least fifty years old was smaller among Negroes 
(12 per cent) than among whites (18 per cent). In view of the 
fact that housing quality is generally much poorer for Negroes than 
for whites, it seems probable that this difference was due to the 
generally poorer construction of Negro houses. The largest propor- 

• The Parm^Houstng Survey, op. cit., pp. a-6. 
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67. • ItfidkOtttM la 11 Southtra Statta* by Material of ^outa aad Color 
of Operator, 1934 
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Soureej unpublished data, Earm^Houslng Survey. 1954* 


tion of houses built within the last ten years for both white and non- 
white operators was found in Florida, where truck farming and 
orchards have been expanding. 

The general condition of a house is largely dependent upon the 
soundness of its foundation. Yet, the foundations of about 30 per 
cent of the white farm families’ houses in eleven southern states were 
considered to be in poor condition (Table 68). About one-half of 
the N^o farm families lived in houses with poor foundations. 
There was no great difference between Negro owners and non- 
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owners in this respect but a substantial one between the corresponding 
tenure groups in the white population. 

The same general differences found with regard to foundations 
were also fotmd with regard to floors, roofs, exterior walls, interior 
walls and ceilings, chimneys, and doors and windows; namely, that 
Negroes were much worse off than whites, that white owners less 
frequently lived in houses with such deficiencies than nonowners, 
but that the differences between Negro owners and nonowners were 
not striking (Table 68 and Appendix table 39). 

Facilities and Conveniences 

Southern farms are lacking not only in sound structural features 
but also in ordinary conveniences and facilities. Thus more than 
one-third of the white farm families and over three-fourths of the 
Negro families in the eleven southern states were residing in un- 
screened homes.'' In addition, most of the screens in Negro homes 
which did have such equipment were considered to be in poor condi- 
tion (Appendix table 40). This was also true of a substantial pro- 
portion of the screens in white homes. Consequently, less than half 
of the white homes and less than one-tenth of the Negro homes 
actually had screens which were considered in good or fair condition. 
As usual, nonowners in the white population were worse off than 
owners. There was also a considerable difference between the two 
tenure groups in the Negro population, both of which had a much 
smaller proportion of screened houses than white tenants. Only about 
2 per cent of the Negro tenants had screens considered in good 
condition. 

The situation at the time of the Farm-Housing Survey with regard 
to sanitary facilities was particularly serious (Appendix table 41). 
Everywhere the outdoor privy was the usual form of toilet facility. 
Data from the Consumer Purchases Study for farmers in North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Mississippi revealed, more- 
over, that 10 per cent of all Negro farm families (8 per cent of the 
operator families and 12 per cent of the sharecropper families) and 
over 2 per cent of all white farm families (2 per cent of the operator 
families and 4 per cent of the sharecropper families) were without 
facilities of any kind.® Since these surveys were made, sanitary con- 
ditions in the South have been greatly improved through the pro- 
gram of the Work Projects Administration for the construction of 

^ Thrae figures include cases for which the question on screens was unanswered 
but which probably did not affect the results nutterially. 

*U. S. Department of Agriculture, Miscellaneous Publication No. 399^ Table 29. 
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sanitary privies, but even so it has not met the full need.* It should 
be remembered in this connection that the lower income groups were 
underrepresented in the farm sample of the Consumer Purchases 
Study and hence were even more subject to the health hazards of 
inadequate sanitary provisions than the data indicate. 

As would be expected from the general lack of indoor toilet 
facilities, most farmhouses in the South did not have running water 
in 1934. Only about 3 per cent of the Negro farmhouses and 17 per 
cent of the white farmhouses in the eleven southern states surveyed 
had water piped or pumped into the house. In some states less than 
I per cent of the houses occupied by Negroes had an indoor water 
supply (Table 69).^® As a result few farm women had the con- 
venience of a kitchen sink with drain (Appendix table 42).^^ Bath- 
rooms were infrequent and even when reported they were not always 
equipped with both tub and lavatory. Less than i per cent of Negro 
farmhouses had bathing facilities other than the primitive metal or 
wooden tub. 

Neither were lighting facilities adequate according to modern 
standards. Few southern farmhouses were lighted by gas or elec- 
tricity in 1934. Including home plants for electricity, only 13 per cent 
of the white farm operators and i per cent of the nonwhite operators 
in eleven southern states reported gas or electricity (Appendix table 
43). The remainder had to rely on kerosene lamps or had no lighting 
facilities at all. 

As a result of the limited availability of gas and electricity, gas 
or electric cooking stoves were rare in southern farmhouses; but 
kerosene or gasoline stoves were reported by 12 per cent of the 
white families (Appendix table 44). Only i per cent of all Negro 
farm families had stoves of these types.“ 

The lack of electricity in southern farm homes has been partially 
met since the surveys of housing facilities were made by the tre- 
mendous expansion of central-station service under the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration (Appendix table 45). According to esti- 
mates as of December 31, 1934, only i to 17 per cent of the farms 
in the various southern states had this service. By June 30, 1940, 

* Through December 31, 1939, the WPA had constructed 1,761,000 sanitary 
privies of which nearly 800,000 were in six southern states. Federal Works Agency, 
Work Project Administration, Report of Progress of the WPA Program, June 
3P, 1940, Washington, pp. 75-76. 

^ Data from the Gmsumer Purchases Study substantiate these findings. See U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Miscellaneous Publication No. 399, Table 29. 

^ Ibid., Table 31. Data from the G>nsumer Purchases Study confirm the fact that 
coal and wood stoves are generally found in the rural South. 
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however, 6 to 41 per cent of the farms had central-station service. 
In spite of increases between the two dates which amounted to as 
much as 700 per cent and more in Mississippi, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina, however, the great majority of all southern farm 
homes are still without electricity. 

The need for central heating is, of course, not as great in the 
South as elsewhere in the country, and its absence ordinarily 
cannot be construed as a housing deficiency. Except for Maryland, 
central heating was almost never found in southern farmhouses.” 
The fireplace is the typical means of heating a southern dwelling unit, 
and only one out of five white farm families and one out of eight 
or nine Negro farm families reported stoves other than the kitchen 
stove in 1935-36.^* 

Just as the climate makes central heating a luxury which can be 
dispensed with in the South, so it makes refrigeration particularly 
needed. The lack of electricity in 1934' is again reflected in the small 
proportion of southern farmhouses with mechanical refrigeration. 
Even the group using ice was relatively small (Table 70). In fact, 
some of the states in the deep South were worse off in this respect 
than the border states. In Louisiana, for example, only 16 per cent 
of the white families and 4 per cent of the nonwhite families had 
either ice or mechanical refrigeration. 

Power washing machines were also infrequent conveniences in 
white southern farm homes and were almost nonexistent in Negro 
homes. Like mechanical refrigeration, their increase is dependent 
upon the increased availability of electric power and upon sufficient 
income so that families can afford the equipment. 

Crowded Living Conditions 

The deficiencies in southern rural housing relate not only to 
matters of quality but also to quantitative aspects. Moreover, these 
latter are of particular importance in the South as compared with 
other parts of the country (Table 71). Farm households were larger 
on the average in the southern divisions than in other parts of the 
country, while the average number of rooms per house was smaller 
than in any division except the Mountain states. Quantitative housing 
conditions seemed to be best in the Northeast. A New England farm- 
house contained on the average 8.9 rooms, of which 4.2 were bed- 
rooms. As the average size of household was 4.4 persons, there was 

^Accortfing to the Farm-Housing Survey, less than i per cent of all nonwhite 
farm dwdlings and little more than i per cent of all white farm dwellings in the 
eleven southern states had central heat^ systems. 

^ U. S. Department of Agriculture^ Miscdlaneous Publication Na Table 31. 
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Tablt 71. - Avero^e Number of Boons per fannhouse and Average Number of Occupante 
per Hotise and per Room, by Ceographic Divisions, I93U 


GeozrsDhlc division 

Average nunber of r 

9oms ner house 

Average rAvVo«»r of occunants 

All rooas 

Bedrooms 

Per house 

Per room 

United States 


2.8 

4.6 

0.66 

»ev England 

g.9 

4.2 

4.4 

0.50 

Middle Atlantic (a) 

8.6 

4.6 

4.4 

0.51 

East North Central 

6.9 

3.5 

^•3 

0.62 

West North Central ••••• 

6.0 

3.0 

4.5 

0.75 

South Atlantic 

?•? 

2.8 

5.2 

1.00 

East South Central 

4.4 

2.4 

4.8 

1.11 

West South Central 

4.2 

2.2 

4.6 

1.10 

Mountain 


2.1 

4.5 

1.00 

Pacific 

5.4 

2.7 

3.9 

0.72 


(a) Represented by only 2 New Jersey counties. 

Source: TJ, S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Homo Economics, The Fa^-Houslne 
Survey , Miscellaneous Publication No. 323 • ^feshlngton, 1939, pp. 7-10. 


I person for every 2 rooms and only slightly more than i person per 
bedroom. In the southern and Mountain divisions, on the other hand, 
the average number of rooms per house was between 4 and 5 and the 
average number of bedrooms was between 2 and 3, which resulted 
in i-i.ii occupants per room and approximately 2 persons per 
bedroom. 

Not more than i person per room is a standard which has been 
deemed reasonable by many investigators of American housing, al- 
though some accept a limit of 1.5 persons. On the average, according 
to these standards, rural farm homes in the South were not par- 
ticularly crowded. More detailed data, however, indicate that wide 
variations from the average existed. Among white farm owners in 
eleven southern states, the average number of persons per room in 
1934 was only 0.83 (Table 72). The averages by states, however, 
were usually so near i that it is reasonably certain that some of the 
families lived under crowded conditions. The averages for all white 
tenants and for colored owners (1.14 and 1.15 persons per room, 
respectively) also indicate that some overcrowding must have existed. 
The nonwhite tenants, however, showed by far the worst overcrowd- 
ing. Their average for the eleven states was 1.45 persons per room. 
Alabama with an average of 1.67 persons per room had the worst 
conditions among all the states. 

These conditions were partly due to differences in the number of 
rooms per house. For white owners in the South the average number 
of rooms per house was 5.6, for white tenants or colored owners 4.5, 
and for colored tenants only 3.6. There were, however, striking dif- 
ferences in these averages by states. 
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Further information on crowding is provided in the expenditure 
sample of the Consumer Purchases Study; but since the poorest 
farm families were underrepresented, since all families of 9 or more 
persons or containing 5 to 8 adults without any children were ex- 
cluded, and since lodgers and resident servants were not included 
in the classification by family type, the data furnish a picture which 
is actually too favorable. In spite of the limitations, however, they 
confirm the assumption that a considerable proportion of rural-farm 
families suffer from cramped living conditions. Families belonging 
to type I (man and wife without any children) can, of course, prac- 
tically never be crowded if they live in a house, but even when there 
are only l or 2 children in the family (types II and III) a certain 
amount of crowding may occur. According to the housing standard 
whereby more than 1.5 persons per room constitutes overcrowding, 
a few white farm families in the South of these types lived under 
crowded conditions in comparison with around 10 per cent of Negro 
farm families (Table 73). Family types IV and V include households 
with at least 3 adults and o to 3 children. Overcrowding among 
Negro farm families was somewhat more serious for these types 
than for family types II and III. Moreover, more than i out of 10 
white sharecropper families of this size lived imder crowded condi- 
tions. Among family types VI and VII, consisting of husband, wife, 
and 3 or 4 children or families of 7 or 8 persons of whom at least 
I was a child under sixteen years of age, crowding was severe for 
Negroes and whites alike. More than three-fifths of all Negro farm 
families and between one-fourth and one-half of all white farm 
families reported more than 1.5 persons per room. These were the 
only family types in which the excessive crowding measured by more 
than 2 persons per room was extensive. It rose as high as 17 per cent 
among Negro farm operators and 15 per cent among Negro share- 
croppers in the North Carolina-South Carolina sample and 13 per 
cent among white sharecroppers in Georgia and Mississippi. 

There can be no doubt that the extent of overcrowding increases 
markedly with family size. The significance of these findings is not 
minimized by pointing out that only a certain proportion of the 
families comprise the units which are so large that they are threat- 
ened by overcrowding. In the first place, it has been shown in the 
chapter on family composition that the proportion of such families 
is large in the rural-farm population of the South. In the second 
place, family size changes. Many of the households which are quite 
small at any given period are either to become larger or have been 
larger. The proportion of the population which at some time during 
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life belonged to families which have suffered from overcrowding 
because of their size is, therefore, always greater than the corre- 
sponding proportion which at any given time faces such conditions. 
The chances are that the suffering involved frequently occurs when 
the persons concerned are young and, consequently, more easily 
subject to the injuries, both physical and psychological, associated 
with overcrowding. The data indicate not only that Negroes are more 
seriously affected by overcrowding than whites but also that crowd- 
ing in the South is more prevalent among large families, both Negro 
and white, than is usually recognized. 

RURAL-NONFARM HOUSING 

There is little factual information on housing in rural-nonfarm 
areas. While the plight of agriculture has been widely heralded in 
recent years and thus some attention has been drawn to the farmer’s 
home conditions, little attention has been paid to the rural-nonfarm 
or village population of the country. The most important source of 
information available is the Consumer Purchases Study data for 
native-born, nonrelief, normal families in thirty-four villages in four 
southeastern states. These relate to household facilities and extent of 
overcrowding but do not throw light on the condition of the houses 
themselves. 

Three-fourths of the Negro families in southeastern villages had 
no indoor water supply at all in 1935-36 as compared with 15 per 
cent of the white families (Table 74). More than half of the white 
families had hot and cold running water in their kitchens and for 
their bathtubs or showers as contrasted with 3 or 4 per cent of the 


Table 74. - Native-born, Nonrelief, Normal Families in Southeaetem Tillages with 
Specified Indoor Vater Suppljr, by Color, 1935-36 


Item 


>fhite 

Total number of families » 

972 

2.100 

Per cent vrlth indoor water supply in kitchen 



Total - 

100*0 

100*0 

Running water 


Hot and cold ^ ^ 

3.9 

51.8 

Cold only_ 

l6.S 

30.9 

Band pun^ ^ - 


2,1 

None ... 

76.1 

15.2 

Per cent with bath tub or shower 

Running water 



Hot and cold .. 

3.2 

52.0 

Cold only .... 

6*4 

23.4 


Source: U« S* Department of Agriculture , Kieoellaneous Publication No* 399, Table 29, 
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Negroes. About 17 per cent of the Negroes had cold running water 
in their kitchens but only 6 per cent had it available for baths. Nine- 
tenths of the Negro families in villages had no bathtubs or showers 
at all. Indicative of the better living conditions among white families 
in villages than on farms is the fact that 77 per cent of the white 
village families had kitchen sinks with drains. In contrast, only 13 
per cent of Negro village families had this convenience.^® 

Although not representative of the sources of water supply for 
southern villages without public water systems, the sources of 
drinking water in the Negro village of Bertrandville, Louisiana, give 
a clue to conditions which are known to be relatively widespread 
(Table 75). The health hazards latent in such sources of drinking 
water as wooden barrels and iron drums are obvious. 

The situation with regard to indoor flush toilets was much better 
in the villages than on farms, although it was still particularly un- 
satisfactory for Negroes (Table 76). There were actually twenty- 

Tabl« 76.* dource of Drlnkia^ Vater.in the Negro Village of BertrandyUle, La. 


Source of d.r Inking water 

Number of families 

Per cent 

Total 

L- 

100.0 

Cleteni.. 

31 

36.5 

Vooden barrel 

15 

17.6 

Iron drum 

20 

23.5 

Open kettle.. ............ 

4 

4.7 

Shallow well........ .... 

2 

2.4 

Hauled water . . ........... 

13 

15.3 


Source; Vernon J. Parenton, Sociological Study of a Negro Village in the Prenoh 
Section of Looiaiana^” uapubliehed M. A. tbeele. Louisiana State Unlversityt 

1938. 


two Negro village families, or 2 per cent of the total, which had no 
toilet facilities at all, while 87 per cent of all Negro families had 
outdoor privies. In contrast, three-fourths of the white families in 
southeastern villages had indoor flush toilets. 

Village families were also much better off than farm families with 
regard to lighting. More than 90 per cent of the white village families 
had electric lights and only 9 per cent still used kerosene lamps 
(Table 76). Negro village families were also better off in this respect 
than farm families; but only about one-fifth of all Negro village 
families had electric lights, while the remainder still used kerosene 
lamps. 

“U. S. Department of Agriculture, Miscellaneous Publication No. 399, Table 39. 
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79 .. Collet, Lighting, Cooking, and Boating faollltlos of HatlT*-horn, Monroliaf, 
Normal Tamilleo In Southeastern Tillages, hy Color, 1935-36 


Item 

Negro 


Per cent of fomillee with specified toilet facilities 


j" White 

Indoor flush toilet 

9.9 

75.4 

Indoor otner ..... 

0.5 

1.3 

Outdoor privy ..... ..... . 

87.3 

23.3 

None .......... ..... 

2.3 


Per cent of fanilies with living ouartere lighted principally by 


90.6 

Electricity...... - - 

21.3 

Keroeene ....... ... . - 

78.6 

9.4 

Gas or other ..... ... . - .. 

0.1 

e 

Per cent of families using as principal cooking fuel 



Wood, coal, cobs .. _ . .. 

91.3 

38.0 

Kerosene .. . 

5.7 

29.4 

Combination of wood, coal, or cobs, and kerosene _ ^ _ 

2*? 

9.9 

Otner combinations 

0.4 

5.2 

Oas . ... - . « .. . .. 

0.1 

6.4 

Electricity. ... 

- 

11.1 

Per cent of families with living quarters heated principally by 



Central furnace . .. ...... . .. 


3.7 

Stove other than kitchen . ...... 

36.4 

55.3 

fireplace ... ... .... 

62.3 

40.7 

Kitchen stove . _ .... . .. 

1.3 

0*3 


* Less than 0«05 per cent. 


Sourest U, S, Department of Agriculture, Miscellaneous Publication No. 399 , Tables 29 and 30,' 

There was no cooking by electricity at all among Negro village 
families, however, and only ii per cent of the white families had 
electric stoves (Table 76). Among both Negro and white families, 
wood, coal, and cobs were the most important fuel for cooking, but 
almost 30 per cent of the white families used kerosene only and 
another 10 per cent used it in combination with other t)pes of fuel. 

Like farm families, village families rarely had central heating. 
Sixty-two per cent of the Negro families in villages were still de- 
pendent on fireplaces for heat, while the largest proportion of whites 
(55 per cent) used stoves other than those in the kitchens (Table 
76). 

With regard to the amount of overcrowding, the same trends 
found among farm families are again apparent ; namely, an increase 
in crowding with increases in family size (Table 77). The explana- 
tion is, of course, that the size of the dwelling does not increase at 
the same rate as the size of the family. The result is that the large 
Negro families in villages appeared to be overcrowded to an even 
greater extent than corresponding households in farm areas. 
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Chapter X 

HOUSING CONDITIONS 
Urban Housing 


The most exhaustive material available on urban housing is in the 
Real Property Inventories first conducted by the Civil Works Ad- 
ministration, the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, and the 
Work Projects Administration in succession in co-operation with 
the U. S. Department of Commerce and now sponsored by the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration. While the published data^ are not 
available by race except in some locally prepared reports, such data 
have been obtained for a number of cities with heavy Negro popu- 
lation from work sheets deposited with the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration. The number of cities covered by Real Property Inven- 
tories is steadily increasing. The recent studies, many of which are in 
the South, generally contain more information by race than the 
older ones. 

Connected with the Real Property Inventories, which had lOO per 
cent coverage, are two sample studies. The Financial Survey of 
Urban Housing covered a 13 per cent sample of the dwellings in 
sixty-one cities.* In some cases this study contains information by 
race on rents, mortgages, incomes, and similar items. Racial data 
on other housing conditions are available in the study of Consumer 
Use of Selected Goods and Services for cities in which nonwhites 
represent a significant proportion of the population. This study is 
based on a comparison of the schedules from the Financial Survey 
of Urban Housing and from the Real Property Inventories. Some 
additional information is available in the National Health Survey, 
the Consumer Purchases Study, and several smaller studies. 

^ Feyton Stapp, Urban Houtsing, A Summary of Real Property Inventories Con- 
ducted as Work Projects, 1934-1936, Works Progress Administration, Washington, 
1938. There are also a number of local publications. 

•David L. Wickens, Financial Survey of Urban Housing, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, 1937. 
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General data from the Real Property Inventories on urban hous- 
ing conditions, irrespective of race, indicate that conditions are 
worse in the Southeast than in other sections of the country (Appen- 
dix table 46). For example, the most common size of dwelling in the 
Southeast in 1934-36 was 3 rooms in comparison with 5 rooms or 
more in other regions. Yet housdiolds were largest in the Southeast.® 
Under such circumstances overcrowding must be more prevalent in 
the Southeast than in most other parts of the country. Of all dwelling 
units in the sample of southeastern cities, 26 per cent had more than 
I person per room and 3.5 per cent had more than 2 persons 
per room. The corresponding figures for the Southwest were at 
almost the same level (25 per cent and 3.5 per cent, respectively), 
but the figures for all cities surveyed were much lower (17 per cent 
and 1.2 per cent, respectively). Housing facilities are also poorer 
in the Southeast than in other areas. Nearly one-third of the dwelling 
units in the southeastern cities were without private flush toilets, 
more than two-fifths lacked private baths, and one-half were without 
gas or electricity for cooking. The proportion of dwelling units with- 
out running water was, however, slightly higher in the Southwest (15 
per cent) than in the Southeast (13 per cent). In view of the fact 
that the number of rooms per dwelling unit was smaller and the 
quality of housing was lower in the Southeast than in other regions, 
it is not surprising to find also that the level of rentals was consid- 
erably lower. The monthly rent was less than $10 for 38 per cent of 
the tenant-occupied dwelling units in the sample of southeastern 
cities and was as high as $30 or more for only 14 per cent of the 
units. 


QUALITY OF HOUSING 

The quality of urban housing available to Negroes is, of course, 
much inferior on the average to that available to whites. This shows 
up in the case of every equipment item on which statistical informa- 
tion exists as well as in regard to the general condition of the houses. 
This fact is so well known that there is no need to present more than 
a sample of the available evidence. 

Among native-born, nonrelief, normal families in the four small 
southern citi^* included in the Consumer Purchases Study, almost 

* Several ol;ihe larger cities in the North were not covered in this survey. The 
incomplete data indicate that the proportion of dwellings with a small number of 
rooms was even larger in New York Gty than in the southeastern cities. 

^Albany, Ga.; Gastonia, N. C; Sumter, S. C; and Griffin, Ga. See U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Miscellaneous Publication No. 39ft Table ap. 
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60 per cent of the white dwelling units had hot and cold water in 
kitchen and bathroom. Only about 10 per cent of the white families 
had no indoor water supply at all for either kitchen or bathroom; 
but more than 60 per cent of the Negro families had no indoor 
water supply for the kitchen, and more than 75 per cent had none 
for a bathroom. In comparison with 88 per cent of the white families, 
only 26 per cent of the Negro families reported having a kitchen 
sink with drain. 

Among the sixteen southern cities covered by the Study of Con- 
sumer Use of Selected Goods and Services, dwelling units without 
bathtub or shower were found among whites in each city; but the 
homes of Negro owners were less well equipped than were those of 
white tenants. There was no city in the group except Cleveland and 
Dallas in which as many as half of the Negro tenants had tub or 
shower. In Birmingham, Alabama, Paducah, Kentucky, Charleston, 
South Carolina, and Jackson, Mississippi, more than 90 per cent of 
the Negro tenants had no facilities of this kind.® 

A comparable situation existed with regard to toilet facilities. In 
the southern cities covered in the National Health Survey, 73 per 
cent of the white families and 9 per cent of the colored families in 
cities of less than 10,000 population had indoor flush toilets (Appen- 
dix table 47). These proportions were lower than those for the four 
small southern cities covered in the Consumer Purchases Study. In 
those cities 90 per cent of the white families and 29 per cent of the 
Negro families had indoor flush toilets, while 9 per cent of the 
whites and 70 per cent of the Negroes had outdoor privies.® It must 
be remembered, moreover, that the latter study is based on a sample 
of native-born, nonrelief, normal families, which is a relatively 
favored group. 

An important trend noticeable in the Health Survey data was the 
definite increase in private flush toilets as the size of the city in- 
creased. This trend is to be expected, for, as the size of the city 
increases, protective sanitary measures increase. 

On the basis of relief status and income, striking race differentials 
appeared. The nonrelief colored families in all groups of southern 
cities studied lived in homes which were less frequently equipped with 
adequate toilet facilities than were the homes of white families on 
relief. In southern cities with less than 10,000 population 40 per cent 

®U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Consumer Use of Selected Goods and Services, by Income Classes, Market Re- 
search Series, Nos. 5-12, Washington, 1935-1937, Tables $ and 7. 

^ U. S. Department of Agriculture, Miscellaneous Publication No. 399, Table 29. 
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of the white families on relief had access to private indoor toilets 
and only 4 per cent used communal toilets, while the comparable 
figures for colored nonrelief families were 10 per cent in both cases. 
In southern cities of 25,000-100,000, 20 per cent of the colored non- 
relief families but only 8 per cent of the white relief families had the 
unhygienic substitute for adequate toilet facilities that the com- 
munal privy represents. This suggests that racial housing segregation 
makes the housing facilities for colored families poorer, at least in 
certain respects, even than for those white families which, on the 
average, have a somewhat lower economic status. 

Even though heating facilities are largely determined by climatic 
conditions, there were consistent differences in heating equipment 
between Negro and white homes. In most of the cities included in the 
study of Consumer Use of Selected Goods and Services, Negro 
owners had poorer heating facilities than white tenants (Appendix 
table 48). In the more northern cities, in which a central-heating 
system would be most desirable, the great majority of the Negro 
households were dependent upon stoves for heat. In the southern 
cities, where the white households usually had at least a heating 
stove and, in many cases, a central-heating system, the Negro fami- 
lies were likely to have only a fireplace for heating purposes. In five 
of the sixteen southern cities included in the analysis, more than 50 
per cent of the Negro tenant families depended on fireplaces for heat, 
but in no city did more than 37 per cent of the white tenant families 
have to depend on them. 

Again the data for larger cities are substantiated by data for the 
four small southern cities covered in the Study of Consumer Pur- 
chases.’ In those cities 64 per cent of the Negro and 40 per cent of 
the white nonrelief, normal families used fireplaces for heat, 36 per 
cent of the Negro families and 50 per cent of the white families used 
stoves, and none of the Negro families but 10 per cent of the white 
families had central-heating systems. 

In the sixteen southern cities in the survey of Consumer Use of 
Selected Goods and Services the use of gas or electricity for cooking 
fuel by white and Negro families varied considerably, but in each 
city the whites were better off in this respect (Table 78). Negroes in 
some cities, however, were better off than whites in other cities. Very 
few southern cities were as well off in this respect as the three north- 
ern cities included in the table. 

The Real Property Inventories contain a four-group classification 
of the dwelling units by their general condition (“in good condition,” 

^ U. S. Department of Agriculture, Miscellaneous Publicatioi) No. 399, Table 30. 
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“in need of minor repairs,” “in need of major repairs,” and “unfit 
for use”). These data are based on the subjective evaluations made 
by the enumerators, which limit the possibilities of using them for 
city-to-city comparisons. It can scarcely be an accident, however, that 
they indicate a much greater concentration of Negro- than white- 
occupied dwelling units in the lower quality groups, for this differ- 
ence is so consistent and usually so pronounced that it must be ac- 
cepted as additional evidence of the poorer housing conditions of 
Negro families. The majority of the Negro-occupied dwelling units 
in seven out of eighteen cities were characterized as either in need of 
major repairs or unfit for use (Table 79). It is apparent that the 
slum problem in many southern cities is mainly a problem of Negro 
housing, for often only a minority of the inadequate dwellings have 
white occupants (Table 80). Even in northern cities in which only 
a small percentage of the population is Negro the proportion of 
inadequate houses occupied by Negroes is sometimes surprisingly 
high. 

Urban housing deficiencies were more frequent in small dwelling 
units than in large ones (Appendix table 49). Families which lived 
in small dwellings and which were consequently more likely than 
others to suffer from overcrowding were at the same time more likely 
also to live in substandard units. A consequence of this relationship 
between size and quality of dwelling is that the race differential in 
regard to quality appears to be less pronounced in the data for each 
size group separately than is the case when the totals for all size 
groups are considered. 


overcrowding 

While conditions vary from one city to another, a greater pro- 
portion of Negro than white families resides in small dwelling units 
in most southern cities (Appendix table 50). In such cities the t)q)ical 
dwelling unit for white families contains 5 to 6 rooms, while it is 
quite common for a 3-room unit to represent the most usual type 
in Negro sections. Data for six northern cities in which the “typical” 
Negro-occupied dwelling unit contained 4 to 6 rooms suggest that 
Negroes as well as whites are better off with regard to size of urban 
dwelling in the North than in the South. 

Because Negroes more often than whites have to live in very 
small dwelling units and because they include a greater proportion 
of large households than do whites, overcrowding is more frequent 
in Negro than white households. While this is confirmed by the 
Real Property Inventory data (Table 81 ), there are great differences 



Sa*ble 81.-Proportlon of Dwellings in Selected Cities with Specified Degree of Crowding and Froportion of Persons 
Liwing in Dwellings with Speolfled Degree of Crowding, by Color 
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among individual cities. White families in some cities are more 
crowded than Negro families in other cities. In most individual 
cities, however, Negroes are worse off than whites. The race differen- 
tial is particularly pronounced in regard to the frequency of severe 
crowding as measured by two or more persons per room. The pro- 
portion of the population suffering from crowding is, of course, 
much greater than the relative number of dwelling units in which 
such conditions exist, and it can be taken for granted that the pro- 

Ya1)l« 82. • proportion of Ihiolllng Units in Seleotsd Cltlss with Kero than 3 persons 
per Soon, hy Color and Size of Eousshold ^ 
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portion of children living in cramped quarters is still greater than the 
proportion of the total population. 

According to the National Health Survey the frequency of crowd- 
ing in some cities, such as New York, Houston, and Los Angeles, 
was about the same for Negroes and whites, and in two cities — 
namely, Boston, Massachusetts, and Springfield, Missouri — whites 
were living in cramped quarters relatively more often than Negroes 
in 1935-36 (Appendix table 51). In the majority of cities, however, 
it was the Negroes who suffered most. The fact that overcrowding is 
greatest in low-income classes is clearly revealed by the data. Non- 
relief Negroes are sometimes less and sometimes more crowded than 
nonrelief whites at the lower income levels. The fact that it is not 
at all unusual for white families with incomes of $3,000 or more to 
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live in overcrowded dwellings indicates that economic conditions 
are not always the reason for overcrowding. That crowding is related 
to the size of the household is shown clearly in Tables 82 and 83. 


ta'ble 83. • Proportion of H«tlve-bora, Sonrellof, HonrAl Families in 4 Smell Southern 

CltStt ^ with Fore than 1.5 and More then 2 Persons per Boom, hy Family Typi, 
I! 1936-36 
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Source} T7. S. Department of Agriculture, Miseellansous Puhlieatlon Mo. 399* Table 36* 


HOME OWNERSHIP 

In 1900, 17 per cent of all Negro nonfarm homes were owned by 
the occupants. This figure had risen by 1930 to 26 per cent, and the 
absolute number of Negro non farm owned homes was more than 
two and a half times larger than in 1900, although the total number 
of Negro nonfarm families increased but 70 per cent.® There was a 
similar development for whites, however, in that the proportion of 
white nonfarm homes which were occupied by the owners rose from 
36 per cent in 1900 to 47 per cent in 1930. Although starting from a 
much lower level, the Negroes thus did not make much more prog- 
ress than the whites, so that there was little if any improvement in 
their relative position. Most individual cities show a large race differ- 
ential in home ownership (Table 84 and Appendix table 52), and in 
some cities all but 5 to 10 per cent of the Negro families are tenants. 

According to available data for a few cities (Appendix table 53), 
it seems that there were more Negro than white home owners in 
1934 for whom the mortgages covered but a small part of the value 
of the homes. This probably indicates that Negro owners are not 
considered such goods risks as white owners. Life-insurance com- 

^ Fifteenth Census of the United States: 1^30, Population Vol. VI, p. 12. The 
figure for 1900 probably was somewhat too low, since the tenure was unknown in 
the case of not less than ii per cent of the Negro nonfarm homes in 1900. The 
corresponding group of Negro homes with unknown tenure was comparatively in- 
significant in 1930, as were the white “unknowns** in both 1900 and 1930, so that the 
increase in Negro home ownership probably was somewhat smaller than the census 
data indicate. 
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panics, at least in some of the southern cities, participated to only a 
small extent in the financing of Negro-owned homes (Appendix 
table 54). and it seems that Negroes more often than whites were 
forced to obtain a large part of their mortgage credit from indi- 
viduals. Interest rates on mortgage credit were often high, particu- 
larly for Negroes. The majority of the Negro home owners in 
Atlanta and Birmingham in 1934 paid as much as 8 per cent or more 
(Appendix table 55). It appears that Negroes consistently received 
less satisfactory credit service than whites. It should be emphasized, 
however, that the evidence is fragmentary and that it refers to a 
period just before federally sponsored credit organizations became 
significant. The situation has improved in recent years, but those 
income groups in which most Negroes are concentrated have received 
less than their proportionate share of the benefits of the reforms in 
home financing.* 


RENTALS 

Tenant-occupied dwellings do not constitute a homogeneous group 
from the point of view of rental valuations. Not all tenants pay rents 
which are fixed according to ordinary business practices. Some are 
employees or ex-employees of the owner and occupy dwellings as 
part of their wages or for rentals which are nominal or at any rate 
not calculated in the same way as would have been the case had the 
parties not had this employer-employee relationship. The case might 
be similar if the tenant is a relative of the owner. Nevertheless, the 
average Negro family clearly pays a much lower rental than the 
average white family, which is entirely or mainly due to the fact that 
the average Negro-occupied dwelling unit is smaller and of poorer 
quality than the average white-occupied home (Tables 85 and 86). 
Rentals have some tendency to increase with increasing size of the 
• See p. 314. 
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residential household, whether Negro- or white-occupied units (Ap- 
pendix table 56) . They also show a strong tendency to be higher the 
larger the number of rooms in the dwelling units (Appendix table 
57). Even in dwellings of a comparable size, however, Negroes pay 
much lower rentals than whites. This is explained, entirely or in part, 
by quality differences. Whether these differences actually are so large 
that the claim that Negroes pay more for comparable housing facili- 
ties is justified cannot be determined from existing statistical in- 
formation.^® There are some factors, however, which strongly sup- 
port the assumption that these claims are justified. Negroes are 
looked upon as less desirable tenants, and this cannot fail to put 
them in a disadvantageous position when seeking leases. The un- 
willingness of whites to let Negroes live close to them must bring 
about an artificial scarcity of housing available to Negroes, particu- 
larly when there is a net immigration of Negroes to a city. Moreover, 
the fact that Negro homes are more crowded and have more lodgers 
than white homes must tend to increase the wear and tear on Negro- 
occupied dwellings. A third factor is the comparative extent of rent 
delinquency. Negroes are in arrears in regard to their rent payments 

“ Only if both the quality of the dwelling units and the number of rooms per 
dwelling unit were kept constant could a statistical comparison between rentals in 
Negro- and white-occupied houses give a more conclusive answer, but there is no 
tabulation of rentals based on such a three-way classification (color of occupant, 
condition of house, and number of rooms) in the Real Property Inventories. An- 
other approach which has been attempted is to study increases in rents which have 
occurred in certain neighborhoods just after they have been taken over by Negroes. 
Such attempts appear suggestive, but the results are not quite satisfactory since 
one cannot rule out the possibility that landlords previously have kept rents un- 
usually low in order to check the tendency of white families to move away as soon 
as it becomes apparent that Negro families may be coming into an area. 
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to a much greater extent than are whites (Table 87). In most of the 
cities listed, more than 50 per cent of the Negro families were in 
arrears with their rent payments in 1933, while the corresponding 
figures for whites were only one-third to one-half as high. The 
average period of rent delinquency was about the same for both 
races. The average amounts which delinquents owed or were in 
arrears were, however, lower in the case of the Negro delinquents. 
As the average rent per dwelling unit is much lower in Negro 
than white sections, the arrears represent a greater proportion of the 
total rental in the case of Negro-occupied properties than in the case 
of houses in which whites reside. Since arrears in rent eventually 
became final losses to some extent and under all circumstances cause 
interest losses, they also increase property expenses. It should be 
remembered, however, that these data refer to all Negro and white 
families regardless of income and, furthermore, are based on a study 
for 1933, when the depression certainly had more serious effects 
on Negro than white families. There is no evidence that rent delin- 
quencies were more frequent for Negro than white households of 
equal economic status. Thus, in so far as this factor helps to raise 
rents for Negroes more than for whites, it is probably because 
the Negro’s low income status increases the financial risk for the 
landlord. 


SEGREGATION IN NEGRO URBAN HOUSING 

As already indicated, segregation is an important factor in caus- 
ing the poor housing conditions of the Negro urban population.** 
Residential isolation is not only a problem of the Negro, however. 
There are a number of different groups which, for one reason or 
another, tend to concentrate in certain areas of a city. Poor people 
usually live in other sections than rich people, mainly because they 
have to live where rents are low but also because they are not 
always accepted in the better sections. Large groups of Jews, Orien- 
tals, Italians, Poles, and other immigrant groups tend to live together, 

rural areas, too, there is residential segregation, but it does not affect the 
housing conditions of Negroes as much as their prospects as farmers. Since the 
residence of Negro tenants, sharecroppers, and farm laborers is controlled by the 
dominant white group, the restrictions on Negro settlement in agricultural areas 
relate particularly to Negro farm owners. In general only '^acceptable” Negroes 
are allowed to buy land, and there is great reluctance, toward selling the more 
desirable land to any Negro. (See, for example, Arthur F. Raper, Preface to 
Peasantry, The University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N. C, 1936, pp. 
121-137; and Rupert B. Vance, "Racial Competition for Ae Lani” in Race Relch 
Hons and the Race Problem, edited by Edgar T. Thompson, Duke University 
Press, Durham, N. C., 1939, p. 116.) 
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partly for economic reasons, partly because they often are not wel- 
come among native Americans, but partly also because they want 
to be together in order to cultivate their common interests, organize 
agencies for mutual protection, and overcome their language diffi- 
culties. 

There are similar elements, of course, in the case of Negro segre- 
gation. Under any conditions Negroes would be more concentrated 
in slum areas than whites simply because they include such a high 
proportion of extremely poor families. Also many of them may 
prefer to live in Negro areas, even if they do not like to be forced 
to do so. The fact that a sizable segment of the Negro population in 
urban areas lives in white-dominated blocks, however, indicates that 
the desire to live together is by no means generally prevalent. It can- 
not be doubted that in both the North and the South^^ basic racial 
prejudices make the segregation in Negro housing much more severe 
than otherwise would have been the case. This factor certainly 
operates with much greater force in the case of the Negro than in 
the case of other minority groups with the possible exception of 
Mexicans and Orientals. Second- and third-generation Americans of 
Italian descent live in Italian neighborhoods to a much smaller extent 
than did their immigrant parents or grandparents, but for the Negro 
there is no such change from one generation to the other. Neither 
does high income make so much of a difference as in other cases ; the 
well-to-do Negro is more likely to live in close proximity to the 
shacks of the poorest residents than is the white of similar economic 
status. 

The way in which racial prejudice operates in this sphere con- 
stitutes a vicious circle. Because there is racial prejudice and because 
there is housing segregation, the change that occurs when a few 
Negroes are admitted to a white-occupied area is often much more 
fundamental than would have been the case under other conditions.^* 

According to a poll taken by Fortune Magazine for the Carnegie Negro Study, 
from 77 to 87 per cent of the informants in various sections of the country were in 
favor of residential segregation of Negroes, based either on legal provisions or on 
social pressure. Only 10 to 19 per cent were against racial segregation. The New 
England, Middle Atlantic, and Pacific states seemed to be somewhat less favorable 
toward segregation than the balance of the country. The population of other north- 
ern and western regions, on the other hand, had about the same attitude as South- 
erners. (See Eugene L. Horowitz, “Race Attitudes,” in Characteristics of the 
American Negro, edited by Otto Klineberg, Harper & Brothers, New York, 

1943) 

If there were no racial segregation in housing, it is scarcely probable that the 
admission of a few Negroes to a white section would start a wholesale movement 
of Negro families into that area. No vacancies would occur in the section as a 
consequence of a precipitated outmigration of white families, and Negro families 
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White families in that area immediately tend to move away, and 
Negro families living in other sections, which are the more over- 
crowded because of the segregative patterns, hasten to take their 
places. The general consciousness of such probabilities cannot fail to 
fortify attitudes toward segregation even among those whites who 
otherwise would not object to having a few well-behaved Negro 
families of their own social class among their neighbors. 

Racial segregation in housing is of serious import in many re- 
spects. In all probability it intensifies the unsatisfactory housing con- 
ditions of the groups affected because it tends to hold them in slums 
or blighted areas to an even greater extent than can be explained on 
economic grounds only; and it may contribute to the scarcity of 
housing for those groups, particularly when they are increasing. It 
tends to keep the minority groups more or less isolated from the 
dominant group. This is highly significant regardless of how it is 
evaluated.’-* It should be noted in this context that housing segrega- 
tion, unlike certain other segregative practices, is as prevalent in 
northern communities having a hea-vy Negro population as in the 
South. Northern communities which boast of the fact that they have 
no legal segregation actually may have at least partial segregation in 
regard to schools, hospitals, and other similar institutions as a con- 
sequence of their housing segregation. 

Patterns of Segregation 

The most useful classification of patterns of segregation has been 
made by Woofter, who considered “any area with a population more 
than 90 per cent Negro as a concentrated Negro area, and any area 
with a population more than 90 per cent white as a concentrated white 
area.”’® He has described four general groups of cities : 

The first group is typified by New York and Chicago, where the con- 
centration of Negroes is great and yet where it affects only a small part 
of the whole city area. In Chicago this pattern seems to be changing as 
the Negroes spread more southward. . . . 

The second group is typified by Richmond, and includes most of the 

would feel free to move to any place where they could afford to pay the rent and 
would not have to make the best of every opportunity to find new li-ving space. 

^ This mutual isolation ofttimes is believed to make for better race relatimis on 
the theory that minimizing: contacts means minimizing conflicts. The opposing argu- 
ment is that racial iscdation makes for the maintenance of cultural seiaration and 
mutual ignorance and, therefore, in the long run c<Mtstitutes the main cause of mis- 
understanding and prejudice. 

”T. J. Woofter, Jr., and Assodates, Negro Problems in Cities, Doubleday, 
Doran and Company, Inc., G^en City. N. Y., ipaSk p. 37. 
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large southern cities where Negroes are highly concentrated in several 
rather large parts of the city and lightly scattered in others, thus leaving 
a large proportion of the white people in areas from 10 to 90 per cent 
Negro. . . . 

The third group is typified by Charleston, and is limited to the older 
southern cities and towns which have a heavy percentage of Negroes in 
their total population, and consequently a heavy scattering of Negroes 
throughout the city. . . . 

Group four is composed of cities with light colored infusion, where 
the diffusion of Negroes affects only a very small area of the city and is 
somewhat scattered within this area. . . 

In numerous studies of individual cities in which the pattern of 
segregation has been delineated, the results conform to this four- 
fold classification. Birmingham, Alabama, for example, belongs to 
the second type. The city has grown up out of twelve originally sep- 
arate towns, each of which has contributed a blighted section or 
sections. As a result, 22 blighted areas and some 200 additional, 
scattered blocks, which are also blighted, can be distinguished. Ap- 
proximately half of the Negro population is found in these areas.^*^ 

The Negroes of Richmond, Virginia, are found in seven definitely 
defined areas and in a number of smaller areas in almost every sec- 
tion of the city except the West End residential area, and even there 
scattered instances of Negro residence appear.^® 

Reid, in describing the concentration of Baltimore’s colored fami- 
lies in a few areas, points out that such concentration ‘ 4 s typical of 
Northern and border cities and is due, in the main, to a shortage of 
available homes for Negroes.”^® 

The pattern of Negro expansion in Washington, D. C., is generally 
descriptive of the Negro advance in the North : 

Most of the communities which Negroes have invaded have been more 
desirable than those from which they expanded, and, in many instances, 
after having deteriorated these invaded communities, they have pushed 
on to new neighborhoods to repeat the same process. In general, it is 
not culturally advantageous for Negroes to move onto virgin soil. Rather, 
they must appropriate areas of the city which have already been devel- 
oped. For when the white man abandons these communities, he leaves 

pp. 37’3S. 

Mabel L. Walker, Urban Blight and Slums, Harvard University Press, Gim- 
bridgc. Mass., 1938, pp. 43-44- 

“ Charles Louis Knight, Negro Housing in Certain Virginia Cities, The William 
Byrd Press, Inc., Richmond, Va., 1927, p. 36. 

“Ira De A. Reid, The Negro Comnumity of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md., 1935, 

p. 15. 
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behind remnants of his culture — ^his homes, his churches, schools, parks, 
playgrounds, and apartment buildings.^ 

In the South, expansion of Negroes is usually into vacant terri- 
tory. When whites have later moved into the new developments, the 
Negroes have remained. Another characteristic of southern cities to 
be emphasized is the fact that Negroes often live near or on the 
premises of the families for which they work. Their presence is both 
traditional and a convenience, and as a result their widespread dis- 
tribution is accepted. 

The most comprehensive analysis to date of the racial patterns 
which occur in the development of cities has been made by Ho)^ in 
The Structure and Growth of Residential Neighborhoods in Amer- 
ican Cities?^ On the basis of data tabulated by blocks for the first 
sixty-four cities in which federal Real Property Inventories were 
made in 1934, the conclusion was reached that “the degree of non- 
white concentration in any city increases directly with the number 
and proportion of nonwhite persons in the population. Either a large 
nonwhite population in absolute numbers or a high proportion of 
nonwhite persons in the total population is necessary to produce con- 
centrated nonwhite areas.’’“ 

Analyzing the extent to which concentrated nonwhite blocks are 
“aggregated in clusters,” Hoyt found that “in most cities that have 
a large number of nonwhite persons, either absolutely or relatively, 
there is a tendency to establish concentrated nonwhite areas. There 
are some detached colonies and a few nonwhite persons living in a 
thin fringe near the central body, but sharp and distinct lines of 
cleavage between non white and white areas are very frequent.”®* In 
Charleston, South Carolina, however, “the blocks occupied by non- 
white persons are interspersed among blocks occupied by white 
persons almost at random, and there are few solid racial blocks.”®* 
This is in agreement with Woofter’s pattern for the older southern 
cities. 

The large nonwhite areas are characteristically found in the oldest 
sections of the city, which in turn usually means in proximity to 
the central business district. Because these are old sections, the houses 

*® William Henry Jones, The Housing of Negroes in Washington, D. C., Howard 
University Press, Washington, 1929, p. 60. 

“Homer Hoyt, The Structure and Growth of Residential Neighborhoods in 
American Cities, Federal Housing Administration, Washington, 1939^ Part I, 
Chap. V. 

"Ibid., p. 6a 

*• Ibid., pp. 68 and 71. 

"Ibid., p. 6a 
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Souroat Bonar Hoyt, Tha Btractura and growth of Baaidaatlal Baixh^rhooda la Aaariean Qitlaa* 
fadaral Bouatag ldialalat ratio Yaabiagtoa, 1939, pp* 66-67. " 


have deteriorated. In some cities, however, the nonwhites live in a 
belt surrounding the central portion of the city.*® 

Hoyt’s figures are summarized in Table 88, where his sixty-four 
cities have been classified into eight groups of eight cities each by the 
proportion of non white population. In none of the groups does as 
much as half of the nonwhite population live in blocks with lOO per 
cent nonwhite occupancy, but cities with more than about 30 per cent 
of the population colored come fairly close to it. On the other hand, 
in cities with less than 4 per cent nonwhite population only i or 2 per 
cent and sometimes an even smaller proportion of the colored popu- 
lation live in blocks with 100 per cent nonwhite occupancy. The 
majority of the colored families in the latter group of cities lives in 
blocks where 90 per cent or more of the population is white. Even 
in cities with a large colored population there is always a sizable 
proportion of the colored which resides among whites. 

There are considerable variations within each group. Charleston, 
South Carolina, which has the highest proportion of non whites in the 
whole sample (45 per cent), has only 5 per cent of them living in 

Ibid,, p. 71. 
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blocks with lOO per cent nonwhite occupancy and nearly 40 per cent 
in blocks with less than 50 per cent colored occupancy. Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, constitutes a similar, although less pronotmced, exception. 
On the other hand, Wichita, Kansas, has less than 6 per cent colored 
population, but more than 30 per cent of the nonwhites reside in all- 
colored blocks. Similar concentrations of relatively small colored 
populations are found in Wichita Falls, Texas, and Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma.*® 

Even where there is a high degree of racial intermixture within 
blocks, however, it must be realized that segregation may still occur. 
Thus there may be individual buildings within the blocks which do 
not let any Negroes in, whereas others do. The whites may occupy 
the houses facing the streets, while Negroes live in the alleys ; or the 
whites may occupy dwellings facing the main thoroughfare, while 
Negroes live on the side streets. 

Hoyt’s data do not show any clear-cut differences between the 
North and the South, but the reason for this may be that the sample 
does not include any northern cities with large Negro concentrations. 
In fact, groups i and 2 contain southern cities only, with the excep- 
tion of Phoenix, Arizona. Neither do the data reveal any close con- 
nection between city size and racial concentration. 

Methods of Enforcing Segregation 

Residential segregation of Negroes whereby they have been limited 
with regard to the houses they might occupy has been imposed by 
various means. Zoning ordinances, restrictive pacts, social pressure, 
and acts of violence have all been utilized to enforce the will of the 
dominant white group. 

The first legal step to enforce segregation was taken in 1910 when 
an ordinance was passed in Baltimore, Maryland, after a Negro 
family had moved into what had previously been an all-white block. 
This was rapidly followed by similar action in such border and south- 
ern cities as Winston-Salem and Asheville, North Carolina ; Green- 
ville, South Carolina; Birmingham, Alabama; Atlanta, Georgia; 
Richmond and Norfolk, Virginia; Louisville, Kentucky; St. Louis, 
Missouri ; and Dallas, Texas.** Such ordinances varied in that some 
applied only to all-white and all-Negro blocks, others set up segrega- 
tion districts, others declared a block white if the majority of the 
residents were white, and still others determined the color of the 

»Ibid.,pp. 66 ^. 

See Qiarles S. Jc^imon, Negro Housing, The President’s Conference on Home 
Building and Home Ownership, Washington, 1932, pp. 35-37. 
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block in terms of ownership of the property.®* Domestic servants 
were exempted from the provisions of the ordinances. Some ordi- 
nances were upheld by state courts, but in 1917 the Louisville ordi- 
nance was invalidated by the Supreme Court of the United States®* 
as a violation of the Fourteenth Amendment. There were various 
subsequent attempts, however, to pass and enforce city residential- 
segregation ordinances so that further test cases were carried to the 
Supreme Court. A New Orleans, Louisiana, ordinance was reversed 
by the Supreme Court in 1927, and in 1930 the court affirmed a 
decision of the lower court in declaring a Richmond, Virginia, ordi- 
nance unconstitutional.*® In 1935 both the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals, Tenth District, and the Oklahoma State Supreme 
Court invalidated a residential-segregation ordinance in Oklahoma 
City to prevent Negroes from residing in a block in which the ma- 
jority of the residents were white persons.®^ 

As recently as 1940 the North Carolina Supreme Court held a 
general zoning ordinance of December 12, 1930, amended March 10, 
1939, dividing Winston-Salem into white and Negro districts to be 
in contravention of the Fourteenth Amendment.*® With the numer- 
ous successful legal attacks upon segregation ordinances, private 
devices, which have not been declared subject to the Fourteenth 
Amendment, have tended to replace public measures. 

Thus the restrictive compact or covenant as a device for enforcing 
segregation has been widely used in the North.*® These compacts 
have been entered into by property owners and real-estate operators 
in a given neighborhood who have agreed not to sell, rent, lease, or 
otherwise convey their property to colored people for a definite period 
unless all agreed to the transaction. The covenant was first challenged 
in 1923 in Washington, D. C., when a Mrs. Irene Hand Gjrrigan, 
who had signed a covenant not to sell her property to colored persons, 
was restrained from disposing of a house. In the court decision in 
the District of Columbia it was held that the convenant “was valid 

** Gilbert T. Stephenson, “The Segregation of the White and Negro Races in 
Gties,” The South Atlantic Quarterly, Vol. XIII, January, 1914, pp. 3-4. 

^Buchanan v. Worley, 245 U. S. 

•®The National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, Twenty- 
first Annual Report, New York, 1930, p. 21. 

•^Monroe N, Work, editor, Negro Year Book, 1937-1938, Negro Year Book 
Publishing Co., Tuskegee Institute, Ala., 1937, p. 139. 

•* Clinard v. City of Winston-Salem, 217 N. C. 119. (See American Law Reports, 
Vol. 126, 1940, pp. 634-639, for annotation citing earlier decisions in other states on 
racial differences in zoning ordinances.) 

** "In C 3 iicago, it has been estimated that 80 per cent of the city is covered by 
such agreements.” (“Iron Ring in Housing,” The Crisis, Vol. 47, July, 1940, p. 
20s.) 
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and did not invade the constitutional rights of colored people, inas- 
much as they had the right to enter into agreements to keep white 
persons or other persons deemed undesirable out of colored neighbor- 
hoods.”** The case was carried to the United States Supreme Court, 
which refused to review it as outside its jurisdiction. 

In the case of Hansberry v. Lee the United States Supreme Court 
in a unanimous opinion rendered on November 12, 1940, invali- 
dated a restrictive covenant in Chicago which had barred Negro resi- 
dents from a white area. The decision was based upon legal techni- 
calities, however, and applied only to the particular case. It did not 
cover the question of the constitutionality of such residential cove- 
nants.*® Actually, “the scope of the restrictive covenant’s potential 
operation is broad enough to permit its use for every purpose attain- 
able by a zoning ordinance.”** 

In a study of 84 deeds covering subdivisions in some 20 states and 
2 Canadian provinces, a large part of which apply to subdivisions 
developed since 1924, 40 deeds were found to contain racial restric- 
tions. Of more significance is the fact that 38 of the restrictive pro- 
visions were found in the more recent deeds.*'^ While the sample is 
small, the restrictions are found rather generally in subdivisions 
near eastern and northern cities having a heavy Negro migration 
during the 1920’s. It is not known to what extent white residential 
areas actually are covered by such restrictions in the deeds. It can be 
taken for granted that the coverage is by no means complete, but it 
appears that the practice may be spreading. While the restrictions 
are private measures, they can be exceedingly effective if used on a 
large scale. 

Fairly effective also are the general attitudes among real-property 
owners and real-estate agencies and the informal understanding 
which exists among them. As a result, Negroes find themselves barred 
from new residential developments or from purchasing properties 
for sale in certain areas. In the South particularly few whites would 
even consider selling property in the better residential areas to 
Negroes. If informal measures fail, pressure will in many instances 

** Monroe N. Work, editor, Negro Year Book, 1931-1932, Negro Year Book 
Publishing Co., Tuskegee Institute, Ala., 1931, p. 64. 

•* See’I. F. Stone, “The Rat and Res Judicata," The Nation, Vol. 151, November 
33, 1940, P> 495 ; and “Supreme Court Upsets Chicago Covenant Case," The Crisis, 
Vol. 47, December, 1940, p. ^ 

** M. T. Van Hecke, “Zoning Ordinances and Restrictions in Deeds," Yale Law 
Journal, Vol. XXXVII, February, 1928, p. 413. 

Helen C Mcmchow, The Use of Deed Restrictions in Subdivision Development, 
The Institute for Research in Land Econ(»nics and Public Utilities, Chicago, 1938, 
P-Sa 
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be exerted by banks and other credit institutions which are financially 
interested in neighborhoods threatened by infiltration of Negroes. 

There are also the measures taken by the general public. That 
violence and intimidation play a large role in keeping Negroes out of 
white-dominated areas is well kpown. Bombings, racial propaganda, 
and mob violence have been widely, if sporadically, reported. 

Current trends appear to be leading toward more rigid segregation 
than in the past. Not only are the formal restrictions which have been 
upheld by the courts apparently increasing but also housing develop- 
ments resulting from public planning are organized for Negroes or 
whites separately.®® 

Factors Limiting Segregation 

But in spite of all this Negroes have succeeded in entering areas 
which previously have been occupied by whites. How can this 
happen ? 

In the first place, segregation is seldom complete. It is at least 
easier for Negroes to move around in slum areas than in more 
desirable sections, and most Negroes cannot afford to live in other 
places than slums anyway. The white sections may not be entirely 
covered by restrictive covenants. If there are loopholes, a few 
Negroes manage to slip in. Intimidation may keep most Negroes 
away from white areas but not all, and the few make a way for the 
rest. When it comes to attacks upon the financial interests of property 
owners and banks, the Negro’s best ally is one of the major factors 
in segregation : that so many whites do not like to live close to him. 
Usually white residents have moved out when Negroes have begun 
to move into an area, and serious conflicts resulting from the process 
have on the whole been infrequent. In general, when an area is 
supposed to be threatened by Negro infiltration, property values may 
fall and rents go down, but in spite of that white tenants and buyers 
stay away. Again the character of a neighborhood may change so 
radically while restrictions are in effect that property owners would 
be better off financially if they could open up the area to Negroes. If 
it eventually becomes apparent that there is no other possibility of 
safeguarding financial interests than by accepting the Negro, even 
a fairly watertight system of restrictive covenants can break down. 
Economic interests will overcome personal prejudices. When the 
process of admitting ‘Negroes once starts, even the most adamant 
property owners tend to accept the changing situation. 

w See "Housing Policies/' Chap. XVIII, p. 310. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Programs of social welfare are particularly significant with regard to 
the Negro because of the large proportion of Negro families with 
exceedingly low incomes and inadequate levels of living. Thus all 
types of public assistance are of major import for the Negro group. 

In attempting to attain economic security, the Negro has to cope 
with many handicaps besides the basic one of widespread racial dis- 
crimination. Poorly equipped as a result of limited education and 
lack of skills, he is more circumscribed than the white worker with 
regard to the jobs for which he can qualify. Likewise, with the omni- 
present limitations which he faces, there is little incentive for ambi- 
tious striving toward higher rungs on the economic ladder. That 
part of the Negro population which consists of recent migrants from 
farms to cities faces the added difficulty of adjusting to the special 
requirements of the urban industrial and commercial economy. On 
the other hand, the rural-farm Negro has been even more subject to 
the hazards of the cash-crop system of southern agriculture than the 
white farmer, and the low rate of farm ownership has added greatly 
to his economic insecurity. The fact that the sharecropping system 
rarely provides for the development of self-reliance and individual 
initiative acts as a further limiting factor in the Negro’s efforts to 
adjust to the changing structure of southern agriculture with its in- 
creasing emphasis on the production of food crops in contrast to the 
traditional cotton and tobacco culture. 

The depression of the thirties caught the superfluous agricultural 
population between two dilemmas. Rural overpopulation was even 
more intense than before, and at the same time the cities ceased to 
provide jobs to absorb hordes of rural migrants. The situation was 
much worse, however, for the Negro than the white worker. The 
reductions in cash-crop acreage in all probability affected him more 
seriously than the white farming population; but urban unemploy- 
ment also hit him much harder than whites. The effects were the 
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more serious in the case of the Negro since he already lived so dose 
to the minimum level of existence. The only major change which 
somewhat brightened the economic outlook for the Negro during 
this period was the development of large-scale public-relief programs 
during the early thirties. Today more Negroes obtain their main 
livelihood from rdief, it is believed, than from any single productive 
occupation except agriculture and domestic and personal service. 
There is scarcely any doubt that public relief has helped Negroes 
much more than whites. This is so in spite of the fact that relief 
standards tend to be relatively low in the South, that it is often 
more difficult for Negroes than whites in similar economic circum- 
stances to obtain relief, and that relief benefits in many instances are 
lower for Negroes than whites. 

As a result of the large-scale need for public assistance which arose 
during the depression, public-welfare programs have had a rapid 
development and have branched out in many directions to meet the 
problems of destitute people. The primary emphasis in this Part 
is upon relief in the narrower sense ; namely upon direct- and work- 
relief programs, categorical assistance, and the distribution of sur- 
plus commodities. In addition, the program of the Farm Security 
Administration and housing policies are discussed because of their 
particular significance with regard to the Negro. 

That many other aspects of public assistance are touched upon 
only indirectly or not at all is recognized, but such omissions occur 
largely because of the difficulty of obtaining factual material on the 
basis of race. Perhaps the most important single item which has been 
excluded from the subsequent discussion is the old-age and survivors’ 
insurance system. Since this system is administered entirely by the 
federal government, there can scarcely be any elements of direct 
racial discrimination in it; but it is so constructed that Negroes, 
nevertheless, benefit much less than whites. This is mainly due to 
limited coverage. Only employees and wage earners in certain 
specific industries are within the system.^ The groups not covered — 
mainly agriculture, domestic-service groups, and self-employed per- 
sons — included 65 per cent of all colored workers in 1930, whereas 
the corresponding proportions for native white and foreign-born 

^ These limitations have often been criticized. “This linking of general social 
reforms to the labor market dominates the whole field of social policy in some 
countries. Old-age insurance and health insurance have sometimes been devdoped 
on this basis. Here some short circuit in thinking must be at work which involves 
the position that industrialism is to blame for modem economic problems, so that 
thqr have to be remedied by special measures for those connected with industry" 
(Alva Myrdal, Nation and Family, Harper & Brothers. New York, 1941, p. 134)* 
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white workers were 45 and 37 per cent, respectively.® Yet in 1937 
approximately 2,240,000 Negro workers were covered by old-age and 
survivors’ insurance. They constituted 6.9 per cent of all covered 
workers. The corresponding proportion for Negro males was 8.0 per 
cent and for Negro females 4.2 per cent. Only 377,000 Negro women 
workers were within the system.® The benefits, which range from 
$10 to $85, depend upon the number of dependents, the years of 
coverage, and the average previous wage income. Because of the 
last factor they must be lower on the average for Negroes than for 
whites, but even persons with low previous incomes may receive 
benefits which are rather high compared with what Negroes in many 
states may receive under most other programs of public assistance. 
The benefit for a married couple without children after five years of 
coverage, for instance, is $31.50 if the average monthly wage has 
been $50, and $39.37 if the wage has been $100. Survivors of fully 
insured workers receive benefits which amount to three-fourths of 
the benefit to the worker in the case of an aged widow or a widow 
with a dependent child and one-half of the worker’s benefit in the 
case of each dependent child under eighteen years of age.* 

The situation is similar in the case of unemployment compensation, 
which has about the same limitation in coverage as old-age insurance. 
Workmen’s compensation, which is administered entirely by the state, 
has a coverage estimated at only 40 per cent of all gainful workers,® 
since agriculture and domestic service are among industries most 
often excluded from the system.® Negroes in this case also are in a 
disadvantageous position. It is probable that the wide state-by-state 
variations in coverage and minimum-benefit standards^ make this 
tendency even more pronounced. Mississippi still does not have any 
workmen’s compensation system in operation.® 

Public health and medical care likewise are omitted topics. An 

*W. S. Woytinsky, Labor in the United States, Social Science Research Coun- 
cil, Washington, 1938, pp. 42-43 and 298. 

•Federal Security Agency, Social Security Board, Old-Age and Survivors^ In- 
surance Statistics: Employment and Wages of Covered Workers: 193S, Washing- 
ton, 1940, pp. 16-18. 

•Lyle L. Schmitter and Betti C. Goldwasser, “The Revised Benefit Schedule 
under Federal Old-Age Insurance,” Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 2, September, 
1939, pp. 4 and 9. 

•Russell Sage Foundation, Social Work Year Book, 1941, edited by Russell H. 
Kurtz, New York, 1941, p. 612. 

^Idem. 

Uhid„ p. 61 1. 

• Virginius Dabney, Below the Potomac, A Book about the New South. D. Apple- 
ton-Century Co., Inc., New York, 1942, p. 114. 
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as yet unpublished monograph written for this series® contains 
information concerning certain aspects of these problems. Although 
the situation has improved during recent years, Negroes in large 
parts of the country are less well cared for than are whites, and 
their rates of sickness are much higher. 

Another significant excluded item concerns the care of delinquent, 
destitute, and otherwise handicapped children. This problem certainly 
is much more significant in the Negro than the white group, since 
Negroes show much higher rates of illegitimacy and juvenile delin- 
quency, since they have a higher proportion of broken families, and 
since relatively few families have enough stability in economic and 
other respects to provide good private foster homes. Such limited 
data as are available in published reports suggest that in many states 
the efforts made to give institutional care to children are much weaker 
in the case of Negroes than they are in the case of whites.^® 

A more complete description of the Negro's place in the present 
system of public welfare should also have included a discussion of 
the major gaps in the system. Prominent among those gaps is the 
present paucity of public provisions for the care of transients and 

•Samuel A, Stouffer, Lyonel C. Florant, Harold F. Dorn, and Dudley Kirk. 

^•In Virginia during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, an average of 402 
white and 463 colored delinquent children were in industrial schools, where the 
per capita expenditure for operation and maintenance was more than 50 per cent 
higher for white than Negro children. Only 68 and 49 per cent, respectively, of all 
the newly committed juvenile delinquency cases were referred to these schools 
(Biennial Report for the State Department of Public Welfare for Fiscal Years 
Ending June 30, 1938 and June 30, 1939, pp. 74-77 and 113). The training school 
for delinquent boys in Georgia was considered to be in poor condition and had 
only 1 55 boys on June 30, 1940, less than half of whom were Negroes. Of all de- 
linquent, neglected, and physically or mentally handicapped children who had been 
accepted for child-welfare services during the budget year I939'’40 by the State 
Department of Welfare, only 17 per cent were Negroes (Georgia Department of 
Public Welfare, Official Report for the Fiscal Year July i, I939, to June 30, 1940, 
pp. 80 and 199-200). In Arkansas only 6 per cent of the children under the care or 
supervision of the Department of Welfare in June, 1940, were colored (State of 
Arkansas, Annual Report of the Department of Public Welfare for the Fiscal 
Year Ending June 30, 1940, p. 33). Mississippi did not yet have a reform school 
for colored children by 1939 (Biennial Report of the Department of Public Welfare, 
State of Mississippi, for the Period July i, 1937, through June 30, 1939, p. 27). 
Alabama, on September 30, 1940, had 392 white and 362 Negro children in training 
and industrial schools for juvenile delinquents (State of Alabama, Department of 
Public Welfare, Annual Report for the Fiscal Year October i, 1939-Septemher 
30, 1940,^9, 76). The authorities in North Carolina considered the existing facili- 
ties in 1940 adequate for white children but deplored the inadequacy of the facili- 
ties for Negro juvenile delinquents ; there was no reform school at all for colored 
girls (Biennial Report of the North Carolina State Board of Charities and Public 
Welfare, July i, 1918, to June 30, 1940, pp. 118-11Q). 
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migrants/^ apart from the efforts to lend some assistance to migra- 
tory farm workers.^* This problem is highly significant for the Negro 
population because of its heavy migration and its extensive relief 
needs. The end of the present war boom certainly will cause an 
urgent need for new efforts in this field since great numbers of 
workers will have lost settlement in their home communities without 
having gained settlement in their new places of residence. 

This enumeration, far from complete, of major omissions has been 
made in order to remind the reader of the fact that a destitute person 
in this country has more sources of public assistance or other benefits 
available than those which are primarily considered in this volume. 
It does not appear, however, that the selection of topics to be dis- 
cussed in subsequent pages has been made in such a way as to make 
the picture of the Negro’s relative position unduly dark. 

“Regarding the extensive federal transient program during the period 1933-3S, 
see John N. Webb, The Transient Unemployed, Research Monograph III, Works 
Progress Administration, Washington, 1935. The present problem is extensively 
discussed in Interstate Migration. Report of the Select Committee to Investigate 
the Interstate Migration of Destitute Citizens, 77th Congress, ist Session, House 
Report No. 369, Washington, 1941. 

“ See p. 308. 



Chapter XII 

THE NEGRO ON RELIEF DURING THE EARLIER 
PERIOD OF THE NEW DEAL 


The year 1935 constitutes a dividing line in the history of relief 
policies under the New Deal. The Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration was liquidated at the end of that year, and new federal 
agencies for the administration of special programs, such as work 
relief, rural rehabilitation, youth, social insurances, and public assist- 
ance for the aged, the blind, and dependent children, were created. 
Through these changes differentiation in relief policies for special 
groups was established, or at least the administrative setup was ad- 
justed to a differentiation of policies that had begun earlier. The 
changes meant, furthermore, a certain stabilization of programs and 
policies as it was clear that from now on federal participation in 
public assistance was to continue and to continue on a relatively per- 
manent basis rather than as a temporary emergency and a means of 
maintaining purchasing power in a depression. They meant, on the 
other hand, that federal participation would be limited to the special 
programs already referred to, some of which (including old age and 
survivors’ insurance, work and youth programs, and the Farm Se- 
curity programs) would be operated mainly or entirely by the federal 
government, whereas others (particularly unemployment compensa- 
tion and the special t3q)es of public assistance) would be administered 
primarily by state and local governments with federal financial aid. 
General relief once again became not only an administrative but also 
a financial obligation of the state and local governmental units. Only 
in so far as it was supplemented or substituted for by surplus com- 
modities and through the grant program of the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration did the federal government continue to contribute to 
general relief. 

A further reason for emphasizing the changes which occurred in 
193s is that since most of the federal efforts up until 1935 were 

318 
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administered by one single agency, the main exception being the 
activities of the Civil Works Administration during the winter of 
I933”34> tlic data on relief were of a more general nature than those 
for more recent years, which refer to specialized programs. This sec- 
tion deals, therefore, with the Negro on relief prior to the differentia- 
tion of types of assistance. 

GENERAL INCIDENCE OF RELIEF 

Data presented in the analysis of income,^ based primarily on the 
Consumer Purchases Study of 1935-36, showed sharp and consistent 
differences in the incidence of relief between the urban North, the 
urban South, and the rural South, with rates highest in the urban 
North and lowest in the rural South. Moreover, in the rural South 
the proportion of normal families on relief varied significantly for 
farm operators (owners and tenants) and sharecroppers from one 
section to another. In the farm group relief rates were consistently 
lower for Negroes than whites in spite of the fact that the propor- 
tions of families with very low incomes were far higher among 
Negro than white farm families. In southern cities and villages, on 
the other hand, the Negro relief rate usually was higher than the 
white rate. In most cases from more than one-tenth to almost one- 
third of all normal Negro families received relief at some time during 
the year covered by the survey. Even so, the proportions of nonrelief 
families with incomes of less than $250 during 1935-36 were so 
much higher for Negroes than whites that there can be little doubt 
that the means tests applied to Negroes were more severe than those 
applied to white applicants for relief. 

The situation in the urban North seems to have been different in 
this respect. In no one of the four northern cities for which data 
on Negroes were obtained in the Consumer Purchases Study was 
the proportion of nonrelief normal families with less than $500 per 
year substantially higher among Negroes than whites. The price for 
obtaining relatively uniform relief standards in this sense was high. 
About 40 per cent of the Negro normal families in the four cities were 
on relief and, if broken families were included, the proportion would 
be even higher. The somewhat larger sample of cities in the National 
Health Survey indicates that the proportion of Negro families on 
relief in the urban North was seldom lower than one-third and in 
some cases it was as high as 50 to 60 per cent. 

The first comprehensive study of the relief population under the 
^ Chapter V. 
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New Deal was made in October, 1933, about half a year after the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration had been inaugurated.^ 
In that month the relief incidence among Negroes for the country as 
a whole was 17.8 per cent or almost twice as high as the correspond- 
ing white rate of 9.5 per cent (Table 89). This difference was due to 


' Tabl« 69* - Hagro and White Relief Population. Ootohar, 1933, as Par Cant of 
Total Negro and Whit# Population, 1930, in Total United States 
and in States with 100,000 Negroes or More in 1930, by Reaidenoe 
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1.6 
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11.6 
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18.0 

South Carolina. . . . . 

39.1 
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14.1 
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4.7 
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Florida - . ........ 

46.7 

16*1 
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9.6 

17.3 
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16.3 

8.3 
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20.2 
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11.2 

6.3 
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2.9 

3.3 

Alabana .... 
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Source: Federal Emergency Relief Adminletration, Unemployment Relief Ceneus . 
October, 3933, Report No. 2, Waehlngton, 19M, pp. and i&. 


the effect of urban areas in which the proportion of all persons on 
relief was almost three times as high for Negroes (26.7 per cent) as 
for whites (9.6 per cent).® In rural areas, on the other hand, there 
was a comparatively small racial difference with roughly one-tenth of 
both the white and Negro population on relief. 

Comparing the three residential groups of urban North, urban 
South, and rural South (including only states with 100,000 Negroes 
or more in 1930), certain characteristic differences are found. There 
was greater uniformity in the urban North in that Negro relief rates 
ranged only from about 25 to 40 per cent in the various states and 
white rates from 6 to 12 per cent. In the South, on the other hand, 
urban rates ranged from 10 to 47 per cent for Negroes in the differ- 
ent states and from 6 to 19 per cent for whites. State variations were 

• Federal Emergency Relief Administration, Unemployment Relief Census, Octo~ 
ber I933t Report Nos. 1-3, Washington, 1934-1935. 

*In all percentages based on the total population in 1930, changes since then 
must be kept in mind. The usual result is to make relief rates somewhat too high. 
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even more pronounced in southern rural areas, ranging from 2 to 27 
per cent for both Negroes and whites. 

In the urban North, Negro relief rates in October, 1933, were con- 
sistently three to four times higher than the corresponding white 
rates. They were two to three times higher than white rates in the 
urban South except in Virginia and Mississippi, where they were only 
about one and one-half times as high. The rural South showed the 
greatest lack of uniformity in this respect with relief rates lower for 
Negroes than for whites in ten of the fifteen states considered, higher 
only in 4 states, and the same in i state ; namely, Virginia. At that 
time, however, Virginia had such an extremely low general relief 
incidence in rural areas (1.6 per cent) that racial differences could 
hardly matter. 

The next comprehensive study of the relief population was made in 
March, 1935, when a census of workers on relief, 16-64 years of age, 
was taken.^ The total number of economic heads of families in this 
relief population was 4,158,000, of which 602,000 were Negroes and 
3,409,000 were whites. If it is assumed that the proportion of family 
heads 65 years of age and over in the relief population was approxi- 
mately the same in March, 1935, as in October, 1933,® there was a 
total of approximately 654,000 Negro families and 3,787,000 white 
families on relief in the later month. The numbers had increased 
from 580,000 Negro families and 2,550,000 white families in Octo- 
ber, 1933,® or 13 per cent and 49 per cent, respectively. The propor- 
tion Negroes constituted of all families on relief decreased from 18 
per cent in October, 1933, to 15 per cent in March, 1935. 

The South showed the same lack of uniformity in relief rates for 
both whites and Negroes in March, 1935, as in October, 1933. Ten 
of the southern states had lower rural relief rates for Negroes than 
whites (Table 90). Even in Georgia, in which the direction of relief 
had been taken over by a federal administrator,"^ there was a lower 
Negro rural rate (5.5 per cent) than white rate (10.6 per cent). 

To what extent can the state-by-state variations both in absolute 
relief rates for Negroes and whites and in Negro- white differentials 

* See Philip M. Hauser, Workers on Relief in the United States in March 1936* 
A Census of Usual Occupations (abridged edition), Works Progress Administra- 
tion, Washington, January, 1937. 

® According to the Unemployment Relief Census, October 1933, Report No. 3, 
op, cit,, p. 36, 10 per cent of the white and 8 per cent of the Negro heads of relief 
families were 65 years of age and over. 

• Unemployment Relief Census, October 1933, Report No. 2, op. cit,, p. 25. 

’^Rebecca Farnham and Irene Link, Effects of the Works Program on Rural 

Relief, Research Monograph XIII, Works Progress Administration, Washington, 
I 93 », p. 48. 
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This table is not directly eonparable vlth Table 89 since it is based on tlie number of families • 
idiereas Table 89 is based on the number of persons. 

tsfurees: Philip K. Hauser, Workers on Relief in the Tfaited States in March. 1935 . Vol.l, A Census of 
gsoal Oceuuntions. Works Progress Administration, Washington, 1938, pp. 102-103; and Fifteei 
Census of the Xftiited States; 1980. Population Tol. TI, State table 4. 
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be explained on the basis of differences in need? It is, of course, im- 
possible to answer this question in numerical terms, but it is obvious 
that the need factor, particularly in rural areas of the South, repre- 
sents only part of the explanation. Other factors, and in many in- 
stances the most significant ones, are discrepancies in administrative 
practices and standards. This impression is confirmed by the data 
from the Consumer Purchases Study and the National Health Survey 
which show that even among cities there are differences in relief rates 
which cannot be accounted for solely on the basis of income differ- 
ences. 

Within the rural areas of particular states there was such a great 
lack of uniformity in relief rates in March, 1935, that it must be 
assumed that it was caused in substantial part by variations in ad- 
ministrative standards. A special tabulation of data from the 1935 
census of workers on relief reveals that the proportion of white 
families on relief in rural counties in North Carolina, Georgia, Mis- 
sissippi, and eastern Texas varied from 3.5 per cent to 29.2 per cent 
and that the corresponding proportions of Negro families varied from 
no families on relief to 31.6 per cent (Table 91).® The lowest Negro 
relief rate in the rural counties of Georgia was zero and the highest 
was 21.9 per cent ; the corresponding extremes in Mississippi were 0.5 
and 30.1 per cent, respectively. On the whole the variations were 
somewhat greater for Negroes than for whites in the rural counties 
of each of the four states studied. 

That there were wide discrepancies also in regard to the Negro- 
white differentials is shown in Table 92. In 21 of the 90 counties 
studied in Georgia the Negro relief rates were less than one-fourth of 
the corresponding white rates, but there were also a few counties in 
which the proportion of families on relief was substantially higher for 
Negroes than for whites. In 3 rural counties in eastern Texas the 
Negro relief rate was less than one-third that of white families, but 
at the other extreme in 5 counties the Negro rate was more than four 
times the white rate. 

The lack of uniformity cannot be explained by differences in finan- 
cial resources of the communities as the financial burden was largely 

® Table go indicates that in the rural areas of North Carolina the relief rate for 
Negroes in March, 1935, was only slightly higher than for whites, but Tables 91 
and 92 seem to show a more significant difference. This is largely explained by 
the fact that counties with small proportions of Negro families in 1930 had high 
Negro relief rates in March, 1935. Furthermore, the data are not comparable in 
that a large part of the rural population resided in counties which, b^use they 
had centers of 2,500 or more, were not included in Tables 91 and 92. 
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Sooreesi Philip M. Hautep, Workers on Relief in the Tfaited States in Karch, 1935 , 7ol. 1, A Census of Vnal 
Occupations, Works Progress Administration. Washington. 1938. Table ISA: and Fifteenth Census of 
the Tfaited States: 1930. Population Vol. VI, State table 19. 
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Table 92. » Sural Counties la Selected Southern States, by Relation between Hegro 
and White Relief Incidence, March, 1935 


delation of Negro relief Incidence 
to white relief Incidence 
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1 

- 

- 

2 

More than fottr times — 

•• 

** 

1 

6 


a/ Ootuitles In tdileh the Negro relief incidence was less than 10 per cent lower or 
* hi£^r than the white relief Incidence* 


Source t Table 91. 

carried by the federal government.® Uniformity in relief standards is 
difficult to develop under any circumstances. It was the more difficult 
in communities most of which had had little or no experience in public- 
relief administration until a few years earlier and in which public 
sentiment was probably more concerned about the question of 
whether relief in general was for the best interests of the people than 
with the problem of consistency in the handling of public-welfare ac- 
tivities. The establishment of a fixed pattern was the more difficult 
in the South in view of the conflict between the traditional attitudes, 
on the one hand, and federal policies together with the special require- 
ments in an emergency situation, on the other.^® 

® Arthur E. Burns and Edward A. Williams, A Survey of Relief and Security 
Programs, Works Progress Administration, Washington, May, 1938, pp. 81-82. 

A sample study in the Alabama cotton region as of December, 1933, which was 
based on data from almost 900 landlords with over 4,000 tenants in representative 
counties (Harold Hoffsommer, Landlord^Tenant Relations and Relief in Alabama, 
Series II, No. 9, Federal Emergency Relief Administration, Washington, Novem- 
ber 14, 1935) throws an interesting side light on the conflict between prevailing 
local attitudes and the problems of the emergency situation. 

“The conventional attitude of the landlord was that the tenant, and particularly 
the sharecropper, was dependent on him for direction and aid. More than nine out 
of every ten landlords interviewed stated that it was one of the functions of the 
landlord to maintain his tenants, if possible, in times of distress. At first sight it 
would seem difficult to reconcile this statement with the fact that approximately 
80 per cent of the landlords actually wanted their tenants to get on relief. The 
contradiction is partially explained, however, by the fact that 50 per cent of the 
landlords reported financial inability to care for their tenants” (p. i). 

“Approximately 30 per cent of the tenants interviewed stated that their landlords 
had helped them to get on the relief rolls” (p. i). ^ ^ 

“Although no data are available on the subject, it is fairly certain that a con- 






Table 93. • Belief locidence in Counties Bepresentative of Selected Boral Areas, ^ by Color, October, 1933< 
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In addition to the comprehensive surveys of October, 1933, and 
March, 1935, a series of sample studies made by the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration and the Work Projects Administration 
provide relief data by race.^^ In representative rural areas of the East- 
ern Cotton area, including portions of North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Arkansas, the 
relief rate was consistently lower from June, 1934, to October, 1935, 
than for rural areas in the country as a whole for both whites and 
Negroes (Table 93). In addition, the proportion of rural Negro 
families on relief was considerably lower than the proportion of rural 
white families. In the Western Cotton area, comprising portions of 
Oklahoma and Texas, total rural relief rates were higher than the na- 
tional average for the same period. This was largely due to the severe 
drought of 1934 and its aftermath, which left great numbers of 
families destitute. Moreover, relief rates were consistently higher for 
Negro than white families in the Western Cotton area with about 
two out of five Negro rural families receiving relief during the 
winter of 1934-35- 

During 1935 there was a gradual decline in rural relief rolls. This 
decrease was partly compensated for by the simultaneous develop- 
ment of the rural rehabilitation program^^ and the work program of 
the Works Progress Administration, which absorbed large numbers 
of needy families. In the cotton areas the decline in relief rates was 
more pronounced for Negroes than for whites. 

Another study, made as of May, 1934, gives the proportions of 
Negro and white families on relief in 79 cities. From this total, 30 
cities, of which 10 were in the North, 7 in border states, and 13 in 
the South, were selected for study^^ (Appendix table 58). The pro- 
portions of families in the Negro and white populations that were on 
relief were as follows : 

siderable number of unscrupulous landlords used government relief as a means of 
furnishing their tenants with goods which could and should have been furnished 
by themselves. On the other hand, nearly 40 per cent of the landlords who had 
tenants on relief were opposed to governmental aid for their tenants on the grounds 
of its demoralizing effects upon them. . . . Among the landlords who had no tenants 
on relief, more than 70 per cent stated that they objected to relief because of its 
demoralizing influences on the tenant” (p. 4). 

Formerly the Works Progress Administration. 

“ See p. 295. 

^ North and South in this case have not been defined in accordance with census 
practice in that a group of border states, including Missouri, Kentucky, Maryland, 
and the District of G)lunibia, has been introduced. (See Katherine D. Wood, 
Urban Workers on Relief, Part II, Research Monograph IV, Works Progress 
Administration, Washington, 1936, p. 72.) 
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Per cent of families on reluf. May, 1934 
Negro White 

Northern cities 52.2 13.3 

Border-state cities 51.8 10.4 

Southern cities 33.7 11.4 

Thus the proportion of Negro urban families on relief as well as 
of white urban families was found to be higher in the North than in 
the South. At the same time the differential between Negro and white 
rates was greater in the North than in the South. Also there was less 
variation in relief rates among northern cities than in southern and 
border-state cities. In 6 of the 10 northern cities in the sample from 
10 to 20 per cent of the white families and from 50 to 65 per cent of 
the Negro families were on relief in May, 1934.^* 

The fact that Negro families constituted between 70 and 80 per 
cent of all households receiving public assistance in Washington, 
D. C., Norfolk, Virginia, and Charlotte, North Carolina, in May, 
1934, emphasizes the economic liability that Negro relief cases repre- 
sent in cities in which Negroes constitute a large proportion of the 
population and the relief agencies recognize their need for assistance. 
Furthermore, not only was the Negro relief rate much higher in most 
northern and border cities than the white rate but also in such south- 
ern cities as Norfolk, Virginia, Charlotte, North Carolina, and New 
Orleans, Louisiana, the Negro relief rate was four to seven times the 
white rate. On the other hand, in several border-state and southern 
cities — i. e.. Bowling Green, Kentucky, Gastonia, North Carolina, and 
Charleston, South Carolina — there was little difference in the relief 
incidence of white and Negro families. The greatest difference in rates 
was found in Washington, D. C., in which almost nine times as many 
Negro families proportionately as white families were on relief. 

An urban study based on a sample of 13 cities which included 2 
southern cities (Houston, Texas, and Atlanta, Georgia) and i border- 
state city (Baltimore, Maryland) contains information on relief turn- 
over. The relief incidence in the 13 cities showed a very small decline 
from December, 1934 (35.4 per cent for Negroes and 11.6 per cent 
for whites), to December, 1935 (32.5 per cent and 10.3 per cent, re- 
spectively).^® The number of persons obtaining relief for the first 
time during 1935 as a percentage of the total population was only 
3.8 for Negroes and 1.9 for whites,^* which indicates that about 

** New York, N. Y. ; Cincinnati, Ohio ; Qevdand, Ohio ; Evansville, Ind. ; Chi- 
cago, 111 . ; and Benton Harbor, Mich. 

”F. L. Carmichael and R. Nassimbene, Changing Aspects of Urban Relief, 
Works Progress Administration, Waidiington, 1939, p. 43. 

»Idem. 
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eight out of nine Negroes and more than four out of five whites 
who were receiving relief at the end of 1935 had been on relief at 
some time prior to that year. That Negroes had a still lower turn- 
over and consequently stayed on the relief rolls longer than whites 
is further revealed by the fact that the average monthly accession 
and separation rates — i. e., persons getting on and off relief per 100 
relief persons — during 1935 were 2.7 and 3.4 per cent, respectively, 
for Negroes, as against 4.9 and 6.0 per cent for whites.^*^ The lower 
turnover rates of Negroes were partly due to their greater diffi- 
culty in obtaining employment. The average monthly re-employ- 
ment rate of experienced workers on relief, October-December, 
193s, was 1.4 for Negroes (males 1.8 and females 0.6) as against 
3.5 for whites (males 4.0 and females 1.6).^® There is some direct 
evidence on the point suggested by these data that re-employment 
less frequently was the cause of Negro than white workers leaving 
the relief rolls. Of all workers affected by regular closings of cases 
July-December, 1935, 55.3 per cent in the white group as against 
43.2 per cent in the Negro group had secured employment. The 
difference was particularly pronounced in regard to inexperienced 
workers (13.8 and 1.4 per cent, respectively).^® The chances for an 
unemployed Negro worker without previous experience to go di- 
rectly from the relief rolls to a job seem to have been limited indeed. 

There are always some persons, however, who are employed but 
who, because of large families or low earnings, nevertheless are on 
relief. White males on relief in cities in May, 1934, included a 
somewhat larger proportion of employed workers than did Negro 
males. In contrast, Negro female relief recipients, 16 to 64 years of 
age, included a larger proportion of employed persons and also a 
larger proportion of women who were unemployed and looking for 
work than did white female recipients (Table 94). Negro women 
who were not working or seeking work were more likely than white 
females in the same situation to be out of the labor market for such 
compelling reasons as physical disability, feeble-mindedness, or old 
age (32.6 per cent of the Negro and 15.7 per cent of the white 
cases). The need of taking care of home and dependents was more 
often given as a cause for not seeking employment by white women 
(77.9 per cent) than by Negro women (59.0 per cent).®® That the 

Ibid., p. 50. 
p.79- 

Ibid., p. $8. See also pp. S3 and $6. 

Gladys L. Palmer and Katherine D. Wood, Urban Workers on Relief, Part I, 
Research Monograph IV, Works Progress Administration, Washington, 1936, p. 16. 
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earnings of employed relief recipients were inadequate to take their 
families off relief is indicated by the fact that the median weekly 
earnings of urban relief cases in May, 1934, with one or more em- 
ployed workers averaged only $4.80 in the South and $8.40 to 
$9.70 in other sections.®^ The low southern figure was due largely 
to the high proportion of Negro relief cases, for Negro employed 
workers who were on relief made only $3.60 on the average^ as 
against the $9.20 made by white workers.®® There was a similar 
race differential in practically every occupational subgroup. The 
highest weekly earnings were for male family heads with full-time 
employment, who averaged $16.50 in the case of whites and $11.40 
in the case of Negroes and others.®* 

In these racial differences the averages for Negroes are more 
strongly influenced by conditions in the South than are those for 
whites. To a certain extent the differences may also mirror the 
lesser economic opportunities in general for Negroes than for 
whites, although it is difficult to see how this factor could have had 
much influence on the private earnings of relief workers if uniform 
principles had been applied in the selection of cases for supple- 
mentary relief. It seems likely that part of the explanation is that 
supplementary relief was less available to Negroes than to whites in 
similar economic circumstances.®® 

COMPOSITION OF FAMILIES ON RELIEF 

During the FERA period Negro relief families tended to be 
somewhat smaller than white relief families. This was due in part to 
certain differences in the demographic and economic structure of 

«/WI.,p. 147. 

** Includes other nonwhites. 

**Ibid., pp. 165-166. 

**/Wa..p.74. 

**“... if a Negro worker were employed 30 hours a week at 30 cents an hour 
he might be dropped from relief, whereas a white worker in some cities might 
continue to receive supplementary aid” {Ibid., p. 83). 
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the general Negro and white populations. In some cases, however, 
it was apparently a matter of prevailing practices in relief adminis- 
tration. Although the data are not conclusive, there is evidence that 
some relief agencies were more likely to recognize the fact that the 
incidence of extreme poverty tends to increase with family size in 
their handling of white than of Negro applicants. 

The Negro population on relief in October, 1933, included a 
smaller proportion of families with five or more members (Appen- 
dix table 59) and of families witli children** than the white relief 
population. In 1935, also, Negro relief cases were usually somewhat 
smaller than white relief cases both in cities*^ and in the southern 
Cotton areas (Appendix table 60). In rural areas, at least, Negro 
relief cases included fewer families with children under 16 years of 
age*® than white relief cases. 

A comparison of family data from the 1930 census and from the 
relief census of October, 1933, indicates that the relief incidence for 
whites, except for a high figure for one-person families, showed a 
consistent tendency to increase with family size, whereas the Negro 
relief incidence did not show a significant trend of this type (Ap- 
pendix table 59).®® Although households with children were rela- 
tively less favored in the case of Negroes, there is no direct evidence 
in the relief statistics concerning any race differential in respect to 
the way relief was apportioned between families with few and fami- 
lies with several children.®* In October, 1933, there was about the 

^ The percentages of normal Negro and white families on relief in October, 1933, 
without children, regardless of age, were as follows : 

Urban Rural 


Negro 33.1 26 s 

White I9-I 17.6 


(See Unemployment Relief Census, October 1933, Report No. 3, op. cit., pp. 37-38.) 

The median size of Negro and white relief cases in 13 cities in May, 1935, was 
2.6 and 2.9 persons, respectively (F. L. Carmichael and Stanley L. Payne, The 
^93S Rdief Population in 13 Cities: A Cross-section, Research bulletin, Series I, 
No. 23, Works Progress Administration, Washington, December 31, 1936, p. 5). 

Carle C. Zimmerman and Nathan L. Whetten, Rural Families on Relief, Re- 
search Monograph XVII, Works Progress Administration, Washington, 1938, p. 

134. 

*®This comparison must be interpreted cautiously since the relief cases did not 
correspond exactly to the census definition of a family. If, for example, lodgers had 
been considered as separate families in the census statistics, the average family size 
in the total population of 1930, particularly in the case of Negroes, would have been 
smaller than the present data indicate. It can be taken for granted, however, that 
there was no great difference in average size of Negro relief and nonrelief families. 

*®It will be recalled, however, that data from the Consumer Purchases Study 
in the chapter on Family Incomes (p. 81) indicate that the relief incidence 
more frequently tended to increase with the number of children in the case of 
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same amount of overrepresentation of children under 16 years of 
age in both relief groups in urban areas, while there was only a 
small excess of children on the relief rolls in rural areas.’^ 

There appear to be several reasons for the race differential in 
regard to the proportion of large families on the relief rolls. In the 
white population, with its fewer cases proportionately of extremely 
low incomes, relief needs were more often directly attributable to 
family size than in the Negro population, which included such a 
large proportion of families in which the income was insufficient to 
meet the needs of even small family groups. 

Another factor helping to account for the smaller size of Negro 
than white relief cases was the high proportion of broken families 
and nonfamily persons and groups in the Negro relief population 
(Appendix table 61). It is not certain, however, whether the differ- 
ence in the relative number of broken families and nonfamily per- 
sons or groups really was greater than can be accounted for solely 
on the basis of the corresponding difference in the general popula- 
tion.*® Therefore, it is questionable whether the frequency of broken 
families or nonfamily groups offers even a partial explanation for 
the failure of Negro relief incidence to increase with family size in 
the same way as white relief incidence. 

Age of heads, at least in rural areas, constitutes a more satisfac- 
tory explanation as families with older heads tend to be smaller 
than those with heads in the middle ages. Data for 145 southern 
counties in June, 1935, reveal that 15.9 per cent of the heads of 
Negro relief cases in rural areas were 65 years of age and over, 
whereas tbe corresponding proportion among white relief families 
was 6.2 per cent.*® According to the Unemployment Relief Census 
of October, 1933, 5.1 per cent of all rural Negroes on relief were 

whites than in the case of Negroes. The relief incidence for Negro farm families 
did not increase at all with increases in number of children. 

Children under 16 years of age constituted about 39 per cent of both the Negro 
and the white urban relief populations of October, 1933, and 29 per cent of the 
total Negro and white populations of 1930 in urban areas of the South Atlantic 
division, and there was a similar excess of children in the urban relief population 
in other geographic divisions which have a large Negro population. In the rural 
areas of the South Atlantic division, on the other hand, children under 16 years of 
age constituted about 45 per cent of both the white and the Negro relief population 
in October, 1933, and 39 and 43 per cent, respectively, of the total population in 
1930 {Unemployment Relief Census, October 1931J, Report No. a, op. cit., pp. 38- 
40). 

**The 1930 census data are not directly comparable with the relief data in this 
respect 

** A. R. Mangus, Changing Aspects of Rural Relief, Research Monograph XIV, 
Works Progress Administration, Washington, 1938, p. 68. 
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65 years of age and over as compared with 4.1 per cent of rural 
whites on relief and 3.5 per cent of all rural Negroes in 1930.^^ 
Thus it is evident that aged Negroes in rural areas were' over- 
represented on the relief rolls. In contrast, rural whites had a 
smaller proportion of aged persons on the relief rolls in October, 
I 933 > than in the general population of 1930 (6.2 per cent). The 
same racial differences were found in rural areas of each of the 
three southern divisions. 

The age differentials may be due in part to the practice of “split- 
ting’’ families in rural areas. During the FERA period some south- 
ern landlords provided the customary “furnish” of tenants®® for 
only the productive members of the households and thereby forced 
the nonproductive members on relief. Since there are no specific 
data on this point, however, its significance cannot be satisfactorily 
evaluated.®® 

Data on aged persons on relief in urban areas show a somewhat 
different picture. With some exceptions Negroes failed to show the 
kind of overrepresentation of old people on relief rolls that ap- 
peared in rural areas. The consequence was that, since there are 
relatively fewer old people in the total Negro population, the Negro 
urban relief recipients included a smaller relative number of persons 
65 and over (2.8 per cent) than did the white urban relief group 
(3.6 per cent).®"^ 

SIZE OF RELIEF GRANTS, BY TYPE OF RELIEF 

Not only did Negro families in most rural and many urban areas 
of the South have greater difficulties than whites in similar eco- 
nomic circumstances in obtaining public assistance; also those who 
did get relief received smaller benefits, on the average, than white 
families. In many cases, however, the general level of the relief 
benefits for all families regardless of race appears to have been a 
more significant problem than the occurrence of any racial difference 
in size of grants. Yet those differences cannot be overlooked, for 

^ Unemployment Relief Census, October 1933, Report No. 2, op, cit,, pp. 36-43, 
and Report No. 3, pp. 24 and 36-38. 

See p. 17. 

the open country of both Cotton areas there was a larger proportion of 
members in Negro than in white relief households who were not considered as a 
part of the relief case nor counted as sharing in the distribution of relief benefits. 
This suggests a tendency for landlords to shift the burden of support of dependents 
among their tenant families to the relief agency. It is probable that white tenant 
families were more inclined to resist this treatment than were Negroes” (A. R. 
Mangus, The Rural Negro on Relief, February 1935, Research bulletin H-3, Fed- 
eral Emergency Relief Administration, Washington, October 17, 1935, p. ii). 

Unemployment Relief Census, October 1933, Report No. 2, op, cit,, pp. 36 - 43 * 
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the greater difficulties of Negroes than whites in similar economic 
circumstances in obtaining any public assistance at all means that 
the Neg^o relief group tended to consist of families in greater 
average distress than white families. Under such conditions uniform 
treatment in the true sense of the word would actually have resulted 
in higher relief grants for Negroes than whites. 

Average monthly relief benefits in southern states usually were 
much below the general national average. Virginia, for example, 
had an average of $6.94 in July, 1933, for all cases as against 
$15.51 for the country as a whole and $30.59 for New York state 
(Appendix table 62). There was a general increase in benefits during 
the following two years which brought Virginia up to $17.65 as 
against $29.64 for the entire country and $49.06 for New York 
state.** 

The low general averages for the South are due in part to the 
small benefits given to rural and Negro relief cases. In 1935 the 
monthly averages for rural relief cases in the Cotton areas ranged 
around $10, whereas the corresponding averages for all rural areas 
were in the neighborhood of $15 (Table 95). The Negro relief 
cases in the Cotton areas with only one exception (Western Cotton 
area in October, 1935) received from $2 to $6 less than the white 
families on relief in those areas. Negroes on both direct relief and 
work relief usually received somewhat smaller amounts than whites. 
Since there was a tendency to give work relief with its higher bene- 
fits to a smaller proportion of Negro than white relief recipients, 
this reduced the average size of all Negro benefits in comparison 
with those received by whites (Appendix table 63). 

Part of the discrepancy can be explained on the ground that 
Negro relief cases usually were somewhat smaller than white cases. 
That was not always true, however, as in February, 1935, Negro 
rural relief cases (5.1 persons) were larger than white cases (4.2 
persons) in the Western Cotton area,®* and yet Negroes received 
$2 less per month on the average. Even when Negro relief cases 
were smaller, it was largely due to the fact that they were sdected 
in such a way as to reduce the average size. After all the total 
Negro population included a larger proportion of both small and 
large families than the white population, and the average Negro 
rural household was no smaller than the white one. 

** Unless otherwise spectiied, available data on monthly relief benefits are general 
averages for all relief cases, regardless of whether they received fall or supple- 
mentary relief or whether they were on relief for the whole month or for only part 
of the month. 

•• See p. 330. 
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In urban areas also Negro relief grants were smaller than white 
grants. The previously cited urban study of 13 cities for 1935 indi- 
cates that Negro general relief grants averaged $24.18 in May, 
1935, in comparison with $29.05 for whites. The average general 
relief benefit in Atlanta, Georgia, was $32.66 for whites but only 
$19.29 for Negroes. In Houston, Texas, the difference, while 
smaller ($16.86 for whites and $12.67 ^or Negroes), tended to be 
larger proportionately than the racial differences in the northern and 
western cities surveyed.^® 

In comparing relief grants with earnings from private employ- 
ment, it is found that the change from direct relief to private em- 
ployment raised the income substantially for the average urban 
relief case in both the Negro and white groups (Table 96). There 
were individual differences, however; of the Negro cases securing 
private emplo)rment 8.8 per cent received less than before, while 
the corresponding figure for whites was 2.7 per cent. The loss 
sometimes amounted to as much as $20 or more. For 6.5 and 2.9 
per cent of the cases, respectively, the wage rates in private employ- 
ment were within the same $10 interval as the previous relief 
grants, while for 94.4 per cent of the whites and 84.7 per cent of 
the Negroes wage rates exceeded relief grants.*^ Works-program 
earnings, while less than earnings from private employment, were 
approximately twice as high as relief grants for both whites and 
Negroes." 

Such data emphasize one of the basic dilemmas in relief policies. 
To reconcile the demand, on the one hand, that nobody should re- 
ceive more money on relief than he would earn at his usual work 
with the demand, on the other hand, that relief standards should be 
adequate and uniform is hard enough under ordinary circumstances. 
This conflict becomes particularly pronounced when the Negro is 
involved, for a large proportion of the Negro population has such a 
low earning power in the labor market that some Negroes must 
inevitably receive larger incomes when on relief than when engaged 
in ordinary work. The less the Negro is discriminated against as a 

^ Enid Baird and Hugh P. Brinton, Average General Relief Benefits, ig^S-igsS, 
Works Progress Administration, Washington, 1940, p. 32. 

**■ F. L. Carmichael and R. Nassimbene, ofi. cit., p. 86. 

^ Among rural relief cases in North C^olina closed from July through Novem- 
ber, 1935, Negro heads of households employed for the full month of December, 
I93S> in private industry earned an average of $15 as compared with $35 for whites. 
Works-program earnings during that month averaged $24 for whites and $19 for 
Negroes. In both types of employment average earnings were considerably higher 
than former relief grants (Rebecca Famham and Irene Link, op. cit., pp. 44 and 
5S). 
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relief client, the higher the general relief standards become; and 
the greater the Negro-white wage differentials on the labor market 
are, the more numerous such cases become. At any rate the cases 
in which relief grants exceed usual earnings must be frequent among 
large Negro families. Otherwise the principle that public assistance 
should be apportioned among families of various sizes in accord- 
ance with their relative needs could not be maintained. 



Chapter XIII 

WORK PROJECTS ADMINISTRATION 


With the gradual termination of the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration in the latter half of 1935, employable persons on 
relief were transferred to the Works Progress Administration, later 
called the Work Projects Administration. Designed to provide em- 
plo)mient for the unemployed on public work projects, the program 
can be rapidly expanded or contracted in response to changes in 
general employment. The representation of Negroes on WPA over 
a period of time reflects not only the extent to which their need for 
assistance is met but also the effect of changes in the size of the 
total WPA load. 

As the subsequent detailed information indicates, the Negro’s 
share of the jobs on WPA during recent years has exceeded his 
proportion in the total population. As in many types of assistance, 
however, the situation has differed from one part of the country to 
another. It has been most favorable in the North. In various south- 
ern communities, particularly in rural areas, on the other hand, 
Negro unemployed workers have had less chance of receiving work 
relief than white unemployed workers. Such differences are the 
more significant in view of the fact that a higher proportion of 
Negro than white unemployed workers must have been in urgent 
need of public assistance. 

PROPORTION OF NEGROES ON WPA 

At the end of April, 1941, about 1,450,000 certified workers 
were assigned to projects financed by the Work Projects Adminis- 
tration. Of these 237,000, or 16 per cent, were Negroes.^ Thus, the 
proportion of Negroes on WPA was higher than the proportion of 
nonwhites in the total population (10.2 per cent) or among all 

^UnpubKshed tabulations, Federal Works Agency, Work Projects Administra- 
tion, Division of Statistics, Washington, June 37, 1941. 
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unemployed workers 14 years of age and over (12.5 per cent), 
according to the 1940 census (Table 97). This difference was par- 
ticularly pronounced m the northern states, while the border states 
and the southern states showed a much less consistent picture. In 
the District of Columbia more than two-thirds of the WPA workers 
were Negroes, but only half of all unemployed workers and only 
one-fourth to one-third of the total population were nonwhites. In 
Missouri, Maryland, South Carolina, and Louisiana the proportions 
of Negroes on WPA in 1941 were slightly higher than the per- 
centages of nonwhites among all unemployed workers in 1940. In 
the majority of the southern and border states, on the other hand, 
the chances of an unemployed Negro being assigned to WPA were 
smaller than those of a white unemployed worker. Nevertheless, in 
most southern states Negroes had a somewhat larger share of the 
WPA jobs in 1941 than they had had during 1937-40 because the 
reduction in the WPA rolls in 1940-41 affected whites to a greater 
extent than Negroes (Table 98). There has been no steady trend 
toward improvement in the relative position of Negroes, however, 
as the large-scale curtailment of the works program which occurred 
between February, 1939, and May, 1940, cost southern Negroes 34 
per cent and southern whites 25 per cent of their work-relief jobs.* 
Furthermore, the development of the program varied from state to 
state. In Tennessee the proportion Negroes constituted of all 
WPA workers declined from 18 per cent in September, 1937, to 
II per cent in April, 1941. In South Carolina, in contrast, the pro- 
portion Negroes constituted of all WPA workers actually increased 
from 28 per cent to 43 per cent during the same period. 

A comparison between counties having cities with 10,000 popu- 
lation or more in 1930 and other counties (Appendix table 64) 
indicates that it is particularly in the rural areas of the South that 
Negroes have been represented in relatively small proportions on 
the WPA rolls. In both county groups there were proportionately 
fewer Negroes employed on WPA in 1940 than there were Ne- 
groes on relief in 1935; but the difference in rural counties was 
particularly noteworthy, since already during the FERA period 
Negroes in those counties were provided for less adequately than 
whites. In large southern cities, on the other hand, Negroes have 

* Special tabulations by the Work Projects Administration show that the number 
of Negro WPA workers in 13 southern states and the District of G>lumbia was 
167,134 in February, 1939, and 111,089 May, 1940. (These figures mclude a 
small number of noncertified workers.) The corresponding figures for whites were 
522,114 and 38^786, respectively. 
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usually been overrepresented on work relief, as the following ex- 
amples suggest. 


State 

Per cent nonwhite in 
total population, 1940 

Negroes as per cent of 
all WPA workers, 
April 30, 1941 

Maryland 

16.7 

32.4 

Bdtimore 

19.4 

53.5 

Balance of state 

14.3 

18.0 

Virginia 

24.8 

26.6 

Richmond 

31 7 

40.7 

Norfolk 

317 

67.9 

Balance of state 

23- 8 

20.1 

Louisiana 

36.0 

43-7 

New Orleans 

30.2 

56.8 

Balance of state 

37.6 

33.3 


Sources; Sixteenth Census of the United States: 1940, Preliminary releases, Series P-s, Nos. 8 and 10; 

and unpublished tabulations, Federal Works Agency, Work Projects Administration, Division 
of Statistics, Washington, June 27, i94i* 

An exact comparison with the proportion of nonwhites in the 
population cannot be made for other cities than those shown above, 
as the WPA data in most cases cover the entire county and 1940 
census information on the nonwhite population by counties is not 
yet available. A rough comparison, however, suggests that Negroes 
in 5 of the 22 southern cities with 100,000 population or more in 
1940 — namely, Miami and Tampa, Florida; Chattanooga, Nash- 
ville, and Memphis, Tennessee — ^had proportionately fewer repre- 
sentatives on WPA than in the total population and that they had 
about equal representation with whites in 3 cities ; namely, Birming- 
ham, Alabama, Knoxville, Tennessee, and San Antonio, Texas. 
Thus Negroes were overrepresented on WPA as of April 30, 1941, 
in 14 of 22 southern and border-state cities with 100,000 or more 
population. In over half of the large southern cities Negroes con- 
stituted one-third or more of all WPA workers.® 

The representation of Negroes on WPA may also be compared 
with the proportions they constituted of heads of families on relief. 
In the South, Negroes accounted for approximately the same pro- 

* Birmingham, Ala.; Washington, D. C; Atlanta, Ga.; Jacksonville, Fla.; Louis- 
ville, Ky. ; New Orleans, La. ; Baltimore, Md. ; Charlotte, N. C. ; Memphis, Tenn. ; 
Dallas, Tex.; and Norfolk and Richmond, Va. (Unpublished tabulations. Federal 
Works Agency, Work Projects Administration, Division of Statistics, Washington, 
June 27, 194O. 
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portion of all male workers on WPA in 1939 that they did of all 
male heads of families on relief in 1935 (Table 99). Outside the 
South, where Negroes already had a somewhat higher representation 
on relief in 1935 than whites, Negroes constituted a larger propor- 
tion of male workers on WPA in 1939 than they had of male heads 
of families on relief. 

The most striking change during the four-year period occurred 
with regard to females. Negroes everywhere accounted for a smaller 
proportion of female workers on WPA in 1939 than they had of all 
female heads of families on relief in 1935. In the South, where 
42 per cent Of all female heads of families in 1930 and 41 per cent 
of such heads on relief in 1935 were Negroes, they accounted for 
only 16 per cent of all women on WPA in 1939. Outside the South, 
Negro women were less well represented on WPA in 1939 than 
they had been on relief in 1935; but they still constituted 16 per 
cent of all female workers on WPA as compared with 5 per cent of 
all female heads of households in 1930. Thus approximately the 
same proportion of women workers on WPA (16 per cent) in both 
the South and the remainder of the states were Negroes. 

Data from the 1937 Unemployment Census on emergency work- 
ers and from the 1940 census (Tables 100 and loi), although they 
include not only WPA workers but also CCC, NYA, and related 
workers, provide supplementary evidence with regard to differences 
in representation on work programs. Women generally, white as 
well as Negro, are represented on work relief to a lesser extent than 
men (Table 100). This is largely due to the policy of allowing only 
one person per family, usually the chief breadwinner, to receive this 
kind of assistance. White and colored women who were unem- 
ployed in 1940 had about the same possibilities of obtaining work 
relief in urban areas, but in rural areas the jobless colored females 
had much less chance of getting this kind of assistance (Table loi). 
This difference was largely due to the regulations concerning local 
sponsorship of projects. While Negro and white males may work on 
the same outdoor projects in the South, women’s projects, which 
are carried on indoors, are- entirely segregated. Therefore, sponsor- 
ship of work projects on which Negro women can be employed is 
frequently difficult to obtain as most sponsoring agencies in the 
South have little interest in creating work-relief jobs for Negro 
women. At the same time public opinion is opposed to WPA em- 
ployment for Negro women which competes with domestic service. 
It is evident that the situation works considerable hardship on 
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T*tl« 100. - Smer^snoy Vorkert as Par Ceat of All Unemployed Workers Aecording 
to the Unemployment Oheck Oeneue of 1937 and the 1940 Ceneue, by 
Sex azid Color 



lUnamvloyment oansu 

s. 1937 

! Population oensus. 

1940 


Total 


Ylhita 

KirtTM 


VlhltO 

Malw. 

21*6 

25*7 

21*0 

33*6 

39*1 

33*0 

F«mml« 

10*4 

7*9 

10*9 

25*5 

21*6 

26*1 


Sonreea: Calrert L. Dedrick and Morris H. Baneen, Pltial Report on Total and Partial 
Unemployment. 1937. Vol. IV, The XnumeratlTe Cheek Census, Cenene of 
Partial Employment, Unemployment, and Oeoupations, Vaehineton, 1938, p.38; 
end Sixteenth Oeneue of the United States t 1940. Preliminaxy releasee, 
Series P-4. Vo. 4. 

Peroentai^es for 1937 were oomputed on the basis of the sum of the totally 
unemployed and those on emergenoy work* The basis for the 1940 figures 
was the sum of those seeking work and those on publio emergenoy work* 

The 1940 data are too lowt however » beoause of the misolassifloation of 
many publio emergenoy workers* Whereas the workers on emergenoy relief 
ao cording to the oensus constituted 2,360,068 persona or 32 per cent 
of all unemployed workers* the reports from the various relief agencies 
show that the oorreot total, exoludlng NYA student aid oases, sms 2*906*196 
f Sixteenth Oensus of the United Statest 1940 , Preliminary releases* 
teries P<-4* No* 6)* 

N^ro women, since they more often than white women are the 
main supporters of their families. 

In fact, all the available data suggest that Negro heads of fami> 
lies who are women have a particularly disadvantaged position. 
Moreover, the data on WPA in conjunction with those on aid to 
dependent children and general relief* indicate that the relative posi- 
tion of the Negro female family head on public assistance programs 
has become less advantageous since the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration period. 

WAGE RATES AND OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION ON WPA 

The wage policies in work relief have undergone frequent changes. 
This is quite tmderstandable in view of the several, partly conflict- 
ing, requirements of a wage system in work relief. It should pro- 
vide the workers and their families with the necessities of life. Even 
if these be defined according to a rather low minimum standard, 
however, strict adherence to this principle would result in many 
workers with large families receiving more than they could earn in 
private emplo3rment. Because of this wages on work relief have been 
set with more or less consideration of the relation of the wage level 
to the private labor market. This means among other things that 
wages have been differentiated according to the skill and ability 

* See pp. aSo and a8^. 
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of the workers. Such an approach only minimizes the problem, 
however. The range of wages in the labor market is so great and 
reaches so far below any minimum cost of living that any relief 
wage system would have to be higher than some of the rates in pri- 
vate employment. 

A number of compromises between various conflicting require- 
ments have been tried. From 1936 through June 1939 wages were 
set in accordance with local wage rates. The number of hours 
worked per month was adjusted for workers in such a way that the 
monthly earnings amounted to certain stipulated security wages, 
which were differentiated by region, skill, and class of work.® As a 
result some workers were allowed to work only a few hours per 
month, which complicated the administration of the projects. Since 
July I, 1939, all workers on WPA have been employed 130 hours 
per month at monthly security wages which vary from $31.20 for 
the class “Unskilled B” in counties where the largest municipality 
has less than 5,000 population, located in Region III (13 southern 
states), to $94.90 for the highest class of relief workers in large 
cities of Region I (North and Middle West). The following ex- 
amples* gfive a somewhat more comprehensive picture of the wage 
system 


Region and size 
of largest 

municipality Unskilled Unskilled Inter- Skilled Professional 

in county **A** mediate and technical 

Region I (North and Middle West) 

100,000 and over ^52,00 $$7.20 ^68.90 ^89. 70 ^94-90 

Under 5, 000 39.00 42.90 52.00 67.60 68.90 

Region III (South) 

100,000 and over 46.80 50.70 61.10 79.30 81.90 

Under 5,000 31.20 35.10 42 90 54-6o 55-90 


Even the low monthly wages, particularly in the South, are con- 
siderably higher than the grants most relief cases are likely to get 
under any other form of assistance. Southern Negroes especially 

•Arthur E. Bums and Edward A. Williams, A Survey of Relief and Security 
Programs, Works Progress Administration, Washington, 1938, p. 48. 

•See Federal Works Agency, Work Projects Administration, Report on Prog- 
ress of the WPA Program, June 1^40, Washington, p. 85. 

^ Effective November i, 1941, there was a raise in monthly earnings of $3.90 for 
professional and technical workers and $5.20 for all other groups. This was not 
designed to diange the basic earnings schedule but merely to provide for an addi- 
tional payment of wages during the present emergency to assist in meeting the 
increased cost of living (Federal Works Agency, Work Projects Administration, 
General Order No, 4, Amendment No, x, October 15, 1941, Washington). 
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have little or no chance of obtaining comparable assistance from 
other relief sources. It is furthermore evident that work-relief earn- 
ings may be equal to or higher than wages on the private labor 
market. Many WPA workers undoubtedly are higher up the eco- 
nomic ladder than many privately employed workers. TWs is espe- 
cially true in the South and most of all with regard to Negroes in 
the rural South. This is easily understood when one considers the 
low earnings of agricultural families.® These circumstances must 
make many relief agencies in the South rather reluctant to refer 
Negroes to WPA. 

This is not a criticism of the wage policies of the WPA. As has 
been previously explained, it is impossible to devise any wage sys- 
tem that would be satisfactory in every respect ; and the conflict be- 
tween the various requirements of the wage system must be particu- 
larly acute in the case of Negroes. There is no way out of the 
dilemma : either Negroes must be discriminated against in the allo- 
cation of WPA jobs or it must be accepted that a great number of 
Negro workers on WPA will earn more than they would in private 
employment.® No other alternative is feasible unless all WPA 
wages are scaled down to such a low level that they represent an 
entirely inadequate amount of relief. 

Indeed, even though in all probability Negroes more often than 
whites make better wages on WPA than in private employment, 
Negroes nevertheless receive lower work-relief earnings on the aver- 
age. While the wages are the same for workers in the same counties 
who are considered to have equal skills, Negroes more often than 
whites live in counties in which the wages are lower than the maxi- 
mum, and they are more often classified as unskilled laborers. This 
last difference is, of course, largely due to the fact that they have 
had less training than whites as skilled, semiskilled, or professional 
workers. There is a general complaint among Negroes, however, 
that the difference goes even farther than that — ^in other words, 
that Negro semiskilled, skilled, clerical, and professional workers 
have greater difficulties than corresponding groups of white workers 
in getting their proper rating when working on WPA. 

It is extremely difficult to find conclusive evidence to substantiate 
such charges. A comparison between the family heads among all 
workers on relief in March, 1935, and the WPA workers in May, 

* See pp. 62 -^ 

*To help meet the problems imrolved, WPA projects in many areas have been 
closed down wholly or partially in order to release workers for the harvesting of 
crops. 
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Eoorces: W-lip Hauser, Workers on Helief in the United States In Ilstrch. 1935 . Vol. I, Part III, Works 
Progress Administration, Washington, 1938^ Table 13; and \mpabllshed tabulations, Federal 
Works Agency, Work Projects Administration, Uiyislon of Statistics, Washington, June 37, 1941 
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1940, however, seems to provide somewhat better than circum- 
stantial evidence (Table 102). True, the data do not refer to the 
same persons; and the classification by usual occupation of relief 
workers may have changed to some extent during the period 1935-40. 
There is no particular reason, on the other hand, to believe that such 
a change would be more pronounced for Negroes than for whites. 
The figures show that the proportion of Negro WPA workers in 
1940 who had been assigned to other than tmskilled occupations 
was much lower than the 1935 percentage of Negro family heads 
on relief whose usual occupations were semiskilled, skilled, clerical, 
or professional. White workers, too, showed a similar difference; 
but it was usually less pronounced, and there were several excep- 
tions to the rule. Five of the 14 southern states had a higher per- 
centage of white WPA workers assigned to other than unskilled 
jobs than the proportion such workers constituted of heads of white 
relief families in 1935. Furthermore, the proportion of Negroes 
among other than unskilled WPA workers in the southern states 
invariably was lower than the proportion of heads of relief families 
whose usual occupations were above the unskilled level. Thus, al- 
though the evidence is rather indirect, it suggests that in most of 
the southern states it actually is more difficult for Negro semi- 
skilled, skilled, clerical, and professional workers to become assigned 
in similar capacities on WPA than it is for white workers of corre- 
sponding competence. 


TYPE OF PROJECT 

Another important set of conditions under which Negroes work 
on WPA involves the type of project. According to the administra- 
tive classification of WPA projects which divides them into “Opera- 
tions” and “Professional and Service Projects,” Negroes in the 
South are poorly represented in the latter group. 

Since “Operations” projects (including construction, repairs, and 
conservation work) are reserved almost exclusively for men, while 
“Professional and Service Projects” are usually open to both men 
and women, the reasons Negro women are discriminated against 
more than Negro men are clarified. It is on the sewing projects 
that Negroes are most poorly represented, and these projects have 
been numerically quite important (Table 103). They are staffed al- 
most entirely by women and require relatively large sponsors’ con- 
tributions per WPA worker. Obviously much of the underrepre- 
sentation of Negro women on WPA can be traced directly to the 
sewing projects. 
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Tabl* 103. ^ Total and Mogro ImployMiit on Mfk Pro>oto in Solootod Southorn 3tatof • jJ 
ty Typo of Projoot* Uay 1, 1940 ** 


Typ9 of projoot 

Total 

onployed 

Wogroog omployod . 


Hunibor 

Ag per oont 
of total 
omnloyod 

Total - 

mRHiH 

mipn 

22.9 

Division of Oporatlono _ 

316,884 

64,439 

26.6 

Highways, roadt, and gtraatg 

213,874 

51,963 

24.3 

Publlo bulldlngg 

36,875 

8,572 

23*2 

Rooroatlonal faollltlog . _ ... 

11,406 

4,172 

36«6 

Publloly oimod or oporated utllltlag 

23,042 

10,115 

43*9 

Alrportg and nlraayg ... .... 

3,697 

1,127 

30.5 

Congorvatlon .... ..... .... 

6,495 

2,321 

35,7 

Sanitation ... 

17,717 

5,005 

26.2 

All othor 

3,748 

1,164 

31.1 

Dlvlglon of Profggglonal and Sorrloo Pro^otg... 

117,966 

16,457 

13.x 

Bdttoatlon ... - 

7,273 

2,620 

36.0 

Baoraatlon . 

6,765 

1,007 

17.5 

Sowing ... 

40,857 

3,039 

7.4 

All othor, Inoludlng fodoral nationwide 

64,071 

8,791 

13.7 

Supply Fund _ 

2,793 

338 

12.1 


Vlrginia« Horth Carolina, South Carolina, Ooorsla, Florida, Tonataooo, Alabama, 
Mlaalaalppl, Arkanaaa, Louisiana, and'Toxaa* 

Sourooi Cnpubltahod tabulations. Work Pro>ota Adainlstratlon, OiTiflon of loooaroh and 
Statist lea, fashlaston. 


The proportion of Negroes in supervisory, expert, and adminis- 
trative jobs on WPA is negligible. In 14 southern states there were 
only II Negro supervisors in May, 1940, as compared with 10,333 
white supervisors. The type of work of Negroes in the better WPA 
jobs is described in the following excerpt from a WPA circular : 

According to the September, 1938, report of the > WPA Specialist in 
Education among Negroes, some 4,100 Negro teachers were employed 
in the Education Program of the Administration in thirty-six states and 
the District of Columbia. . . . Six hundred teachers, dieticians, cooks, 
helpers, and custodial workers were employed in the nursery school pro- 
gram of the WPA up to and during September, 1938. 

Total figures for this same period show that 208 Negro educational 
and recreational supervisors and fifty-one instructional supervisors were 
employed by the WPA. 

The office of the Editor of Negro Affairs, of the Federal Writers’ 
Project, reports 196 as the peak employment figure for Negro writers 
and research specialists employed by the WPA in preparing books pub- 
lished by this Administration in the American Guide Series.^® 

A. £. Smith and James A. Atkins, The Works Progress AdministraHon and 
the American Negro, Mimeograph No. 13983, Works Progress Administration, 
Washington, p. 2. 
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N^o participation in the federal administration of the WPA 
has also been slight. In September, 1938, there were 91 Negroes 
employed in the Washington headquarters of the Works Progress 
Administration, including an Administrative Assistant, a Con- 
sultant, a Junior Race Relations Officer, a Special Assistant in the 
Information Service, secretarial and clerical aides, derks in the mail- 
ing division, drivers, elevator operators, and laborers. 



Chapter XIV 

PUBLIC ASSISTANCE FOR YOUTH 


The problems of keeping young people in school and of getting them 
jobs after they believe they have had enough schooling are not new 
in the United States. Efforts to meet these problems prior to 1930 
took the form of private charity, scholarships, special vocational 
courses, vocational guidance by the schools, and other programs, 
but the total amotmt of money spent was small compared with that 
spent for similar purposes after the onset of the depression of the 
1930’s. During the depression youth were more severely affected by 
unemployment than most other age groups. Not only were inexperi- 
enced youth unable to find jobs in an economy which was no longer 
expanding but also parents were less able to support their offspring ; 
college budgets were curtailed, diminishing the number of odd jobs 
and scholarships available; and even youth with training and experi- 
ence had difficulties in finding employment. 

To help meet the problems of youth the federal government 
initiated the Civilian Conservation Corps in 1933 and the National 
Youth Administration in 1935. The relation of these two organiza- 
tions to Negro youth until the discontinuance of the CCC and the 
curtailment of the NYA as of July i, 1942, is the primary concern of 
this section. 


THE CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CORPS 

The Civilian Conservation Corps was created “for the purpose of 
relieving the acute condition of widespread distress and unemploy- 
ment . . . and in order to provide for the restoration of the coun- 
try’s depleted natural resources and the advancement of an orderly 
program of useful public works.’’^ The Act of Jime 28, 1937, 
continuing the Civilian Conservation Corps, provided for general 


^ Public, No. 5, 73d Congress. 
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education and vocational training.® Thus the original objectives of 
the Corps as a relief and job-giving agency for young men were 
supplemented by emphasis on work training. Later the place of 
the Corps in helping meet national defense needs was stressed 
although the actual t)^es of work performed were not changed 
materially. 

That Negro youth should not be discriminated against was implied 
in the provisions for eligibility for enrollment in the Corps as the law 
stated that “the Director may exclude from enrollment such classes 
of persons as he may consider detrimental to the well-being or wel- 
fare of the Corps, except that no person shall be excluded on ac- 
count of race, color, or creed.”®* In evaluating the program as it 
ai^lied to Negro youth, the first consideration is the extent to which 
they benefited from it. During the seven years from its inception 
in April, 1933, to June, 1940, 300,000 colored youth, in round num- 
bers, were enrolled on the program.* When the Corps was at its peak 
strength in August, 1935, about 265 colored camps were in opera- 
tion, or one out of every 10 camps.® In June, 1940, there were ap- 
proximately 30,000 colored enrollees in colored and mixed CCC 
camps. Of the 151 colored camps in operation at that time, 83 were 
located in 12 southern states and the remaining 68 in eastern and 
northern states. In addition, 59 camps in New England and 12 else- 
where each had one or more Negro enrollees.® The figures for June, 
1940, represented about 10 per cent of the CCC enrollees and 10 
per cent of the camps, thus corresponding approximately to the 
proportion of Negroes in the total population. 

In the early days of the CCC program Negro youth were greatly 
underrepresented on the program in terms of their relative propor- 
tion among all unmarried youth^ (Tables 104 and 105). The reasons 
for this were various. The selections were made by the welfare 
agencies of the state and the local communities, which were in- 
structed to choose the best-qualified young men on the basis of uni- 
form national standards. During the year ending June 30, 1939, 

* Public, No. 163, 75th Congress. 

Sec. 8. 

* Edgar G. Brown, What the Civilian Conservation Corps Is Doing for Colored 
Youth, Federal Security Agency, Civilian Conservation Corps, Washington, June, 
im p. i. 

^Ibid., p. I. 

^The Civilian Conservation Corps, Recommendations of the American Youth 
Commission of the American Council on Education, Washington, December, 1940^ 
p. 18. 

^ Enrollment of juniors in the CCC was limited to physically fit, unmarried young 
men who were unemployed and in need of work^ 
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104,- Fropor^loa of Jfocroot anoac Jtmior Xnrollooi la tho 

OlTlllaa Consenratioa Corps, Jantiary 31, 1934-fe%ruaz7, 
1941 


Dat« 

Vasro anrollmant 

Total anrollmant 

Par oant Wagro 

January 31t ^93^ 

1 iS-itas 

289.184 

5.3 

January 3 I, I 935 

81.135 

346,245 

6.1 

January 3X, 193^ 

»K).956 

413,011 

9.9 

January 3 I. 1937 ' 

31.767 

351.475 

9.0 

June 30, 1937 

31 .518 

350.350 

9.0 

January 31, 1938 

30,446 

276,953 

11.0 

May 31 . 1939 

25.412 

256,091 

9.9 

fabruary 1941 



10.9 


Sources I Eoverd V, Oxley, Surrey of Iducatloaal Program In Hegro 

C.O.C. Cajirps . U* S* Department of the Interior, Office of 
Xduoation, Washington, June 30, 1936, p« !;• 
innual Beports of the Director of Ibergenoy Conserratioa 
Work ajid of the Clrllifoi Conservation Corps, 1934 to 1938; 
and unpublished data from the Office of the Director of 
CCC Canqp Xdueatioa* 


more than 5,000 local agents certified enrollees.® While it may be 
desirable to operate through already established agencies, it does give 
an opportunity for wide variation in selection and for local prejudices 
to play a part. The fact that there was a surplus of applicants much 
of the time made it easy for local selection agents to follow any biases. 
During the year ending June 30, 1939, 3 j 4 men, on the average, 
applied for each junior vacancy.* 

Referring to Greene and Macon counties in Georgia, which he has 
studied intensively, Raper stated in 1936 : 

The benefits of the Civilian Conservation Corps in these counties have 
been limited almost wholly to the whites. When the first recruits were 
secured the local agents in these counties assumed that only whites 
should make application ; no word was sent from state or federal offices 
to correct their orthodox “Solid South” assumption, until after the first 
quota had been filled. Thirty white boys went from Macon, a slightly 
smaller number from Greene. M<mths later, two Negro boys went from 
Macon and a couple from Greene — but in these two Black Belt counties 
the CCC has remained a white institution, with no more coloring than 

Rtport of the Director of the Cwilim CoruervaHon Corps, Fiscal Year 
Ended June 30, 1939, Washington, p. 9. 

* Anmud Report of the Director of the Civilian Conservation Corps, Fiscal Year 
Ended June 30, 1939, Washington, p. i. 
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Tabl* 106.- Proportion of Kogroos among Junior Bnrolleoa in th# 

ClTilian Conserve t ion Corpe, 31, 1939, and In the 
Single Male Population 15-24 Tears of Age, 1930, 'by 
Beeidenoe and Area 


Item 

United States 

lourth Corps 
area a/ 

All other 
areas 

Total 

Total CCC enrolleea • • 

256,091 

41,588 

a4,503 

Negro enrollees 

Numher 

25,412 

8^920 

16.492 

Per cent ••••••• 

9.9 

21.4 

7.7 

P.er cent Negroes 
constitute of all 
single males 1^^ 
years of age • ^ • 

9.3 

33.7 

• s 

4.8 

Bural-farm 

Total CCC enrollees » 

7S.751 

.24,291 

54,460 

Negro ezirollees 

Number 

6,790 

■3.569 

3.221 

Per cent 

8*6 

14.7 

5.9 

Per cent Negroes 
constitute of all 
single males 1^24 
years of age 

l4.6 I 


m 

Rural-nonfarm 

Total CCC enrollees • * 

5 », 64 g 

9.228 

49,420 

Negro enrollees 

Number 

5,545 

CVI 

3.245 

Per cent • 

9.5 

6.6 

Per cent Negroes 
constitute of all 
single males 1^24 
years of age 

9.2 


mm 

Urban 

Total CCC enrollees •• 

118,692 

8.069 

110.623 

Negro enrollees 

Number 

13.077 

3.051 

10,026 

Per cent 

11.0 

37.8 

9.1 

Percent Negroes 
constitute of all 
single males 1^24 
years of age 

6.5 




a/ Ala^)a 3 na, Plorlda, Georgia, Louisiana, MlsBiesippl, Morth Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Tennessee* 

Sources: Chpublished data from Office of the Director of CCC Cai^ 
Xducatlon, U. S. Office of Education, Washington: 
and Tlfteenth C anwii of tha Ttolted State, i 1930. 
Population, Vol. IZ, Chap. 11. 
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landownership which tolerates the possession of one acre in twenty by 
Negroes.^® 

While it is impossible to generalize from these two counties, they do 
indicate one type of reaction to the program. 

In addition, Negro youth had to learn that such a service as the 
CCC was available. Charles S. Johnson has observed that the first 
quotas were nearly completed before the Negro was aware of the 
new opportunity.^^ Furthermore, Negro youth are largely rural-farm 
youth and the Civilian Conservation Corps apparently reached more 
rural-nonfarm youth proportionately than farm youth.^^ Therefore, 
this general limitation applied to Negro youth in addition to any 
racial variations in enrollment. 

In 1930, 9 per cent of the single male population of the United 
States, 15-24 years of age, consisted of Negro youth.^® On this basis 
it appears that sometime prior to January, 1936, the Negro enroll- 
ment in the CCC had come up to the proportion of Negroes in the 
same age group in the total population (Table 104). In other words, 
Negroes had equal representation on the program on a population 
basis ; but they were underrepresented from the viewpoint of relative 
needs.^^ Although the eligibility requirement that youth must come 
from families with some member eligible for relief was modified 
to open the Corps to other youth as early as June, 1936, the enroll- 
ment continued to come largely from relief and low-income families.^® 

Arthur F. Raper, Preface to Peasantry, The University of North Carolina 
Press, Chapel Hill, N. C, 1936, p. 263. 

Carles S. Johnson, ‘Incidence upon the Negroes/' The American Journal of 
Sociology, Vol. XL, May, 1935, p. 742. 

^In January, 1937, diere were 68,716 rural-farm enrollees as compared with 
122,778 rural-nonfarm enrollees (Annual Report of the Director of Emergency 
Conservation Work, Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1937, Washington, p. 35). 

The minimum age for CCC junior enrollment was set at 17 years. Three-fifths 
of all youth enrolled in 1939-40 were 17 or 18 years of age. Less than 2 per cent 
were 23 years of age and over. 

See Chapter V. 

Until July, 1940, junior enrollees in the CCC were limited to young men whose 
families were on relief, eligible for relief, or whose incomes were below the normal 
standards of living in the commimity. On June 24, 1940, James J. McEntee, Direc- 
tor of the CCC, announced a change in eligibility standards to go into effect the 
following month. “The revised regulations Will make it possible to enroll boys 
from families in moderate circumstances if the boy is in need of employment and 
training and his family is unable to give him ne^ed education, job training and 
vocational training opportunities. Young men will not be eligible if their families 
are in such financial circumstances that they can provide such training. 

“Priority has always been given to young men in the order of need. The same 
policy will be followed in the July enrollment.” (See New York Herald Tribune, 
June 25 , 1940, p. 36.) 

Still more recently, eligibility for enrollment in the CCC was extended to “young 
men attending cdlege whose families are in the moderate income group” (Paid V. 
McNutt, Federal Security Administrator, Press release of August 4, 1940) • 
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While recognizing the limitations of the data, some rough com- 
parisons between CCC enrollments in the South and the rest of 
the country are possible. The Fourth Corps area, which includes 
eight southern states,^® accounted for slightly more than one-third of 
all Negro junior enrollees on May 31, 1939 (Table 105). It included 
53 per cent of the Negro rural-farm enrollees and 41 per cent of the 
rural-nonfarm enrollees but only 23 per cent of the urban enrollees. 

Comparing the proportions of Negroes among all junior enrollees 
on May 31, 1939, with their proportions among single males 15-24 
years of age in 1930, it is clear that on a population basis Negroes 
were underrepresented in the CCC in the Fourth Corps area but over- 
represented in all other areas combined, which included the remaining 
southern states.^^ In the Fourth Corps area one-third of all single 
males 15-24 years of age in 1930 but only slightly more than one- 
fifth of all CCC enrollees on May 31, 1939, were Negroes. 

Negro youth constituted a smaller proportion of all junior enrollees 
on May 31, 1939, from rural-farm areas than they did of the single 
male population 15-24 years of age in rural-farm areas in 1930 
(Table 105). In contrast Negro youth accounted for about the same 
proportion of rural-nonfarm enrollees that they did of the total 
rural-nonfarm population. In urban areas the proportion of Negro 
youth in the Civilian Conservation Corps was much greater than 
their proportion in the urban male population 1 5-24 years of age. 

Enrollment at any one time does not tell the entire story, as the 
number of youth who benefited from the CCC was also determined 
by the turnover: some youth remained in the Corps for only six 
months, while others remained for the maximum of two years. That 
Negroes stayed in the camps, on the average, for significantly longer 
periods than whites is shown by a special survey made in January, 

1937 •• 

Whereas the median period of enrollment was 8.9, 9.9, and 9.6 
months, respectively, for white enrollees classified according to place of 
origin as rural, small city, and large city, the corresponding percentages 

Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Tennessee. 

^^Data on the percentage of Negroes in the single male population in Ip40 are 
not yet available, but a rough indication of changes during the decade is afforded 
by the percentage of all males, both married and unmarried, in the Fourth Corps 
area, 14-24 years of age, who were nonwhite. From 1930 to 1940 the proportion 
nonwhite decreased from 36 per cent to 33 per cent {Sixteenth Census of the 
United States: 1940, Preliminary releases. Series P-Sa, Nos. 14, 15, and 16). This 
decrease, resulting from differential migration and other factors, indicates that the 
underrepresentation of Negro youth in the South in the Civilian Conservation 
Corps was slightly less marked than comparisons with 1930 data indicate. 
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for Negro enrollees were 16.2, 15.8, and 11.5 months. The holding power 
of the Corps for Negro youth, most of whom come from the rural South, 
may be indicative of the fact Aat opportunities for Negroes in their home 
communities were exceedingly restricted and that in many cases sub- 
sistence was not available at home. As a result many Negroes re- 
enrolled two or more times.^* 

Because of the smaller turnover of Negroes in the CCC, the per- 
centage of Negroes among all those aided by the program from its 
inception in 1933 was less than the percentages of Negroes among 
those in the Corps at given times indicate. 

Another aspect of the representation of Negroes in the Civilian 
Conservation Corps is the extent to which they shared in the ad- 
ministration of the program. Criticism was leveled at the CCC 
in this connection as exemplified by editorial comment in The Crisis, 

The vast program for youth, the CCC and the NY A, has included 
our young people, but in the CCC a justifiable complaint has been that 
Negro instructors, advisers, and reserve army officers were not ap- 
pointed in any but the tiniest proportion.^* 

A Civilian Conservation Corps memorandum to the press as of 
January 13, 1941, summarized the extent to which Negro personnel 
was used. 

Negro reserve officers who are in inactive status and officers of the 
active reserve who fail to qualify for military duty, may be considered 
for vacancies in the officer personnel of CCC camps. . . . Negro educa- 
tional advisers who have been on duty with the CCC and colored en- 
rollees who have demonstrated their fitness will also be eligible for 
appointment as subalterns. 

At present there are two CCC companies, one in the Second Corps 
Area and one in the Third Corps Area, officered and commanded en- 
tirely by colored personnel. There is a single subaltern serving in the 
Fifth Corps Area and one in the Eighth Corps Area. Negro enrollees 
constitute about ten per cent of the CCC. In 150 camps all of the en- 
rollees are colored. Some 70 other camps have one or more colored 
enrollees. 

A colored educational adviser is on duty at each of the 150 colored 
CCC camps. ... In addition to these educational advisers, colored 

“Bruce L. Melvin and Elna N. Smith, Rural Youth: Their Situation and Pros^ 
peets. Research Monograph XV, Works Progress Administration, Washington, 
1938, pp. X03-104. This lower turnover rate among Negroes was also pointed out 
by CCC oiRcials in Jackson, Miss., during the course of an interview. 

“ Vol. 47, November, jp40, p. 343. There have been individual instances in which 
white officers have not made satisfactory adjustments in dealing with Negro en- 
rollees. In general, however, Negro enrollees have reported fair and honorable 
treatment (See Helen M. Walker, The CCC through the Byes of epe Boys, West- 
ern Reserve University Press, Oevelaiid, Ohio, 193B, pp. 5Z-5S*) 
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doctors and chaplains have been assigned to CCC duty during the past 
five years.^® 

After a careful analysis of the policy of the Corps in generally 
excluding Negroes from supervisory and administrative positions, 
other than that of educational adviser in Negro camps, the American 
Youth Commission stated its belief that the CCC should increase 
the use of Negro supervisory and administrative personnel for 
Negro camps.^^ 

THE NATIONAL YOUTH ADMINISTRATION 

The National Youth Administration has been generally credited 
with providing for proportionate representation of Negro young 
people on its program.^^ In January, 1940, Negro youth accounted 
for approximately ii per cent of the total employment on NYA 
programs, the same percentage which they constituted of all young 
men and young women 16-24 years of age in 1930. A slightly larger 
proportion of the youth employed on the out-of -school work pro- 
gram (12.9 per cent) than on the student work program (9.7 per 
cent) consisted of Negroes (Table 106). By March, 1941, the rep- 
resentation of Negroes on each program was slightly higher. At that 
time they accounted for 13.3 per cent of the total employed on the 
out-of-school work program and 10.4 per cent of those employed on 
the student work program.** 

The number employed at any one time has been much lower than 
the total benefited during the year.** Thus, during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1940, a total of 136,000 Negro youth were em- 
ployed. Of these 64,000 were employed on the student work program 

Federal Security Agency, Civilian Conservation Corps, Washington, Press 
release, January 13, 1941. 

^ The Civilian Conservation Corps, op. cit, p. 19. 

^ According to Ira De A. Reid, *The National Youth Administration has done 
much to offset racial discrimination in the relief administration of many southern 
states, especially in cities” (In a Minor Key, Negro Youth in Story and Fact, 
American Council on Education, Washington, 1940, p. 70). 

The same difficulties arise in attempting to compare the representation of Ne- 
groes on NYA with their representation in the general population of approximately 
the same age, however, that were mentioned in connection with the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps; namely, the changes in geographic distribution of Negro youth 
during the last decade and the factor of greater economic need among Negroes 
than whites. 

National Youth Administration, Division of Negro Affairs, Washington. 

**Data for youth employed on NYA work projects in Rhode Island, Kentucky, 
Georgia, Nebraska, Colorado, Oregon, and the District of Columbia for the week 
ending February 25, 1939, indicate that white youth tend to remain on the program 
slightly longer than Negro youth (Federal Security Agency, National Youth Ad- 
ministration, Division of Finance and Statistics, Washington). 
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Prograa 


OaV-of-tehool work Dro^raa 


Total en^loyed •••••••••••• 

311a918 

Negro youth es^loyeA 

UO»200 

Numher 

Per cent ••••••••••••• 

12.9 

Student work nroerao 


Total employed •••••••••••• 

^37,457 

Negro youth employed 

42,600 

Number 

Per cent 

9.7 


Sdureot National Tauth^Adalnlatratloa* OItIsIob of Nogro Affairs, 
Washington • 


and 72,000 on the out-of-school work program. During the first five 
years of the operation of the NYA about 300,000 Negro boys and 
girls had part-time work.“ 

So far as the other programs of the NYA, which have dealt 
with vocational information and training, are concerned, there are 
few comparable data on the assistance given to Negro and white 
youth. NYA-sponsored classes in occupations available to Negroes 
have been given in many localities, however; several states have 
prepared bulletins on occupations for Negroes, and other states have 
made surveys of the needs of Negro youth,*® 

Negroes have been represented to a greater extent in the admin- 
istration of the NYA than in the administration of the CCC, al- 
though not in proportion to their participation in the work programs. 
A Division of Negro Affairs in the national administration was es- 
tablished in 1935. In 1940, 27 states had State Supervisors of Negro 
Affairs and more than 500 Neg^roes were project supervisors. In the 
same year Negroes were members of State Advisory Committees in 
23 states and of many local planning boards.*'^ 

Student Work Program 

For any detailed analysis of the Negro on NYA it is necessary to 
consider the programs separately, as the t3^pes of activities and the 

** Federal Security Agency, National Youth Administration, The Tenth Youth, 
Washington, 1940, p. a. 

**Fedaal Security Agency, National Youth Administration, NYA and Negro 
Youth (Mimeograph No. 0835), Washington, p. 6. 

Federal Security Agency, National Youth Administration, The Tenth Youth, 
op. cit., p. 18. 
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bases of selection differ. Thus, the student work program was set 
up to provide financial assistance on a work basis for youth who 
otherwise could not attend school. Under this program young people 
16-24 years of age attending school are eligible for part-time em- 
ployment. In practice this is a t)rpe of federal aid for education de- 
signed to provide partial support for needy students. As such it is 
of particular significance for Negro students. 

Writing in 1938, Johnson and Harvey®* summarized the data on 
Negro youth in the NYA up to that time. They found that in 12 
southern states®* and the District of Columbia 23.4 per cent of all 
pupils receiving school aid and 14 per cent of college and graduate 
aid recipients were Negroes. Since in 1930 Negroes constituted 25.8 
per cent of all persons 15-19 years of age in these states, and 25.5 
per cent of all persons 20-24 years of age, they concluded that “prob- 
ably Negroes are proportionately represented on the school aid pro- 
gram, but are underrepresented on the college and graduate aid pro- 
gram.”*® 

The proportion of Negroes among those receiving NYA school 
aid in December, 1939, was somewhat lower than the proportion 
of Negroes in the total population 15-19 years of age in 17 southern 
states in 1930 (Table 107). The 6 states in this group in which the 
proportion of Negroes on NYA exceeded their proportion in the 
population were border states. The lowest representation of Negroes 
on the program proportionately occurred in Mississippi and Ar- 
kansas. In all nonsouthern states combined, Negroes were greatly 
overrepresented on the student work program, according to this basis. 

Comparisons can also be made on the basis of the proportion 
Negroes constituted of all secondary-school pupils in the school year 
1937-38, as only those attending school are eligible for this type of 
assistance. Even taking into account the fact that the NYA propor- 
tions include a few elementary-school pupils,*^ Negro youth at- 
tending school have received more aid proportionately than white 
youth (Table 124). This is true for every southern state. The prob- 
lem, however, centers in the more limited school attendance of Negro 
than white youth in general as the need for opportunities for more 

Palmer O. Johnson and Oswald L. Harvey, The National Youth Administra- 
tion. Staff Study No. 13, The Advisory Committee on Education, Washington, 
1938, pp. 33-34. 

^Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, Missouri, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. 

•® Palmer O. Johnson and Oswald L. Harvey, op. cit., p. 34. 

Only 5 per cent of all Negro youth receiving NYA aid in i93()-4o were below 
the eighth grade (Federal Security Agency, National Youth Administration, Youth 
OH the Student Work Program. WasMngton, 1940^ p. 78). 
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formal and vocational education is unquestionably greater among 
Negro than white youth. 

What has been said of the representation of Negroes in the NYA 
school work program is true in even greater degree for the Negroes 
in the NYA college and graduate student work program (Table 
108). In every southern state except Tennessee and West Virginia, 
and in all other states as a whole, Negroes are not represented in 
college and graduate student aid to the extent of their proportion in 
the total population 20-24 years of age. The underrepresentation is 
most extreme in Mississippi. On the other hand, taking the propor- 
tion of Negroes among college and university students as a basis for 
comparison, it is found that Negroes are considerably overrepre- 
sented on the NYA student aid program. But, again, Negroes do not 
attend colleges and universities to the same extent as whites" because 

*^Data are not available on Negro enrollments in colleges and universities in 
states outside the South, but it can be taken for granted that Negroes in other 
areas also do not attend colleges and universities to the same extent as whites. 
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of economic need and because of the lesser availability in the South 
of institutions of higher learning for Negroes. As a result Negro 
youth cannot take full advantage of this federal program of aid to 
needy students even though most Negro colleges are participants in 
its benefits.®® While the NYA has made it possible for large num- 
bers of Negro youth to remain in school, it has contributed little to 
the equalization of educational opportunities between Negro and 
white youth.®* 

“In December, 1939, there were 113 Negro colleges participating in the NYA 
college and graduate student aid program. There are only about 120 Negro col* 
leges in the United States. 

“In addition to the regular program of aid to college and graduate students, a 
special fund has been set aside to make it possible for Negro youth living in states 
which lack adequate facilities for higher education for Negroes to study in other 
states. In 1939-40 this fund totaled $105,000 and was allocated to 640 college and 
graduate students (Federal Security Agency, National Youth Administration, 
NYA and Negro Youth, op. cit., p. 2). 
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That the student work program has primarily benefited Negro 
youth in needy circumstances is indicated by the fact that during the 
school year 1939-40 the median income of the families of the stu- 
dents receiving assistance was only $332. For students on the school 
work program the median family income was $300, and for those 
on the college work program it was $554.®* 

Out-of-school Work Program 

The out-of-school work program of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration was developed to help unemployed youth 18 through 24 
years of age by provision of useful part-time work. With the devel- 
opment of the program the age limit was reduced under certain con- 
ditions to 16 years. As pointed out above, Negro youth have been 
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represented proportionately on this program in terms of the per- 
centage they constitute of all youth. On the basis of section of the 
country, however, they were underrepresented in the South in 
December, 1939, and overrepresented in all other states considered 
as a whole (Table 109) . Since the percentage of all youth on the NYA 
out-of-school work program who were Negroes was about the same 
in March, 1941, as in December, 1939, it can be assumed that the 
regional picture had not changed significantly. The underrepresenta- 
tion of Negroes in the South was found in about 2 out of 3 states. 

This situation was at least partly due to the problem of securing 
sponsors for projects. Most projects have had a “co-operating 
sponsor,” which is a public agency that organizes the project with the 
consent of the state NYA director and contributes supervision and 
equipment.®* Since southern Negroes have relatively few organiza- 
tions of a public service character, there are few eligible sponsors in 
the Negro group itself ; and since local governments in the South are 
controlled entirely by whites, there have been obvious difficulties in 
obtaining public agencies as sponsors of separate Negro projects. 
Also the problem of the sponsor’s contribution operates as a deterrent 
to white sponsors fully meeting the needs of Negroes for projects. 
This has been reflected particularly in the inadequacy of projects in 
rural areas for Negro youth. So far as the benefits of the program 
are concerned, Negro youth in urban areas have had a definite ad- 
vantage over those in rural areas.®^ 

Negro youth have been employed on a variety of NYA work 
projects. The proportions they constituted of workers on construction 
and improvement projects have been similar to their proportions 
among all workers (Table no). They have been found in especially 
large proportions on professional- and technical-assistance projects 
and in relatively small proportions on clerical-assistance and service 
projects.®® 

One of the most publicized aspects of the out-of-school work pro- 

cosponsor may be federal department, a state, a political subdivision 
thereof, or other legally constituted public agencies. Private agencies may not act 
as co-sponsors of NYA projects but can cooperate with public agencies co-spon- 
soring projects on useful public work*’ (Letter of John H. Lasher, Director, Di- 
vision of Work Projects, National Youth Administration, Washington, August $, 

1940). 

See Proceedings of the Second National Conference on the Problems of the 
Negro and Negro Youth, op,, cit,, p. 53. 

••Among Negro youth on the program a little over half of the boys (56.8 per 
cent) and less than half of the girls (46.8 per cent) had had private employment 
only. Most of their experience had been in unskilled labor or as domestics (Federal 
Security Agency, National Youth Administration, Characteristics of Youth 
ployed on NYA Work Projects, Washington, 1939, PP* 7-8). 



Yabla HO* - Proportion of Hegroes among Youth Si^oyed on HfA Out-of-schooI Vork Projects 
Taar Hegion and type of Project, December. 1939 



Source: Special tabulation, federal Security Agency, national Youth Administration, Division of finance and Statistics, 
fashington* 












Public Assistance for Youth 

gram has been the resident work centers. Young people live at the 
project site and obtain work experience and related training. Of the 
36,752 Negro youth employed on the out-o£-school work program in 
December, 1939, 3,836 or 10.5 per cent were employed in 67 Negro 
Resident Training Centers (Table no). During the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1940, more than 7,500 Negro youth spent some time 
in resident projects.** That South Carolina accounted for 1,800 of 
them and Georgia for more than 1,000 reflects the adaptability of the 
centers to youth from rural and town areas in which it is difficult 
to establish local projects. 

Beginning with July i, 1942, all non-defense activities of the 
NYA except a limited student work program were abolished. 

CONCLUSION 

Although youth have benefited either directly or indirectly from 
Other agencies, the Civilian Conservation Corps and the National 
Youth Administration were the two programs set up by the federal 
government specifically to meet the problems of youth. In terms of 
the population as a whole, Negro youth have had proportional rep- 
resentation on these programs, at least in recent years. Because of the 
greater poverty among Negro than white youth, however, they have 
not been cared for in proportion to actual need. Chief difficulties 
apparently have been the method of selection of CCC enrollees, the 
fact that Negroes do not attend schools and colleges to the same 
extent as whites, and the problem of obtaining sponsorship for Negro 
out-of-school work projects. Numbers of individuals participating in 
the programs either as enrollees or in administrative capacities are 
not the only measures for evaluating the programs in relation to the 
Negro, however. The specific benefits derived must also be taken into 
account. 

So far as the treatment of Negro enrollees in the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps was concerned, there was no difference from whites 
at any time in the amounts earned as a maximum basic cash allow- 
ance of $30 was specified in the original law.*® Enrollees, Negro and 
white alike, benefited from the inculcation of regular work habits, 
from the training and discipline provided, and from the healthful 
living conditions of the camps. To the extent that Negro youth 
came from more disadvantaged groups than whites, they probably 

“Federal Security Agency, National Youth Administration, The Tenth Youth, 
op. eit., p. II. 

“ Those with some leadership responsibility could earn $36 and $45 per n^th. 
In June, 1940, approximately 3,000 colored project assistants, leaders, and assistant 
lea^rs were on duty in CCC camps (Edgar G. Brown, op. cit., p. i). 
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profited proportionately more on an individual basis from the CCC 
program. 

In the National Youth Administration earnings are specified 
without regard to color or section of the country. Negro youth 
have been enabled to remain in school and at the same time to 
acquire both training and work experience. Among college students 
the work in so far as possible has been related to their particular 
interests and educational courses. Negro youth employed on out-of- 
school work projects have likewise obtained valuable work experi- 
ence, usually supplemented by informal related instruction. 



Chapter XV 

CATEGORICAL ASSISTANCE 


The year 1935 saw the enactment of the Social Security Act. This 
has meant far-reaching changes in the organization of the types of 
public assistance covered by its provisions. Through the Social Se- 
curity Act the principle of categorical assistance — i.e., assistance to 
special categories of needy persons in their own homes — ^has been 
generally established throughout the United States. The Act provides 
for federal grants-in-aid to the states for old-age assistance, aid 
to the blind, and aid to dependent children. In order to qualify for 
such grants, the state plans for these three types of assistance have 
to comply with the provisions of the Social Security Act and to be 
approved by the Social Security Board. ^ 

Favored by public support and political pressure, old-age assistance 
has experienced a more rapid advance than the two other programs 
and today represents the most extensive welfare activity of the states. 
All 48 states, the District of Columbia, and the territories of Hawaii 
and Alaska operate old-age assistance plans under the Act. In con- 
trast, in 1939-40 aid to dependent children was given only in 40 
states, the District of Columbia, and Hawaii under plans approved 
by the Social Security Board.^ In 41 states, the District of Colum- 
bia, and Hawaii, approved plans for aid to the blind were in 
operation.® 

During the few years in which the provisions of the Social Se- 
curity Act have been in operation, there has been a rapid increase 
in the number of persons aided under each of the three special types 
of public assistance. Concurrently, greater uniformity in eligibility 

^Now part of the Federal Security Agency. For information concerning the 
administration of the three programs, see the Annual Reports of the Social Se^ 
curity Board and the Social Security Bulletin, 

^No federal-state program existed in Connecticut, Illinois, Iowa, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, Nevada, South Dakota, Texas, and Alaska. 

•The seven states without such plans were Delaware, Illinois, Kentucky, Mis- 
souri, Nevada, Pennsylvania, and Texas. Alaska also did not have a plan. 
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requirements from state to state, improved administrative procedures, 
and higher standards of adequacy in meeting need have been de- 
veloped. At the same time there has been a definite trend toward 
liberalization of eligibility requirements. 

OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE 

By its very nature aid to the aged must be confined to certain age 
groups. The Social Security Act stipulates that no plan can have an 
age requirement of more than 6$ years^ and that the recipient of 
assistance cannot be an inmate of a public institution. The Act also 
establishes maximum residence requirements, but it does not specify 
what constitutes need. Many states have defined need as “insufficient 
income to provide reasonable subsistence compatible with decency 
and health” and then qualified the definition with various property 
limitations. This leaves the way open for wide differences in interpre- 
tation and administration. Moreover, except for the maximum amount 
established for / deral reimbursement, there is no uniform standard 
for the size of old-age assistance grants, resulting not only in varia- 
tions in grants from state to state but also in variations within a 
given state. The size of the pa)mient is frequently determined on 
the basis of a standard budget with the payment making up the 
difference between the budget and available income.® The fact that 
the existing administrative organization of old-age assistance leaves 
room for differential policies is especially important from the point 
of view of Negroes who are in particular need of this type of assist- 
ance. The economic opportunities of the majority of Negroes are 
such that they seldom accumulate during their working years suffi- 
cient reserves to provide for their old age. Moreover, old-age insur- 
ance, as set up under the Social Security Act, offers no solution to 
their problem because the majority of Negro workers are found in 
agriculture and in domestic and personal service,® both of which are 
excluded from insurance under the provisions of the Act. 

How far, then, have Negroes benefited from old-age assistance? 
The available statistics do not give the total number of Negroes who 
at present receive, this type of categorical assistance. Some informa- 

* Until January i, 1940, an age requirement of as much as 70 years was allowed. 

* As of July 1, 1941, an amendment to the Social Security Act provides for “die 
consideration of all income and resources of an applicant in detemuning his need 
for assistance." (See Ft/th Aiumal R*port of the SoeU^ Security Board, 1940, 
Washingtt^ 1941, p. 115.) 

* According to the 1930 census, 36 per cent of all gainfully employed Negroes 
10 years of age and over were employ^ in agriculture and 39 per cent in domestic 
and personal service. 
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tion on the representation of Negroes in old-age assistance plans, 
however, is contained in the data on recipients accepted during a 
selected period of the fiscal year 1936-37 and during the entire fiscal 
years of 1937-38, 1938-39, and 1939-40.^ 

For a selected period of the fiscal year 1936-37, Negroes consti- 
tuted 1 1.2 per cent of all recipients accepted for old-age assistance.® 
At that time a number of states with large Negro populations — ^i.e., 
Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia — 
did not yet have plans approved by the Social Security Board. In 
1937-38, however, when Virginia was the only state with a con- 
siderable Negro population which was excluded, the proportion of 
Negroes among all recipients of old-age assistance accepted during 
the twelve-month period was only slightly higher (13.5 per cent) 
(Table iii). In 1938-39 the corresponding percentage was 12.5, 


Table 111.. Macro Raelptaato of Old-age Aealetanee Accepted dnrlac the flaeal Teare 1937-3S, 1938.S9. 

and 1939-40 In Continental United Statea and in Statea with 100,000 Mecroea or more la 
1930, Macro Raelplenta aa Mer Oent of All Reolpienta, Mecroea aa Par Cent of Total 
Population 60 Teare of Age and Over In 1930, and Monwtaltea as Per Cant of Total Pomlatioa 
66 Toara of Ago and 0?er, 1940 



i/ Zb 1930. 5.9 per eeat of the popalatlos 66 yeara of a«a and ever wee aonWblte 
fiBta net yet «ra liable. 

•oureeei Seolal Seeority Board, B«ree« of Beaearoh and Statiatlea, Moalal Beta - Qifl-A#e Aea^eteeee, 
Plaaal Tear 1937-38. Tablea. p.39s Pedaral Beeurtty Acen^yT s ^ al sS^lt? SSrdT'ffig? 
of Beaeareh and Statlatloa. ftireaa Naaorandna Me. 43, Seolal Bata on Baeiniente of Pnbita 
daiiitanoe docentad In 1938-1939. Part Z. OldUca Aaal eUM^ TablSTso tp ida^ilXSl ty 
Acaney. Soelal Security Board, »woa» of Publlo daalataaee, Beaearoh Naaorandua Mo. 1, 
fwiai gitt ja KfClBUB^ Of PBbllB AMlatanoa Aaoantad l a 1B39-1940 . Part 1. 01d-Jl<e 

**if*'’ **• gffftH tf, jhf ttatia »??. Popalatloa, Tol.ZZZ, 


^The number of recipients accepted is, of course, not identical with the total 
number of persons receiving old-age assistance during those years but refers only 
to cases accepted each year. 

^Second Annual Report of the Social Security Board, 1937, Washington, 1938, 

p. 149 * 
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and in 1939-40 it fell to 11.2. If the proportion of Negroes in the 
total number of recipients accepted is compared with their proportion 
in the age group 65 years and over in 1930 (5.6 per cent) and with 
the proportion nonwhites constituted of that age group in 1940 (7.1 
per cent),® it becomes evident that Negro representation on the old- 
{^e assistance program exceeded the population ratio. This was par- 
ticularly true in the northern states, but most of the southern states 
also had a greater proportion of Negroes among their old-age assist- 
ance acceptances than among the aged in general, although the dif- 
ferences, by and large, were much smaller than in the North. 

To interpret correctly the significance of these data, it must be 
borne in mind that there is a high proportion of dependency among 
aged Negroes and that, therefore, their need for old-age assistance is 
greater thin in the case of whites. Full equality of treatment would 
entail a high degree of overrepresentation of aged Negroes in terms 
of their proportions in the general population of various states. Thus 
it is not likely that Negroes are disproportionately aided in terms of 
their economic situation. The Social Security Board itself in the 
annual report for 1938-39 points out the possibility that “the number 
of Negroes to whom aid was granted during the year was low in 
proportion to the number who needed assistance.”^® 

Negro recipients accepted for old-age assistance have been con- 
sistently older, on the average, than white recipients (Table 112). 
Proportionately more whites than Negroes are in the age group 
65-^ years ; in all subsequent age groups the situation is reversed. 
This holds for both males and females. It appears likely that welfare 
agencies are more inclined to consider Negroes under 70 years of 
age able to support themselves by odd jobs than whites of corre- 
sponding age and also that the agencies have greater difficulties in 
ascertaining the ages of Negroes than whites, which may cause delays 
in accepting the former on the program. Since the definitions of need 
in the various state plans are not precise, they make such differential 
treatment possible. This leads, however, to even greater overrepre- 
sentation of Negroes on old-age assistance in the group 70 years of 
age and over than the data for all aged indicate. 

Because of the nature of the program it is to be expected that the 
average age of persons accepted from year to year will decline as 
the accumulation of aged is gradually cared for and the number 
attaining the minimum age of eligibility annually bulks larger among 
the applicants. That this process is affecting the Negro group is obvi- 

* Data for Negroes only are not yet available. 

^Fourth Amtual Report of the Social Seetirity Board, for the Fiscal Year 
Ended Jtrne 30, 1939, Washin^on, 1940, 9. 93. 
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ous, as among males those 65-69 years of age rose from 31 per cent 
of the recipients accepted in 1937-38 to 47 per cent in 1939-40 (Table 
1 12). The corresponding proportions for females were 32 per cent 
and 47 per cent, respectively.^^ 


Tablt 112. • Par Cant Siatrlbutlon by Raoa, Sax, and Aga of Raoipianta of 
Old-aga Aaalatanoa Aoceptad during the Plaoal Years 1937-36, 
1938-39, ^ and 1939-40, for All States y 


Fiscal Year, 
Raos and Sex 

l^umoer of 
Recipients 
Accepted 

l^er dent DistrlWtion by Age 0 / 

Total 

years 

6b-69 

years 

70-74 

years 

7b-79 

years 

bu years 
and over 

Age uiW 
Known 

1937-38 









Negro 

Male 

39,274 

100.0 

0.1 

31.2 

33.3 

17.4 

17.3 

0.7 

Female 

39,617 

100.0 

0.1 

31.9 

32.5 

17.1 

17.4 

1.0 

White 

Male 

264,387 

100.0 

0.6 

39.5 

31.3 

17,3 

11.5 

O.I 

Female 

238,411 

100.0 

0.7 

40.4 

30.2 

17.0 

11.6 

0.1 

1938-39 









Negro 

Male 

23,958 

100.0 

0.1 

41.6 

31.8 

14.2 

10,7 

1.6 

Female 

22, 931 

100.0 

0.1 

40.3 

31.1 

13.8 

12.2 

2.5 

White 









Male 

173,206 

100.0 

0.3 

53.4 

27.6 

11.5 

7.0 

0.2 

Female 

165,358 

100.0 

0.4 

52.5 

26,5 

12,1 

8.3 

0.2 

1939-40 




i 





Negro 

Male 

20,665 

100.0 

0.3 1 

46.6 

31.6 

12.7 

8.4 

0.7 

Female 

19,049 

100.0 

» ! 

46.5 

29.8 

12.8 

10.1 

0.8 

White 









Male 

163,165 

100.0 

0.3 

58.9 

26.4 . 

9.5 

5.7 

0.2 

Female 

149,665 

100.0 

0.4 

59.0 

23.6 

9.8 

7.0 ' 

0.2 


•aLesa than 0,03 per cent. 

a/ Inclu^.e8 only recipients who were accepted for old-age asslstence for the 
first ’time, except approximately 1,000 recipients in Louisiana whose cases 
were reopened. 

^^Includes Alaska and Hawaii. 

e/Uie age of recipients accepted In 1937-38 is computed as of June 30, 1938, 
of those accepted in 1936-39 as of June 30, 1939, and of those accepted In 
1939-40 as of June 30, 1940. 

Souroee: Social Security Board. Bureau of Research and Statistics, Social 
Data - Old Age Assistance, fiscal Year 1937-36 . Tables, p. 31; 
Federal Security Agency, Social Security Board, Bureau of Research 
and Statistlos, Bureau Memorandum No. 42, Social Data on Reoipients 
of Public Assistance Accepted in 1936-1939 . Part 1, Old Age 
Assistance . Tables, p. 32; and Federal Security Agency, Social 
Security Board, Bureau of Public Assistance, Research Meaorandum 
No. 1, Social Data on Recipients of Pubi ic Assietance Accepted 
in 1939-1940 . Part 1, Old Age AeBistanoe. Tables, p. 31, IVashlngton. 


The eflFectiveness of the old-age assistance program depends not 
only on coverage but also upon the amount of financial aid given to 
the recipients accepted. An analysis of the average amounts of 
monthly grants for old-age assistance paid under the various state 
plans (Table 1 13) shows that the lowest average payments to Negro 
recipients during the fiscal year 1939-40, those under $8, were made 

^ The fact that the age limit in a few states was 70 years prior to January i, 
1940, does not account for this trend, as the southern states generally adopted 6 $ 
years as the minimum age. 
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W»l9 113, «•. MoAtlkl/ PuyttMt* to Vhlto o&d Itogro Boeiolonto of Old^oc* 

▲saioto&eo Aeooptod dwlne tho fltoal Year 1939*-4o In Stntot 
▲eetpting 100 Hogro Boolpionto or Mora 


Statn 

iwerage monthly payment per recipient 

Amount by which awerage 
payment tb Vegro reelplenta 

Potal 

Begro 

White 

ie more (•^) or leee (-*) 
than to white roclolonta 

PMmcylTanin. •••«•. 

>21.41 

>24.23 

$21.14 

♦ Sj-os 

Zndianct... 

17.2? 

19.01 

17.19 

♦ 1.82 

Bbw York 

22.94 

24.55 

22.88 

♦ 1.67 

MUiouri 

16.83 

18.15 

16.72 

+ 1.43 

Ohio 

22.25 

23.27 

22.16 

+• 1.11 

minolB 

21.33 

22.11 

21.26 

+ 0.85 

Callfornln 

33.95 

3;f.73 

33.92 

0.81 

Kfoioai 

16.96 

16.91 

x 6,97 

-0.06 

Boot Virginia 

12.74 

12.58 

12.p 

-0.17 

MasoaohaMtt • • . • • 

26.61 

26.3* 

26.61 

-0.23 

Arkantao a/ 

6.68 

6.36 

6.78 

-0.42 

Kentucky.. 

*.76 

8.38 

8.82 

-0.44 

Sonne 

9.46 

9.00 

9*61 

-0.61 

Oklehoaia. 

17.31 

16.77 

17.‘4) 

-0.63 

Virginia. 


8.86 

9.65 

-0.79 

Mazyland 

16.14 

15.32 

16.50 

-1.18 

Vorth Carolina. .... 

9.80 

8.87 

10.25 

-1.38 

Georgia. 

6.43 

5.70 

7.13 

-1.43 

New Jereey.... 

19.35 

18.04 

19.55 

-1.51 

Delaware. 

12.33 

10.86 

12.97 

-2.11 

South Carolina 

8.59 

7.60 

9.80 

<-2.20 

Sexae 

13.34 

11.39 

13.81 

-2.42 

Dlotriet of Columbia 

25.01 

23.61 

26.40 

-2.79 

Louisiana. 

12.12 

10.61 

13.76 

-3.19 

Vlorlda 

11.56 

9.37 

12.66 

-3.29 

Alabama b/. 

I8.9I 

16.81 

20.30 

-3.49 

Nlssleelppl 

9.42 

7.17 

11.09 

-3.92 


«/ Prollmlnary dotn ponding corroetlon of report. 

^ AlobanA reported tho sunount approrod. In moot Instancoo this was jooro than tho 
BBOunt paid. 

Soureoi Qata furniahod by tho federal Security Agency, Social Security Boards 
Bureau of Public Aeolotaneo, Waehlsgton, July 15, 1941. 


in Arkansas, Georgia, South Carolina, and Mississippi. Five addi- 
tional southern states made payments to Negroes which averaged 
under $io. In contrast, six nonsouthern states and the District of 
Columbia reported average payments of more than $20. The regional 
variations in old-age assistance grants reflect the more limited 
financial resources of the southern states. As the majority of aged 
Negroes are in the South, they of course are concentrated in the 
region of lowest old-age assistance benefits. 

Comparison of monthly payments to N^o and white recipients 
indicates that in most states grants are slightly larger for whites. 
These race differentials, however, are much less important than dif- 
ferences among states (Table 113). Particularly in the South 
average grants are extremely small for Negroes and whites alike. In 
several southern states, however, the few dollars’ difference between 
N^ro and white payments is proportionately siginificant. 
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Average pa3mients conceal significant variations in size of benefits 
(Appendix tables 6$ and 66). In Florida 55 per cent of the Negro 
recipients accepted in comparison with only 21 per cent of the white 
recipients received $5 to $10. In Mississippi 88 per cent of the Negro 
recipients accepted but only 38 per cent of the white recipients re- 
ceived less than $10 per month. The greater concentration of Negroes 
than whites on farms and the widespread tendency toward lower 
grants for farm than nonfarm families in various t)^s of public 
assistance may partially account for the differences. The general be- 
lief in the South, moreover, that Negroes can get along on less than 
whites is another affecting factor. 

As was pointed out above, old-age assistance is the most extensive 
jnd highly developed of the three programs of categorical assistance. 
In spite of the large number of aged Negroes on the program, how- 
ever, there is little likelihood that the full need has yet been met. 
At the same time, average grants, particularly in the South, are in- 
adequate for all recipients, with Negro grants even lower than those 
for whites. Yet the old-age assistance program has brought about a 
very considerable improvement in the economic position of the aged 
Negro. 


AID TO THE BLIND 

Under the Social Security Act provision is made for aid to indi- 
viduals who are blind and in need. Blindness represents a particularly 
serious handicap for Negroes, whose rate of blindness is higher 
than that of whites. Data from the National Health Survey show a 
frequency rate for blindness in both eyes of 76 per 100,000 urban 
whites and of 146 per 100,000 urban colored.^® The higher rate 
among the colored is associated with their lower level of living and 
the less adequate medical care which they receive. One of the specific 
reasons for the disparity is the greater prevalence of s)q)hilis, an 
important cause of blindness, among the Negro than the white popu- 
lation. It is also significant that among the causes of blindness acci- 
dents show a higher rate for nonwhites than for whites. This dif- 
ference is attributed to the fact that a much higher proportion of 
nonwhites than whites is employed at unskilled labor. 

In order correctly to appraise the adequacy of the program of aid 

^*Rollo H. Britten, “Blindness as Recorded in the National Health Survey — 
Amount, Causes, and Relation to Certain Social Factors,’’ Public Health Reports, 
Vol. 56, November 14, 1941, p. 2205. 

**U. S. Public Health Service, The National Health Survey, I935~I936, Pre- 
liminary reports. Sickness and Medical Care Series, Bulletin 10, Washington, 1938, 
p. 6. 
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to the blind with reference to Negroes, it would be necessary to know 
the number of blind Negroes in the total United States, but no accu- 
rate data are available. The 1930 census of the blind is considered 
incomplete owing to underenumeration, and there exists no other 
comprehensive statistical information. An unpublished study of the 
American Foundation for the Blind based on data for 17 states indi- 
cates that there are about 1 14,000 blind in the United States.“ This 
agrees closely with the minimum estimate of 117,000 based on the 
National Health Survey and the blind in institutions.^ If it can be 
assumed that the incidence of blindness does not vary greatly between 
urban and rural areas, it is possible on the basis of these totals 
roughly to estimate the number of blind persons in the United States 
by color. Such an estimate suggests that Negroes constitute not 
quite 20 per cent of the blind in the United States. 

In the fiscal years 1937-38, 1938-39, and 1939-40, Negroes ac- 
counted for 22.6, 23.3, and 19.9 per cent, respectively, of all recipi- 
ents accepted for aid to the blind (Table 114)” in states with plans 
approved for federal participation. This indicates that the Negro 
blind probably receive aid at roughly the same rate or a slightly 
higher rate than whites who are blind. The blind of neither race, 
however, has yet been adequately covered by the program. Since need 
is greater among the Negro blind, they are proportionately less ade- 
quately cared for than whites. The numbers receiving assistance of 
course do not include those in institutions, who are outside the scope 
of this analysis, but there again Negroes are at a disadvantage. 

Data on acceptances for aid to the blind in the states, including the 
District of Columbia, with 100,000 Negroes or more in the general 
population in 1930 show that Negroes constituted more than 50 per 
cent of the recipients accepted in Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Mississippi, and South Carolina in at least one of the three 
fiscal years 1937-38 to 1939-40. In general Negroes constitute a 
considerably higher proportion of the recipients accepted for aid to 
the blind than they do of the total population in the various states, 
but no data are available for determining whether or not Negroes are 

p. I. 

“ White House Oinference on Child Health and Protection, Report of the Com- 
mittee on Physically and Mentally Handicapped, The Handicapped Child, Wash- 
ington, 1933, pp. 46-47. 

The National Health Survey, 1935-1936, op. eit., p. 1. 

^^M^oes constituted ii per cent of all recipients accepted during a selected 
period of the fiscal year 1936-37 in the 26 states and the District of Columbia 
whidi had approved plans {Second Annual Report of the Social Security Board, 
1937, Washington, 193^ p. 162). 
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114.. UtX9 iMlplMt* Of Mi to tho Iliad Aoeontod a/ iaria« tha fioeol Tooro 1937.94. 1938.39, 
ani 1989.40 ia Oontiaoatal Ttaitoi Statoo iaA la ftataa with 100.000 laerooa or Kara ia 
1930, |o(ro ItaelpiOBtt aa Far Coat of all Aaolploatt, aad Far Caat of Facroat la tha 
Oanaral Fopalatloa, 1930^ 


Tae!!rTacTpToITrTr"parTarrr" 

of all raclplaata 


Fa^ro roolpianta 


mm. 






,.\23I=.\238, 


^938-1939 


J222r>9» y ,. 


of total populatloa 
1980. 


Onitad Stataa total 


lav Tork ... 

Vav Jaraay. . .... 
FaaatjrlTaala if. _ • . . 

Ohio. 

Zadirna.... ...... 

Illlnola 

Nlehlcaa.... ... 

Nlaaouri.... ..... 

Maryland 

Olatriet of Coluabla. 
Virclala .. ........ 

Vaat Virginia 

Forth Carolina 

South Carolina . ... 

Oaorgia 

Florida 

XantuckF 

fannaaaaa .......... 

Alabama 

Mlaaiaaippl 

Arkanaaa 

Loulalana 

Oklahoaa 

. . ... 


‘♦,7‘n 


2.6o4 


1.679 


22.6 


23.3 


J2±. 


128 

167 


19 

i 

28 J 
885 

571 

578 

635 

451 

159 


394 

101 


64 

dl 

82 


56 

28 

432 

15 

125 

153 

123 

395 

112 

92 

422 

186 

42 


71 

27 


137 

16 

156 

113 

75 

178 

120 

114 
46 


12.0 

23.9 

6.8 

12.7 

8.7 


48.6 


13.0 

P 

S:? 

35.9 

51.3 


57.1 

12.3 


12.4 
27.3 

6.5 

51T4 

t 

46.5 

11.5 

¥ 

29.7 

56.8 

70.2 

t 

59.8 

11.8 


10.7 

27.7 

9.8 

6T9 


t 

55.5 

11.9 

40.2 

65.7 

t 

48.6 
44.B 

51.0 

6s.7 

38.3 

50.7 

12.6 


9.2 


3.3 

•♦a? 

3.5 

3T5 

16T9 

29.0 

45.6 

36.8 

29.4 

18.3 

35.7 
50.2 

25.8 

36.9 

7.2 


t Ia»ar than 100 raelplcnta. 
a/ Xa atataa aith approvad plana. 

^ Mot raealflag fadaral aid in 1989-40. 

Soureaat Social Saeurlty Board, Bureau of Baaaarob and Statlatlea, Bureau ttaaorandua Fo. 39, 

Social Oata on Raelalaata of Publlo Aaalataaea Aceeutad in 1937-193B. Fart 3. 

Aid to the Blind, Tablaa, p 25; Fadaral Saeurlty Aganey, Social Security Board, Bureau 
of Baaaaroh and Statlatlea, Buraou Maaorandua Fo. 42, Social Bata on Baclolanta of Fublto 
Aealatance Acaaoted in 1936-1939 . Fart 3, Aid to tha Blind. Tablaa, p.25: Federal Security 
Agancy, Social Saeurlty Board, Boraau of Publlo Aaolatanoa, Haaaaroh Uaaorandua Fo. 1, 
isaial fla BspABisati 9l fttUM Mslftsass X9g9.-Ig40. Fart 3. Aid to tha 

Blind, Tablaa, p. 24; and liftsTOtll. gfAIBd.,rf tbS. ?bIH 4 SUttli Fopulatlon. Vol. ZX, 

Chap. 3, Table 11. 


represented on this program in proportion to the relative incidence 
of blindness in individual states. It is striking that the proportion of 
Negroes is generally higher among all persons receiving aid to the 
blind than it is among the acceptances for old-age assistance and aid 
to dependent children. 

Blindness tends to be more prevalent in low income groups than in 
high income groups. According to the National Health Survey, the 
rate of blindness per 100,000 population among urban Negroes was 
1 18 for the nonrelief group but 193 for the relief group.^® This is 
affected by the fact that the blind are more likely to receive relief 
because of their greater need than are the seeing, but data for whites, 
which are available by income classes, substantiate the fact that the 
incidence of blindness declines markedly with rising income. 

In considering the size of the grants under the program of aid to 
the blind, attention should again be called to the fact that the greatest 
number of Negroes and, consequently, also of Negro blind is concen- 
trated in an area in which average monthly grants for public assist- 

” The National Health Survey, i93S-^93^. op. cit., p. 6. 
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ance tend to be lower than elsewhere (Table 115). In a considerable 
number of states, however, grants to the blind are larger than 


Table 315. - Median Monthly fay'nenta Inltlblly Approved for Reoipiente of 
Aid to the Blind In the United States and in States with 
1 100,000 Negroes or More in 1930 Accepted during the Fiscal 

Year 1939-dO, a/ by Color 



Median w I 

Statw 

ppnthja 

Negro 

payment 

White 

United States total 

' 112 

|22 

Hew York . 

26 

22 

New Jersey 

24 

23 

Pennsv Iv&nla ........ 



Ohio 1 

20 

18 

Indiana 

21 

19 

Illinois 



Michigan 

t 

17 

Ml asourl 



Maryland ............ 

22 

19 

District of Columbia 

t 

t 

Virginia 

10 

10 


State 


Median^ 



West Virginia • 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama ^ 
Mississippi 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


t Fewer than 25 recipients. 


^ In states with approved plans. 

£/ Lower limit of the dollar Interval In which the median falls. 

^ Includes Hawaii. 

^ Althoxigh the monthly payments reported by all other states Is the amount 
of the first full monthly payment, Alabama reported the amount approved, 
which in most instances was more than the amount paid. 


Source: Data furnished by the Federal Security Agency, Social Security 
Board, Bureau of Public Assistaiice, Washington, July 31, 1941. 


grants to the aged. In most southern states average monthly pay- 
ments for the blind are lower for Negroes than for whites, with 
racial differences particularly significant in South Carolina, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, and Oklahoma. At the same time, all recipients 
accepted for aid to the blind in the southern states receive consider- 
ably lower average payments than the blind in northeastern states. 

AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN 

The program of aid to dependent children under the Social Se- 
curity Board covers children under i6 years of age, and in some 
cases those i6 and 17 years of age also if regularly attending school, 
who have been deprived of parental support or care by reason of the 
death, continued absence from home, or incapacity, either physical 
or mental, of a parent and who are living in their own homes or with 
near relatives. The majority of the states have adopted this definition 
in full, Negroes are particularly in need of a program of this type 
because approximately 30 per cent of Negro families are broken as 
compared with 20 per cent of native white families, and ig per cent 
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of Negro families have a woman head. More than one-fifth of such 
Negro families in 1930 had three children or more under 21, while 
only one-tenth of the white broken families with a woman head had 
three children or more under 21. In the rural- farm areas of the South, 
households with three children or more constituted 41 per cent of 
the Negro broken families with a woman head. These facts indicate 
that the incidence of need is particularly high among Negro children. 
To this must be added another factor, the much higher proportion of 
illegitimate children in the Negro than the white population.^® 

Most of the states, however, have certain eligibility requirements 
which, depending upon the way they are interpreted by the agencies, 
may limit aid to dependent children to a greater extent for some 
groups than others. For example, a majority of the state plans re- 
quire that a home be ^‘suitable” and a few specify that the parent 
or guardian ^rnust be a proper person. Such regulations open the way 
for local interpretations, which may lead to discrimination against 
children of unmarried mothers and of other parents whose sexual 
conduct is not considered proper. To the extent that this may occur, 
it affects Negroes more than whites, since the Negro population in- 
cludes a much larger segment which is characterized by a rather loose 
family structure. For the same reason, however, plus the fact of 
lower average incomes and lower levels of living, there is greater 
need for aid to dependent children among Negroes than whites.®® 
Total figures on the extent to which Negro children benefit from 
the program of aid to dependent children under the Social Security 
Act are not available. As in the case of the other two special types of 
assistance, however, the number of recipients accepted each year 
throws considerable light on the coverage of the program.®^ In 
1939-40 Negro children accounted for 16. i per cent of all children 
accepted for aid to dependent children as compared with the 10.7 

^®See Birth, Stillbirth, and Infant Mortality Statistics, Annual reports, U. S. 
Bureau of the Census. In 1936, for example, there were 20.3 illegitimate births to 
1,000 total births among whites but 162.4 illegitimate births per 1,000 among other 
races. Rates of illegitimate births were particularly high in Sou^ Carolina, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, Alabama, and the District of Columbia. 

Arthur F. Raper points out that in Georgia many Negro families do not apply 
for this type of assistance because of lack of knowledge concerning it. Also some 
Negro children receive aid through living in the same households with adults re- 
ceiving old-age assistance (Letter of July 20, 1940). This, of course, is also true 
of whites. 

^ During a selected period of the fiscal year 1936-37, Negro children accounted 
for 1 1.8 per cent of all children in 29 states and the District of Columbia accepted 
for aid to dependent children. A majority of the southern states were not yet par- 
ticipating in the program. 
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per cent which they constituted of all children in 1930 (Table ii6).“ 
On the other hand, in several southern states, such as North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama, Negro children were clearly 
underrepresented among the acceptances for aid to dependent 
children. 

This conclusion is substantiated in the case of North Carolina 
and Georgia by data from surveys undertaken in those states in order 
to provide estimates of the number of eligible children. The North 
Carolina survey®* included active cases on relief at any time from 
January to September i, 1935, and unemployable cases which either 
were on relief during 1934 and turned over to the local agencies after 
January i, 1935, or had been on federal relief intermittently from 
January i, 1934, to September i, 1935. In the group surveyed 7,426 
Negro families with 19,427 children were considered eligible for 
aid to dependent children, as were 7,914 white families with 20,099 
children. These estimates are probably too low rather than too high, 
especially for the Negro group, as they are based upon relief cases 
and do not take into account those in need who were not able to 
obtain relief. They put white and Negro eligibles at practically 
the same number, but, as Table 1 16 shows, Negro children made up 
less than 25 per cent of the acceptances in North Carolina in each 
of the three years covered. 

The data for Georgia show an even greater disparity between 
need and coverage of the program. The estimates of the Georgia 
survey®* were based on cases on emergency relief rolls in 1935 and 
on county outdoor relief in November, 1935 ; i.e., they did not en- 
compass needy children who failed to secure relief. It was found that 
there were 53,075 dependent children among the relief population 
who would be eligible for aid. Of these, 23,974 were white and 
29,100 were Negro children. In February, 1940, 3,458 white and 439 
Negro children received assistance under the program of aid to de- 
pendent children; i.e., 14.4 per cent of the white eligibles but only 
1.5 per cent of the Negro eligibles. From the inception of the pro- 
gram in July, 1937, through January, 1938, 4,984 white cases with 
a total of 13,263 children were approved for assistance in com- 

**Data are not included for state programs aiding dependent children which 
have no federal participation. 

** North Carolina Emergency Relief Administration, Social Security Survey of 
Emergency Relief Cases Covered by the Social Security Act, Raleigh, N. C., 1936, 
pp. 5 la 

** Works Progress Administration of Georgia, A Report of the Social Security 
Survey in Georgia, Atlanta, Ga., Table 31, p. 119. Tbis number also includes 32 
children in almshouses. 
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parison with only 573 Negro cases with 1,769 children.*® It is no 
doubt true that the coverage of white dependent children is far from 
complete if the relief estimates are taken as a basis, but, even so, the 
number of Negro children accepted for aid is insignificant. Of the 
small number of Negro cases, 304 or 53 per cent were concentrated in 
counties with cities of 10,000 or more population as against 18 per 
cent of the white cases. Furthermore, 115 of the 304 cases were 
found in Fulton County; i.e., in the metropolitan area of Atlanta. 
While the situation is slightly better in cities, the fact remains that 
Negro children in Georgia have scarcely benefited from aid to de- 
pendent children and have suffered more than white children from 
the inadequacies of the existing program. 

So far as the size of payments in the program of aid to dependent 
children is concerned, the same regional and color differences ob- 
served in old-age assistance and aid to the blind are again found. 
Among families accepted during the fiscal year 1939-40, average 
monthly pa3mients per child ranged from $3.52 in Arkansas to 
$24.15 in New York for Negroes and from $4.24 to $22.08 in the 
same states for whites (Table 117). In most southern states pay- 
ments for both white and .Negro children averaged under $10 per 
month. Outside the South, Negro children usually received slightly 
higher average monthly pa3unents than white children, while the 
reverse occurred in most southern states. Grants to white children 
were significantly higher proportionately than those to Negro chil- 
dren in South Carolina and !Rorida in particular. Racial differences 
in average monthly payments tended to be less pronounced on a 
family basis than on a per child basis. This is accounted for by 
differences in the number of children per family assisted, as in most 
southern states Negro families accepted for aid to dependent chil- 
dren were slightly larger on the average than the corresponding white 
families. 

Aid to dependent children in its present form has been in operation 
for only a comparatively short time. In the few years, progress has 
been made : grants have been increased, administrative methods have 
improved, and rules and regulations have become more liberal. But 
it cannot be said, even with these improvements^that the various state 
programs, especially in the South, have given full recognition to the 
extent of need among Negro children or to their particular problems. 
On the contrary, as the above data have shown, Negro children in 

** Georgia State Department of Public Welfare, Division of Research and Statis- 
tics, Reasons for Dependency of ChUdren Approved for Aid to Dependent Chil- 
dren, Atlanta. Ga.. 1930, Table 7, p. 14. 
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labl* 117. - iraraga ho&tbljr Pasraant par Paalljr aad par Ohild tuadar did to Dapaada&t 
Chlldraa In ttaa Tbit ad Stataa aad in Stataa vitb 100,000 lagroaa or Kora 
la 1930 for Pamiliaa Aeeaptad daring tha fioeal Taar 1939i-40, fj tj Oolor 


Stata 




[Par family] Par ^ild 


Par family 


Phita 


Par ohild 


Unitad Statas total ^ 


$ 30*25 


New fork • 

Kew Jaraay 

PennaylTaxiia 

Ohio 

Indiana 

tllinoia 

Michigan 

Klasouri 

Maryland 

Sdttrlot of Ooliu&bla 

Tlrgiala 

West Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Ccorgia 

Florida 

Kentucky 

Tennaaaaa 

Alabama «/ 

Mlaalsalppi 

Arkanaaa ^ 

Louleiana •••••••. 

Oklahoma ••••••••• 

Texaa 


1 A .36 

31.96 

27,26 

36 .SS 

3^.24 

25.90 
3«.89 
18.95 

20.90 
15.66 

81.16 

15.89 

37.45 

9.58 

22.09 

11.83 


$ 13.09 


24.15 

12.45 

I8.13 

15.18 

15.03 

14.20 

13.09 

11.34 

12.24 

5.78 

8.05 

5.93 

4.03 

i/ 

7.30 

7.38 

12.87 

3 T 52 

8.55 

5.37 


$ 30.73 


$12.68 


46.56 

32.35 

33.00 

36.66 

26.77 

33.09 

33.21 

28.32 

38.41 

19.27 

20.89 

16.72 

18.00 


26, 


10.58 

21.75 

13.‘*0 


22.08 

13.44 

14.42 

12.39 

12.50 

12.92 

12.08 

11.65 

13.20 

6.56 

7.66 

L-S 

6.74 
10.61 

4.24 

9.58 

5.74 


t Fawar than 25 racipianta. 
g/ la atataa with approved plana. 

^ Includes Hawaii. 

S/ Although tha monthly payment reported by all other statee is the amount of the first 
full monthly payment, Alabama reported tha amount approved, which in most Instancao was 
more than tha amount paid. 

^ Preliminaxy data. 

Source: Data furnished by tha Federal Security Agency, Social Security Board, Buresna of 
Public Assietaoce, Vaehington, July 31, 1941. 

a number of states have not shared equally with white children in the 
program. This is not the fault of the Social Security Act, which 
contains only the framework for the state plans. Neither are the pro- 
visions of the state plans openly discriminatory. Experience has 
shown, however, that community attitudes and traditions which favor 
differential treatment are strong enough to hold their own where 
rules and regulations are not sufficiently explicit or leave too much 
to the initiative of individuals, and this unfortunately is widely evi- 
dent in the case of needy children. 










Chapter XVI 

GENERAL RELIEF AFTER 1935 


With the termination of the Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion in 1935, the federal government withdrew from the general 
relief field except for the distribution of surplus commodities and 
the allocation of emergency grants under the rural rehabilitation 
program.^ As a result, cases not covered by the special programs for 
employable persons unable to obtain private or other public employ- 
ment, for dependent children, the blind, and the aged, and for low- 
income farm families became the responsibility of the states and local 
communities. Such cases included families with no employable mem- 
ber, families with more members than the meager earnings of the 
breadwinner could support, families whose WPA earnings or public 
assistance grants were too small to meet even elementary needs, and 
families with temporary or other long-time problems which did not 
qualify them for the federal programs. At the same time the coverage 
of the federal and federal-aided programs was by no means complete 
so that it was necessary to give assistance to the needy who were 
eligible for, but not aided by, such programs.^ This situation was 
particularly marked immediately following the liquidation of the 
FERA when not even the old-age assistance program had been in- 
stituted in all states.® Also the fact that federal appropriations for 

^ See p. 295. 

*For example, 11.2 per cent of the $1,268,620 expended for general relief by the 
state and local communities in Virginia during the biennium ending June 30, 1939, 
was for persons over 65 years of age, 16.2 per cent for child care, 30.5 per cent 
for employables, 40.5 per cent for unemployables, and the remainder for aid to the 
blind and to transients {Biennial Report for the State Department of Public Wel- 
fare for Fiscal Years Ending June 30, 1^38, and June 30, 1939, Richmond, Va., 
I 939 » P* In Chicago 56.6 per cent of all white cases on general relief in 
August and September, 1939, and 41.7 per cent of all Negro cases were classified as 
employable (Illinois Emergency Relief Commission, Illinois Persons on Relief— 
1939 » Release No. 2, Springfield, 111 ., Table 2a). 

* Limitation of general relief to persons ineligible for federal or federal-aided 
programs has been relatively common. Even in Baltimore, Md., where conditions 
were better than in most southern states, it was necessary to cut employable single 
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work relief and local sponsorship of and technical planning for work 
projects are not more closely synchronized with fluctuations in the 
need for work relief makes the role of the general relief programs 
still more significant. Together with unemployment compensation 
they tend to receive the first impact of every new decline in em- 
plo)mient. 

In January, 1941, almost 5,500,000 families in the United States, 
including an estimated 15,000,000 persons, received some type of 
relief.^ The largest group consisted of persons receiving old-age 
assistance (over 2,000,000), closely followed by workers on WPA 

(1.860.000) . The general relief cases were the third group in size 

(1.260.000) . The southern states, however, accounted for less than 
one-tenth of all general relief cases in January, 1941, and in relation 
to the total population the figures for the southern states were far 
below those for other states with a large Negro population (Table 
1 18). This serves to emphasize the well-known fact that the total 
number of cases receiving general relief is far lower than the number 
of families in need of such assistance. 

Little comprehensive information on general relief since 1935 is 
available, and even the annual reports of the Departments of Public 
Welfare in most of the southern states fail to give data by race. 
The figures in Table 119, however, suggest that in large cities the 
proportion of Negroes receiving general relief exceeds their pro- 
portion in the total urban population but that the difference is smaller 
in the South than in the North. This is in accordance with the gen- 
eral pattern which prevailed during the FERA period. General relief 
in rural areas of the South is usually unimportant for Negroes and 
whites alike. 

Not only general relief loads but also the size of general relief 
payments vary widely from one section of the country to another. 
While the average monthly relief benefit in most northern and border 
states with large Negro populations ranged around $20 or more in 
January, 1941, only one state in the deep South paid as much as $10 

persons under 50 and employable childless couples under 50 off the public assistance 
rolls from May to September, 1939, because of exhaustion of funds (Report of the 
Department of Public Welfare of the City of Baltimore, State of Maryland, Fifth 
Annual Report, 1939, Baltimore, Md., pp. 23-24). According to information from 
the New Orleans Council of Social Agencies, there had been no appropriation up 
to the end of 1939 for aid to able-bodied adults who could not obtain federal work 
relief. 

♦Work relief, special types of public assistance, general relief, and Farm Se- 
curity Adnunistration subsistence grants. (See Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 4, 
April, 1941. p. S*-) 



Table 118, - C^ieee Becelvlii^ General Belief, Ibbraar 7 » 194 l, in Continental Chlted Statee and in States vlth 100*000 
Begroes or More in 1930 as Per Cent of All Occupied Dwelling IBiits, 19^ 



Social Security Bulletin . Hear, 1941, p. 39; and Sixteenth Cenene of the Chited States? 1940, 
Preliaiaarsr releases. Series P&-3, Bo, 2, 
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Table 119.- Proportion of Negro Oaeea anong All Cases on General 
Relief, 1959-40, and Proportion of Honai^lteo in the 
Total Population, 1940, In Seleoted Cities 


City 

Period covered 
by relief data 

Negro oases as 
per oent of ell 
relief cases y 

Nonwhite popu- 
lation as per 
cent of total 
oooulation. 194J 

Chicago, 111 

August > 

44.9 

6.3 

Baltimore, Md. 

September 1959 

49.0 

19.4 

Atlanta, Ga. 

May 1940 

69.3 y 

34.6 

Mew Orleans, La. 

June 1939 

66. C 

30.2 


a. Data for Atlanta and New Orleans Inolude other non%ihites on 
relief. 

b. Fulton County. Ga., rather than the city of Atlanta only. 

Sources: Illinois Emergency Relief Commission, Illinois Persons 
on Relief - 1939 . Release No. 6, Springfield, 111., 
^ >Vinmfir y jiyp, 4* Report of tee Deportment of Publle 
Welfare of the dlty ol^ Baltimore, dt'a'ie of ^taryl^d . 

Hfth Annual Heport, 193&, Baltimore, Md., p. 1^; 
unpublished data from Georgia Department of Publlo 
Welfare and from Council of Social Agencies, New 
Orleans, La.; and Sixteenth Censue of the United 
States: 1940. Preliminary releases, Series P. &7 No. 10. 


Table 120. - Average General Relief Benefits, January, 1941, 
In 41 States Combined and in States with 100,000 
Negroes or More in 1930 


State 

Average 

general 

relief 

oayment 

State 

Average 

general 

relief 

payment 

41 states ... 

•24.37 

Virginia 

West Virginia — 

• 9.70 

8.93 

The North 


North Carolina.. 

6.44 

New Xork 

37.71 

South Carolina.. 

8.20 

New Jersey 

23.64 

Georgia. . 

6*62 

7.20 

Pennsylvania 

22.36 

Florida 

Ohio 

Indiana . ..... . 

18.16 

14.40 a/ 
23.16 

Xentuoky 



6.74 

2.93 

Illinois . ...... 

AT A'hAinA 

Michigan 

21.84 

Miseissippl... .. 

Missouri 

14.23 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

6.72 

1 16.64 

The South 


Oklahoiaa ... 

8 .^ 

Maryland 

District of 
Columbia 

22.22 

24.87 

Tsxaa 


y Includes unknown number of oases receiving medical care, 

hospitalisation, and/or burial only and total payments for these 
services. 


jg/ Data not available# 
e/ Conquerable data not available. 

Source: Social Security Bxaietln . April, 1941, p. 67. 
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(Table 120).® As a result, assistance must often have been temporary 
and intermittent and supplementary to other inadequate resources or 
income.® Where the grants of the southern states were continuous, 
they were low because of public policy and limited funds for general 
relief. 

The scattered data available on average general relief benefits in- 
dicate that Negroes have received smaller grants than whites. Thus 
in New Orleans the average general relief benefit in June, 1939, was 
$16.94 for colored cases and $20.09 white cases.*^ The corre- 
sponding figures for Fulton County, Georgia, for May, 1940, were 
$7.71 and $9.48, respectively.® Such data are in line with differences 
noted during the FERA period. 

FEDERAL ASSISTANCE IN KIND 

If needy persons who are ineligible for, or fail to obtain, assistance 
from federal or federal-aided programs or who receive very low 
benefits had no other source of assistance than state or local general 
relief, their situation in the South, especially in rural areas, would be 
even more serious than it has been. The condition is partially ameli- 
orated by the activities of the Federal Surplus Marketing Adminis- 
tration,® which, in collaboration with other agencies, distributes large 
quantities of surplus commodities. These consist primarily of food- 
stuffs but also clothing, mattresses, and other household articles. 
Unfortunately, there are scarcely any data on the program by race so 
that the discussion must be limited to a short general description. 

Distribution of surplus commodities has been effected through 
three main channels. The predominant method has been direct dis- 
tribution of specific commodities stored in local warehouses to relief 
clients or to other needy persons selected by the local relief agencies. 
The Food Stamp Plan, inaugurated in May, 1939, operates through 
ordinary retail channels and represents a more rational attempt to 
increase the food consumption of low income groups, while not de- 
parting from the objective of helping farmers dispose of surplus 
products. The Cotton Stamp Plan, initiated in May, 1940, operated 
on the same general basis as the Food Stamp Plan. (This program 

^Louisiana averag^ed $15.54. 

• See Biennial Report for the State Department of Public Welfare, op, cit, lot 
Virginia, p. 57, for a discussion of the problem. 

Unpublished data, Georgia Department of Public Welfare. 

^ Unpublished data, Council of Social Agencies, New Orleans, La. 

*The Federal Surplus Relief Corporation was organized in October, 1933. In 
November, 1935, its name was changed to Federal Surplus Commodities Corpora- 
tion. This latter agency came under the Surplus Marketing Administration as of 
June 30, 1940, and under the Agricultural Marketing Administration as of Feb> 
ruary 23, 194a. 
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was discontinued in 1942.) The third method for the distribution 
of surpluses — namely, the school-lunch program — was organized 
in co-operation with the Work Projects Administration and local 
authorities to provide free lunches to school children certified as in 
need. Other children may participate in the program for the pay- 
ment of a small amount in so far as facilities permit. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1940, an average of 
2,867,900 families, or 10,302,700 persons, in continental United 
States received surplus commodities under the program for direct 
distribution (Appendix table 67). Data are not available by race, and 
the proportion of the population receiving this type of assistance 
varied widely among the southern states. The number of recipients 
within a given state has fluctuated considerably not only from year to 
year but also from month to month. In Arkansas, Florida, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and Oklahoma, however, more than one out 
of every ten persons in the total population was a member of families 
receiving surplus commodities in 1939-40. The majority of all re- 
cipients also received some other type of public assistance, but large 
numbers, particularly in the South, received surplus commodities 
only.^® This was probably especially true in those southern states in 
which the proportion of all persons receiving surplus commodities 
was high. The amount of food distributed during the year ending 
June 30, 1940, average approximately 600 pounds per family for 
the United States as a whole.^^ Foods distributed included fruits, 
vegetables, cereals, dairy products, shortening, sea food, sirup, eggs, 
and salt and smoked pork but not lean meats, so essential in a well- 
balanced diet. The foodstuffs did make possible considerable variety 
in the characteristic, monotonous, southern diet. The distribution of 
clothing, which averaged about two garments per family per month 
in North Carolina in 1939-40 but less than one garment per family 
per month in Mississippi in 1938-39 included such items as shirts, 
suits, dresses, coats, and underwear.^^ In addition, mattresses, pil- 

According to local relief officers in Mississippi, there were no cases of direct 
cash relief in Coahoma County in January, 1940, and only 393 cases received aid 
to the aged or aid to the blind; but 3,200 families received surplus commodities. 
In Adams County the corresponding numbers of cases were 246 and 1,700, respec- 
tively. 

^ U. S. Department of Agriculture, Report of the Federal Surplus Commodities 
Corporation for the Fiscal Year 1940, Washington, 1940, p. 8. 

Biennial Report of the North Carolina State Board of Charities and Public 
Welfare, July i, 1938, to June 30, 1940, Raleigh, N. C, pp. I 57 -IS 9 ; and Biennial 
Report of the Department of Public Welfare, State of Mississippi, for the Period 
July I, I93Z, through June 30, 1939, Jackson, Miss., p. 36. 
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lows, sheets and pillow cases, towels, furniture, and other articles 
were distributed. 

This form of surplus-commodity distribution certainly effects a 
considerable rise in the living conditions of relief clients, and it is, 
of course, much better than no assistance at all for needy families 
which do not receive any other aid. Its main function, however, is 
and should be to supplement other relief. Since it provides only for 
a certain number of items of consumption, it obviously cannot be 
adequate as a complete substitute for ordinary assistance. It may 
even be harmful when it provides an excuse for not giving other 
relief to families in great need.“ On the other hand, when the recipi- 
ents have any cash income to speak of, r. jardless of whether from 
relief or other sources, the increase in the coi.sumption of foodstuffs 
brought about by this distribution will be c 'taratively limited, for 
most of the recipients probably will increase their expenditures for 
other consumption items by a substantial part of the amount that 
the foodstuffs received represent. This endangers the two main objec- ", 
tives of the plan, which are to improve the balance between produc- 
tion and consumption of foodstuffs and to ameliorate the dietary 
conditions of needy families. 

The Food Stamp Plan and the school-lunch program represent 
more rational attempts to attain these objectives. The Food Stamp 
Plan is so set up as to give relief recipients and other low-income 
families certified by local welfare agencies as eligible an added supply 
of certain surplus foods but only on the condition that they do not 
reduce their ordinary food purchases.^ Usually the family must 
purchase a minimum of $i up to a maximum of $1.50 in orange 
stamps per person per week and then receives free of cost blue stamps 
for 50 per cent of this amount. The orange stamps can be used for 
the purchase, through ordinary retail channels, of any kind of food, 
whereas the blue stamps can be used only for commodities on a special 
list of surplus foodstuffs which is subject to change from time to 
time.“ By late 1940 the Food Stamp Plan was in operation in 275 

^Moreover, the method of distribution whereby the recipient is publicly given 
commodities and hence branded as a relief client has been sharply criticiaed. (See, 
for example, Josephine Chapin Brown, Piiblic Relief, 19^9-1939, Henry Holt and 
Company, New Yorl^ 1940, p. 355.) 

Norman Leon (^Id, A. C Hoffman, and Frederick V. Waugh, Econome 
Analysis of the Food Stamp Plan, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
1940. 

^ There is no guarantee, of course, that the food purchases of every participating 
fomily really are increased as a consequem^e of this scheme. Since per caidts hxxf 
expe^tures even at a given incom^ ihow great variations, Biere may be several 
relief families which ordinarily purchase foods for modi greater amounts Biafi 
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areas and reaching several million persons.^* Commodity distribution 
is discontinued where the Food Stamp Plan is in operation. While 
the Food Stamp Plan is constantly expanding, it has met certain 
difficulties in the South owing to the low relief benefits which make 
many relief clients unable to buy orange stamps in the designated 
amounts. Because of that it has been necessary to modify the plan in 
many cases so as to provide only for the gift of free blue stamps.^^ 
The effect of the program on dietary inadequacies is suggested by 
the fact that the blue stamps are used largely for pork and pork prod- 
ucts, eggs, and butter. 

The Cotton Stamp Plan was not only more recent but also far 
more limited in scope. Under this program eligible needy families 
purchased stamps equal to about their usual expenditures for cotton 
goods within specified minimum and maximum lirnits and received 
an equal amount of free stamps. Goods and clothing so purchased 
had to be made from 100 per cent American cotton. One obvious 
result was to reduce the great unmet need for manufactured cotton 
products in the section of the country which produces the raw 
cotton.^* 

The school-lunch program, which depends upon federal surplus 
commodities, relief labor, and contributions and .services from local 
sponsoring agencies, has met with spectacular success during the last 
few years. The peak number of schools in continental United States 
with lunch programs in operation during 1939-40 was 42,783 and 
the peak number of children served was 2,992,300 (Appendix table 
68). The state (Oklahoma) with the most schools participating and 
the state (Georgia) with the most children receiving free lunches 
were both in the South. The rather rough indication of coverage 
given by the proportion the schools and children participating in the 
lunch program constituted of all public schools and children en- 


they now have to invest in stamps. The gift of blue stamps, under such circum- 
stances, will just enable them to use more purchasing power on other products 
than foodstuffs. Families which previously have purchased food for considerably 
less than $i per person per week may prefer not to participate at all. About three- 
fourths of the relief families which have been given the opportunity, however, do 
participate and also, by and large, their dietary standards have been improved. 
(See Norman Leon (Sold, A. C. Hoffman, and Frederick V. Waugh, op, cit, pp. 
4 and 66-79.) 

S. Department of Agriculture, Surplus Marketing Administration, Eating 
the Surplus through the Food Stamp Plan, Washington, Match, 1941. 

As of January, 1940, 22 per cent of the participants (mostly in the South) were 
given blue stamps free. 

^*See U. S. Departmet^ of Agriculture, Surplus Marketing Administration, 
Using Cotton Stamps under the Supplementary Cotton Program, Washington, 
Wi. 
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rolled in public schools in 1935-36 indicates that the program was 
especially well developed in Louisiana, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, and Tennessee, as well as Georgia and Oklahoma. The fact that 
the proportion of schools served usually exceeded the proportion of 
students suggests that the development of the program was greater 
among small rural schools than in the larger urban units. 

Marked expansion of the program occurred during the school year 
1940-41 with around 4,000,000 underfed children participating in 
the program early in 1941.“ No data are available on the extent to 
which Negro children were participants, but the more the program 
expands, especially in the South, the greater their participation, of 
course, becomes. 

”U. S. Department of Agriculture, Surplus Marketing Administration, Summer 
Lunches for Hungry Children, Washington, 1941. An extension of the program to 
provide summer lunches for children is also well under way. 



Chapter XVII 

FARM SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


Soon after the inauguration of a large-scale federal relief program 
in 1933 it became evident that the needs of farm families, which 
remained on the land, were somewhat different from those of urban 
relief clients, as the farm families had at least the potential means 
of supplying part of their subsistence. Accordingly, a rural rehabili- 
tation program was undertaken by the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration in the spring of 1934 for the purpose of assisting 
‘'destitute farm families and other families residing in rural areas to 
become self-supporting and independent of emergency relief aid.'*^ 
In 193s the rural rehabilitation program was transferred to the Re- 
settlement Administration, which in turn was succeeded in 1937 by 
the Farm Security Administration. 

At the present time the activities of the Farm Security Administra- 
tion are centered in three major programs : 

(1) A program of rural rehabilitation under which: (a) farmers 
handicapped by an uneconomic scheme of operations and unable to ob- 
tain adequate credit from any other source may obtain assistance in 
planning a better system of farming, and may, in addition, obtain small 
loans to enable them to put the plans in operation; (b) farmers over- 
burdened with debt are helped to negotiate voluntary adjustments with 
their creditors; and (c) farm families in extreme distress, and without 
prospect of making a crop (as in drought or flood areas), may receive 
small grants for the purchase of food, clothing and essentials of life. 

(2) A farm-purchase program under which tenants, sharecroppers, 
and farm laborers may receive loans for purchase and improvement of 
farms of their own. 

(3) A rehabilitation project program under which the Farm Security 
Administration is administering . . . part-time farming, full-time farm- 
ing, migratory labor, and suburban home projects.^ 

^Monthly Report of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, May x 
through May 31, 1934, Washington, p. 6. 

*Fann Security Administration, Report on Financial Status from Inception to 
June 30, 1939, Issued Pursuant to Senate Resolution No. 150, Washington, p. 3. 

m 
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Over the period of operation under the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration, the Resettlement Administration, and the Farm 
Security Administration in succession, several important changes in 
the special program for needy farmers have occurred. Increasing 
emphasis has been placed on practicality of operation and sound 
financing as contrasted with the more experimental approach of the 
early rural rehabilitation and related programs. In order to meet 
the varied needs of the families cared for under the rural rehabili- 
tation standard loan program, emergency® and supplemental loans 
and emergency grants have been developed. Also the standard loan 
period, where necessary, has been extended to as much as ten years 
instead of the original five-year limit to conform to the possibilities 
of clients for making repajmients.* The selection of clients them- 
selves has tended to become increasingly rigorous from the early 
days of the rural rehabilitation program when farmers on relief 
were transferred wholesale to the program to the present time when 
the capabilities of potential clients are carefully evaluated. Because 
the program involves repayments of loans so that clients who are 
“good risks” for rehabilitation are obviously desired, constant vigi- 
lance must be maintained to keep the selection of clients within the 
low-income levels for which the over-all program was designed. 

In carrying out the primary objective of assisting as large a pro- 
portion as possible of low-income farm families to become self- 
maintaining through one or another of the aspects of the program 
specified above, numerous types of assistance, involving both gen- 
eral agricultural practices and special forms of help, are involved. 
Thus the “farm-and-home plan” is an integral part of the rural 
rehabilitation program and has been carried over to the tenant- 
purchase program. Prepared co-operatively by the farm family and 
the local FSA farm- and home-management supervisors, the plan 
involves balanced farm production to produce both for sale and for 
home consumption, steps for raising the family’s level of living, 
soil-conservation practices, and the adoption of modern farming 
methods.® The plan provides for home production not only of most 
of the family’s food supply but also of feed for livestock. All in- 
come and expenses are estimated and the size of the loan is deter- 

* Ixnns made to prospective standard loan clients for whom standard farm- and 
home-management plans cannot be drawn up in time to meet their needs for seed, 
livestock feed, and other items, and loans to victims of floods, droughts, and other 
disasters. 

* The interest rate <»i standard loans is 5 per cent 

* See Philip Brown, "Toward Farm Seoirity," Tht Agrimlturdl Situation, Vol. 
M, lune, im PP. I3-M> 
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mined on the basis of the amount necessary to put the plan into 
operation. The supervisors continue to work with the families 
throughout the year, supplying practical information on modern 
farm and home methods. 

Besides the rehabilitation loans, loans are available to individuals 
for participation in co-operatives and also to groups which want to 
purchase heavy farming equipment, purebred breeding stock, can- 
ning equipment, spraying equipment, veterinarian services, and 
other goods and services involved in more efficient farm living. 

The tenure improvement program is helping both FSA clients 
and other farmers to obtain specifically worded written leases which 
encourage the tenant to protect the soil and improve the property. 
These replace the former oral, one-year agreements, and while often 
on an annual basis every effort is made to extend the written leases 
and so lead to -more permanent and improved relationships between 
landlords and tenants.® 

Farm debt adjustment, one of the important activities under the 
rural rehabilitation program, offers a method whereby both FSA 
clients and other farmers are assisted in making agreements with 
their creditors for scaling down debts, extending the period of re- 
payment, reducing interest rates, and refinancing. 

The medical-care program was undertaken because of the realiza- 
tion that families with health problems are poorer risks than families 
in good health. The program, which is organized on a county basis, 
stresses comprehensive medical services. It has had its greatest de- 
velopment in the South, where rural medical facilities are least ade- 
quate, but in spite of steady growth it still covers a relatively small 
proportion of the total number of rehabilitation clients.'' Negro 
clients are reported to participate to at least as great an extent as 
white clients in medical-care programs where they are available. 

Education is also stressed by the FSA both directly and indi- 
rectly. School attendance of children is encouraged. Families are 
taught improved agricultural and household practices. In many cases 
clients who know only the practices involved in one-crop agricul- 
ture must be instructed in new agricultural methods in order suc- 
cessfully to practice diversified farming. Moreover, the keeping of 
farm and household records involves much instruction, particularly 
in the case of southern tenant families. 

* The Farm Security Administration is the only federal agency which has made 
a major effort in this direction. 

’’ C^ottp medical-care progratns were in effect in 200 counties in January, 1939, 
and in 675 counties by June 30, 194a (See Office of the Chief Medical Officer of 
the Farm Security Admbistratian, Progress Reports, Washington.) 
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These various activities of the Farm Security Administration 
have been mentioned because they are of particular significance for 
the Negro farm population. Since Negro farmers are dispropor- 
tionately represented among low-income farmers, they are corre- 
spondingly more handicapped than whites in securing the benefits 
of other farm programs, which either through legislative restric- 
tions or through administrative practices frequently are not avail- 
able to the most needy groups. 

standard loan program 
* 

The most extensive activity® of the Farm Security Administra- 
tion is the standard loan program.® The administration has made a 
determined effort to have Negroes represented on the program^® to 
the same extent that they are represented among all farm families, 
and this has been achieved for the nation as a whole and for the 
South. During the four years 1936-39, 12.5 per cent of all rehabili- 
tation loans were made to Negro farmers in comparison with the 
12.6 per cent that colored operators constituted of all farm operators 
in 1935. Negroes are represented on FSA to the extent that they 
are represented among all farm families in every southern region 
except Region VI. This is an unsatisfactory measure of participa- 

®From 193s to June 30, 1940, a total of 854,000 needy families had received 
rehabilitation loans, including both standard and emergency loans (Report of the 
Administrator of the Farm Security Administration: 1940, Washington, p. 8). 

®The following persons are eligible for standard rural rehabilitation loans: 
‘‘Low-income farmers, including owner-operators, tenants, sharecroppers, and farm 
laborers who are (i) living on farms from which they derive the major portion 
of their livelihood; (2) temporarily living in towns and villages because of in- 
ability to remain on farms from which they previously derived the major portion 
of their livelihood; or (3) recently married young men who are sons of farm 
families and desire to engage in farming pperations for a livelihood; or (4) ac- 
cepted applicants for TP [Tenant Purchase] loans will be considered eligible for 
standard loans if they are: (A) In need of the supervised and financed farm and 
home management services of the FSA. (B) Unable to obtain adequate farm 
financing from agencies other than the FSA. (This provision does not apply to 
TP borrowers as it is deemed desirable that all financing for such borrowers be 
through the FSA.) (C) Willing to assume the obligations of selfhelp necessary 
to effect their rehabilitation and show evidence of acceptable industry, ability and 
managerial capacity to profit from farm and home management guidance and in- 
structions as well as financing” (Standard Rural Rehabilitation Loans, Criteria and 
County Office Routine, FSA Instruction 731.1, October 25, 1938). 

Farm Security Administration, Division of Information, The Southern Negro on 
the Farm, Washington, April 2, 1940. In 1935, 17 per cent of the clients accepted 
for standard rural rehabilitation loans were colored ; in 1936, 13 per cent ; in 1937, 
9 per cent; in 1938, ii per cent; and in 1939, 15 per cent. (For corresponding 
figures for the South, see Appendix table 3.) Negroes constitute at least 99 per 
cent of those families classified as colored (Farm Security Administration, Rural 
Rehabilitation Division, Planning and Control Section, Washington). 
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tion, however, as the Farm Security Administration recognizes. 
Because Negroes are found in such large proportions among the 
low-income farmers^^ whom the program is designed to assist, the 
most satisfactory basis for evaluating their participation is the pro- 
portion they constitute of all low-income farmers. In terms of the 
estimated number of low-income farm families in 1935 in the states 
constituting the four southern regions of the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, Negro families accounted for 37 per cent of such 
families in 1935 but for only 23 per cent of the active standard 
rural rehabilitation borrowers at the end of 1939 (Table 121). 
While more than one out of five needy white farm families was 
currently assisted by the program, only one out of nine of the 
comparable colored families was given such assistance (Table 122). 


123. • tarn faniliat (Ittlaatad) ^,1936, and letlYa Standard lural 

laba^illtatlon Borronari, Booaabar 31, 1939, in 4 Southern Begloni ^ 
of the lam Seearity idalalat ration, by Color 


Itan 

Sotal 

Colored 

White 

Ittlaatttd Xow‘lAoeu« fam fanlliaa.. .. 

1,102,000 

U09.OOO 

693,000 

Aotim ■tisdard BS borrovtra. 

AotlT# ftaadard BB borrovera as per 

aoo.7>*9 

V6,368 

IS't.JSl 

eeat of leu ineoae faBllles . 

IS 

11 

22 


l/ lotiaatod on the haale of data froa the Coneuaer Burohaeee Study, the 1933 Oeneue 
of Acrlculturo, and the ¥PA Cenauo of Woricora on Belief, 

1/ Xneludeo lentueky, Horth Carolina, Tenneisee, Tirglnla, Veet Tirginia, Alabaaa, 

Tlorida, Oeorgia, South Carolina, Arkaneao, Louieiana, Nleeleeippi, Olclahoaa, and Texae. 

Sooroet fam Seeurity AdainietratiMi, Boral Behabilitation Diyieion, Planning and Control 
Seotion, Vaehlngton. 

The racial differential is due in part to the fact that the applications 
of Negro farmers are usually passed on by white officials and hence 
bias must often operate against accepting Negroes as good pros- 
pects for rehabilitation. Also the greater handicaps of Negroes than 
whites in terms of their smaller acreages (Appendix table 69) and 
other assets, their lesser experience as independent farmers, and 
their more limited education must frequently make them appear to 
be poor risks for a program which is largely self-liquidating.. That 
the racial discrepancy is not greater is the result of pressure exerted 
by the Washington and regional offices on the local offices to grant 
loans to needy farmers irrespective of color.^* 

** The Farm Security Administration includes in this group farm families re- 
ceiving relief or with net nonrelief incomes of less than $500. 

**Farm Security Administration, Rural Rehabilitation Division, Planning and 
Control Section, Washington. 
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The trend over the short period that the rural rehabilitation pro- 
gram has been in operation, however, reveals little tendency for 
the representation of Negroes to increase. During the five-year 
period 1935-39 the annual proportion of colored farm families 
among all farm families accepted as standard rural rehabilitation 
borrowers in the four southern regions of the FSA fell within the 
narrow range of 20 to 25 per cent (Appendix table 70). In three 
of the four southern regions Negroes have just about held their 
own on the program while in Region VIII, consisting of most of 
Oklahoma and Texas, a sharp decline in acceptances of colored 
clients has occurred. 

Loan advances to all active standard borrowers on the program 
in 1939 in Maryland, Missouri, and the states in the four southern 
regions of the FSA averaged $606 for colored clients and $659 for 
white clients (Table 123). In Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennes- 


Table 123.- Loan Advances to All Active Standard Borrowers In the South, £/ Deceaher 31, 
1939, and Record of Repayments, hy Color 


Item 

All 

borrovere 

Colored 

White 

Average amount of loan advancea ...... 

$648 

$606 

*659 

Average amount repaid ... ..... 

$254 

$248 

»255 

Per cent of loan advancee repaid 

39 

4l 

39 


2 / Xnoludea Maryland, Mletourl, Kentudcy, Horth Carolina, Tenneaeee, Tirglnla, Vest 
Tlrgtnla, Alabama, Tlorlda, Georgia, South Carolina, Arkansae, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Oklahoma, and Texas. 


Source: Yara Security Administration, Sural Rehabilitation Di vision, Planning and 
Control Section, Washington. 


see, Virginia, and Louisiana, average loan advances to colored bor- 
rowers were higher than those to white borrowers. In relation to 
their net worth at the time of acceptance (Table 124), colored bor- 
rowers received more substantial assistance than whites. Qearly the 
problem of the Negro farmer is one of obtaining acceptance for 
the program as there is relatively little difference by color in the 
loans made. Colored borrowers have a slightly better record of re- 
payments than white borrowers, indicating that they are making at 
least as rapid progress as white farmers on the program. This is 
particularly significant in relation to their lower net incomes than 
whites since acceptance on the program. 

Even more important in terms of the success of the program 
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than the record of repayments are the changes in income, net worth, 
and home production of clients (Table 124). The average annual 
net income of colored borrowers in the South increased 62 per cent 
from the year before acceptance to the 1939 crop year in compari- 
son with an increase of only 48 per cent among white borrowers.^ 
This was partly due to the lower net incomes of Negro than white 
farmers before acceptance, however, as the actual amount of the 
increase was greater for whites. So far as the increase in average 
net worth is concerned, white borrowers made a considerably better 
showing than Negro borrowers. On the other hand, the low net 
incomes of colored borrowers before acceptance made it essential 
that emphasis be placed first on raising the level of living rather 
than on increasing net worth. This is indicated by the substantial 
increase among colored borrowers in the average value of home-use 
production, an increase between the year before acceptance and the 
1939 crop year of 95 per cent in comparison with a 69 per cent 
increase among white borrowers. While the percentage increases are 
striking, the fact should not be lost sight of that, even with expert 
advice, the net incomes achieved by rehabilitation clients in 1939 
were distressingly low. The differential between the incomes of white 
and colored families was almost as great proportionately in 1939 as 
in the year before acceptance on the program. Moreover, while data 
on net cash income are not available, it is obvious that home-use 
production accounted for such a large proportion of the net income 
that the average family had little cash income to show for the year’s 
work, apparently an average of less than $100 on the part of colored 
clients. 

While the income level is still low, the general financial picture 
indicates rapid advances by colored borrowers in comparison with 
status before acceptance. In addition to financial gains the clients 
have had the advantages of the various services which the program 
makes available in the effort to help them achieve permanent rehabili- 
tation. Moreover, in those counties in which there are large num- 
bers of Negro clients, an effort is made to employ Negro farm- and 
home-management supervisors to work with them although the 
number of such supervisors is still extremely small so that most 
Negro clients have white supervisors. Interesting in this connection 
is the fact that, in spite of the inadequate supervisory staff in terms 
of caseloads, in every southern state except Florida and Texas 
Negro borrowers received as many supervisory visits in 1939 

” The increase among both colored and white borrowers in the South exceeded 
the increase for all borrowers in the United States, which averaged 43 per cent 
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white clients or more.^^ They are generally acknowledged to be 
easier to work with than white clients and to accept supervision 
more readily. 

Data are not available on the extent to which Negro farmers have 
improved their tenure status as a result of participation in the 
standard loan program. About 30 per cent of all borrowers have 
been helped to advance from the status of sharecropper to that of 
tenant.^® As of December 31, 1939, only from i to 6 per cent of 
the clients in any region still had sharecropper or laborer status,^® 
practically all of whom were sharecroppers rather than laborers. 
That this was the result of tenure improvement is clearly seen from 
sample data showing that 14 to 26 per cent of all nonwhite clients 
and II to 29 per cent of all white clients in the four southern FSA 
regions were sharecroppers or farm laborers the year before they 
came on the program (Appendix table 71). Thus it is obvious that 
the status of most Negroes on the rural rehabilitation program has 
become that of either full or part owners or tenants. Tenure im- 
provement is, of course, an essential part of the rehabilitation 
program. 

Achievements to date offer objective evidence of the value of 
the program to Negro and white farm families alike. In view of the 
large number of eligible families still uncared for, however, the 
problems of expansion are particularly serious. Not only are 
the funds allocated inadequate to meet the need but also it is be- 
coming increasingly difficult to obtain suitable farm land for both 
owner and tenant clients as more and more farm families are 
granted loans. It is often particularly difficult for Negroes to obtain 
land in white areas. Other major difficulties are to work out farm 
plans adapted to the agricultural experience of the families which 
will provide adequate cash crops, to teach the clients how to care 
for livestock as an alternative source of income, and to arrange for 
between-season work to supplement farm incomes. 

GRANT PROGRAM 

The grant program of the Farm Security Administration has 
provided assistance both for needy farm families ineligible for 
loans and for borrowers in need of supplementary assistance. Col- 
ored borrowers in the South have rather consistently received 

^^Farm Security Administration, Rural Rehabilitation Division, Planning and 
Control Section, Washin^on, 

‘^Report of the Administrator of the Farm Security Administration: J940, 
Washington, p. 12. 

"Farm Security Administration, Rural Rehabilitation Division, Planning and 
Control Section, Washington. 
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smaller grants than white borrowers. The average amount of grant 
payments received by active standard borrowers on the program in 
1939 was $29 for colored borrowers and $35 for white borrowers.^*^ 
Only in North Carolina, Tennessee, Arkansas, and Oklahoma did 
colored borrowers receive larger average grants than whites. 

Actually the grant program has been less important in the South 
than in drought areas and areas of other special disasters. 

TENANT-PURCHASE PROGRAM 

Because of growing alarm over the extent of farm tenancy, the 
Bankhead- Jones Farm Tenant Act was passed by Congress in 1937, 
authorizing the Farm Security Administration to make loans to 
tenant, sharecropper, and farm laborer families for the purpose of 
becoming owners of family-sized farms.^® The loans are available 
only to farmers in specifically designated counties^® who have no 
other sources of credit. Preference is given to those who can make 
a down payment or who own livestock and equipment and who 
have demonstrated managerial ability. Here, again, the Negro faces 
handicaps as the program is quite limited, large numbers of appli- 
cations being received for each loan made, and his application must 
be passed upon by a local committee of white farmers. At the same 
time he is less likely than white applicants to have assets or to have 
demonstrated managerial ability. On the other hand, since the Act 
provided that the funds should be allocated on the basis of farm 
population and extent of tenancy, most of the loans are made in the 
South. 

Farmers securing tenant-purchase loans not only acquire land 
but also build homes or improve existing ones. Like rural rehabili- 
tation clients they have the benefit of sound farm management ad- 
vice and work out farm plans providing for home production of 
food and feed, diversification of crops, and soil conservation.^^ 

From its inception in 1937 until June 30, 1940, 1,919 Negro 

^^Farm Security Administration, Rural Rehabilitation Division, Planning and 
Control Section, Washington. 

^®*‘The chief differences between the tenant-purchase program and rehabilitation 
are: (i) The idea of making loans for equipment is extended to include the farm 
itself, as the most important item of equipment needed for security; (2) because 
the loans are larger, the qualifications for borrowers are more exacting; and (3) 
since the tenant-purchase borrower has permanent possession of his farm, he can 
plan long-range improvements which are not possible for the renter who may have 
to move within a year or two^* {Report of the Administrator of the Farm Security 
Administration: 1939, Washington, p. 15). 

Selected on the basis of such factors as farm population, prevalence of tenancy, 
and availability of satisfactory farms at reasonable prices. 

*®Farm Security Administration, Security for Farm Tenants, Washington, 1940, 
Passim, 
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families in the South had been accepted on the program (Table 125). 
They constituted 21 per cent of all borrowers in the four southern 
regions of the FSA in comparison with the 35 per cent Negro 
tenants constituted of all tenants in 1935. the parts of Okla- 

homa and Texas included in Region VIII did the proportion of 
Negroes obtaining loans approximate their proportion among all 
tenants. 

Negroes have rapidly learned of the program and its advantages. 
During the fiscal year 1939 there were five times as many Negro 
applicants in the fourteen southern states as during the preceding 
year. In those states Negroes constituted 27 per cent of the appli- 
cants for the year ending June 30, 1939, and 23 per cent of the 
recipients of loans.^^ In the preceding year Negroes obtained 18.6 
per cent of the loans made in southern states.^^ Although the pro- 
gram is so small under the present setup that it will not appreciably 
affect the number of farm tenants, it is important for the individual 
Negro because it provides a means of acquiring ownership of a 
family-sized farm. 

rehabilitation project program 

The Farm Security Administration fell heir to a considerable 
number of resettlement projects.^® As of June 30, 1940, it was 
managing 164 homestead projects of various types. Developed as 
another way in which to assist needy farm families to attain se- 
curity, they have also been used for experiments in farm manage- 
ment, in co-operative economic organization, in agricultural prac- 
tices, etc. The various projects include farms scattered over three or 
four counties, farms in close proximity, and subsistence home- 
steads near industrial centers which provide seasonal employment.^^ 
Most of the projects in the South are agricultural projects, largely 
for full-time farmers, for whom the Farm Security Administration 
provides technical farm advice. In June, 1940, almost 1,400 Negro 
families were living on 32 homestead projects in thirteen southern 

Report of the Administrator of the Farm Security Administration: 1939, 
Washington, p. 15. 

^ Farm Security Administration, Division of Information, The Southern Negro 
on the Farm, op, cit, p. 2. 

** These were initiated by the Division of Subsistence Homesteads established in 
August, 1933, in the Department of the Interior. Additional projects were devel- 
oped by the Federal Emergency Relief Administration and the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration (First Annual Report, Resettlement Administration, Washington, 
1936, P. 35)- 

^Report of the Administrator of the Farm Security Administration: 1940, 
Washington, pp. X3-i5* 
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states (Appendix table 72). Eight of the projects were all Negro 
projects, while all of the remainder except one included both Negro 
and white families and this one was expected to include Negro fami- 
lies eventually. Negroes constituted about one-fourth of all families 
on the homestead projects, a proportion considerably below their 
representation among all low-income farm families. (See Table 
122.) Unlike the standard loan program and the tenant-purchase 
program, there is relatively little emphasis on the expansion of 
homestead projects. 

Rental co-operatives are a new development, the first co-operative 
having been established in 1939. By June, 1940, they were in opera- 
tion in only three states, but the program is being expanded (Ap- 
pendix table 73). The 548 Negro families on the program in 1940 
constituted almost half of the total families in rental co-operatives. 
This type of project is particularly significant for the Negro because 
of the opportunity it affords for the development of Negro leaders. 

The migratory labor camps also constitute an expanding service. 
While the Farm Security Administration rural rehabilitation pro- 
gram is designed to curtail excessive rural migration, steps were 
taken as early as March, 1936, to improve the living conditions of 
migrant families through building camps, providing cash and com- 
modity grants, and arranging for medical services.^ By June 30, 
1940, 40 permanent camps and 16 mobile camps had been estab- 
lished, primarily on the Pacific coast.®® A migratory labor camp for 
Negroes, however, was established at Belle Glade, Florida, and by 
June, 1940, was accommodating 150 families with a planned capac- 
ity of 358 families.®’ Looking toward the expansion of this pro- 
gram, funds were appropriated during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1941, for 5 mobile camps in North Carolina and Virginia,®® 
which would be primarily for Negro migratory laborers. 

The national defense program impinges upon the Farm Security 
Administration program as upon various other types of assistance 
for low-income families. Negro clients are reported to have shown 
less tendency to give up their farms for industrial employment than 
white clients. The Farm Security Administration itself, while en- 

*• See Farm Security Administration, Migrant Farm Labor . . . TTte Problem 
and Some Efforts to Meet It, Washington, 1940. 

^Report of the Admifiistrafor of the Farm Security Administration; 1940, 
Washington, p. id 

*^This is known as the Okeechobee Migratory Labor Camp. Farm Security 
Administration, Resettlement IMvision, Washington, June 14, 1940. 

**To be ready for the 1943 crop season. 
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couraging its families to take advantage of defense work, has made 
a definite effort to keep them attached to their farms. The lesser 
opportunities for Negroes than whites in the defense program has 
been another factor contributing to their greater tendency to retain 
their hold on the land. From every approach it is evident that Negro 
farm families are taking advantage of the help afforded by the vari- 
ous programs of the Farm Securitv Administration. 



Chapter XVIII 
HOUSING POLICIES 


Housing policies in operation in the United States were largely 
depression-born. Prior to the thirties only a few scattered attempts 
were made by public authorities to provide housing for families 
which could not afford decent living quarters in terms of the private 
residential market. Neither were there any substantial efforts on 
the part of co-operatives or of limited-dividend corporations in the 
housing field. ^ The Paul Laurence Dunbar Apartments in Harlem, 
built in 1928 by John D. Rockefeller, and the Michigan Boulevard 
Garden Apartments in Chicago, which were financed primarily by 
Julius Rosenwald and were finished in the summer of 1929, consti- 
tuted two of the few projects designed to improve the housing of 
Negroes. 

Housing credit was organized almost entirely by private institu- 
tions, which were not only numerous and heterogeneous but also so 
unintegrated that little financial stability could be brought about. 
Moreover, interest rates were often much higher than would have 
been necessary with more adequate organization. There were few 
attempts to regulate real-estate speculation. The idea, for example, 
that municipalities could buy vacant land in order to control the 
development of new residential areas was foreign to the American 
mind. The situation was further complicated by high property taxes ; 
and where corruption prevailed in municipal affairs, it often con- 
tributed to raising expenses for housing for the ultimate consumer. 
Public administration, in other words, had certain negative effects 
on housing conditions, and the balance between these negative effects 
and the positive effects was certainly not favorable for the consumer 
at that time. 

The almost complete breakdown in residential building construc- 

^It has been estimated that before the period of public housing subsidies not 
more than $80,000,000 was invested in model tenements in the whole country (James 
Ford and Others, Slums and Housing, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1936, p. 688). 
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tion during the early thirties,^ which, of course, tended to make 
housing conditions still less satisfactory, helped to pave the way for 
the new housing policies. There were two main factors in the de- 
pression which brought about the developments advocated by spe- 
cialists in the field of public housing. One was the extensive unem- 
ployment. It made the deficiencies in housing conditions appear 
even more paradoxical than before ; or, rather, unemployment 
seemed to be the more absurd in view of the large amount of con- 
struction work that apparently needed to be done. The other aspect 
of the depression which contributed to the development of public 
housing was the financial collapse itself. Homeowners lost their 
homes in large numbers, apartment houses had to be given up, and 
banks, mortgage companies, building and loan associations, and 
other financial associations began to fail at a rapid rate. Conditions 
were such that it was necessary for the government to take specific 
steps. The task was enormous, and the work that was done changed 
the whole pattern of housing credit. 

Recent housing policies have two main aspects. In the first place 
there is the substantial reform in the credit system. It has not in- 
volved any elements of subvention except, particularly in the begin- 
ning, for administrative purposes or because of financial losses nec- 
essary in order to stop a threatening breakdown of homeownership. 
Otherwise the question has been one of more adequate organization. 
This activity could not solve the housing problem for families 
unable to purchase adequate housing facilities even under ideal cir- 
cumstances in the credit and building market, but it could solve it 
for millions of others. Moreover, the financial reorganization tended 
to have a broader effect than merely better credit conditions. In 
many instances a new element of planning was introduced. 

The other aspect of the housing policies was the development of 
housing projects for that ill-housed third of the nation which under 
no conditions could be given adequate aid on regular business terms. 
This program involved substantial governmental aid. The number 
of dwellings constructed with these subsidies was, of course, smaller 
than the number of new units financed through the participation of 
federal agencies on a regular business basis. Moreover, they were 
located primarily in urban areas as public housing projects in rural 
areas are still of limited significance from the quantitative point of 
view. 

. * Federal Home Loan Bank Board, Eighth Annual Report for the period July l, 
X939, through June 30, 1940, Washington, p. 3. 
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, activities of housing agencies 

In 1933 the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation was organized in 
order to rescue small homeowners who were in default and threat- 
ened with the loss of their properties. Until June, 1936, when this 
federal agency ceased to take on any new business and continued 
only for the purpose of liquidation of properties on hand, more 
than 1,000,000 small homes, or about 10 per cent of the total num- 
ber of nonfarm owned homes in 1930, were refinanced by the 
agency, and the total amount of loans exceeded $3,000,000,000.® 
Almost one-fifth of this amount was invested in the three southern 
census divisions. This corresponds roughly to the proportion of 
nonfarm owned homes which were located in the South.* The 
amortization period was originally 15 years but may now be ex- 
tended to 25 years. The interest rate on original contracts was 5 
per cent, but in 1939 an adjustment down to 4.5 per cent was made.® 
In view of the fact that these activities have been concentrated on 
properties which, at least at the time of the depression, were not 
attractive for private investment, it is quite explainable that con- 
siderable losses have occurred in a great number of cases. The net 
number of foreclosures which were authorized by the Corporation 
by June, 1940, was 182,000.® Over 100,000 properties acquired 
by the Corporation had been sold at a total net loss of about 
$112,000,000,^ but the Corporation has certain income and reserves 
which may compensate for these losses. 

The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation is directed by the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board. This institution also supervises the 12 
Federal Home Loan Banks which have been operating since 1932. 

The main purpose of this system is to serve as financial backing 
for the building and loan associations, which are now usually re- 
ferred to as savings and loan associations. Although only one-half 
of the 8,000 savings and loan associations in 1939 were mem- 
bers of the system, these members were responsible for over 
$3,000,000,000 of mortgage credit or more than three-fourths of 
the total amount held by savings and loan associations.® 

Probably even more important, however, is the Federal Housing 

* Federal Home Loan Bank Board, Seventh Annual Report for the period July 
II, 1938, through June 30, 1939, Washington, p. 125. 

* Statistical Abstract of the United States: X938, pp. 51 and 264. 

* Federal Home Loan Bank Board, Eighth Annual Report, op. cit., p. 121. 

•Ibid., p. 135. 

^ Ibid., p. 23d. 

•lbid.,p.SS- 
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Administration, which during the years 1934-40 insured mortgages 
for a total of $4,400,000,000. Over one-fifth of this amount was 
for properties in the South, which corresponded to this region’s 
share in the total number of nonfarm homes.® The bulk of the in- 
surance has been for new single-family homes. During the whole 
period 1935*40 almost half a million single-family homes were 
built with FHA backing.^® During 1940 not less than 40 per cent of 
the estimated total nonfarm construction of such dwellings in the 
United States had FHA-insured mortgages. This is the more re- 
markable in view of the fact that over three-fourths of all dwelling 
units built in nonfarm areas during this year were single-family 
houses.^^ A considerable part of the FHA insurance refers to exist- 
ing homes, most of which have been improved or repaired.^® The 
insurance written by FHA for mortgages on new rental projects, 
on the other hand, is comparatively insignificant; 32,000 dwelling 
units were involved during the period 1935-40.^® 

Statistical data, however, do not give a full account of the sig- 
nificance of the activities of the Federal Housing Administration. 
Although this agency does not itself give housing credit but merely 
insures credit given by other financial institutions, such as banks, 
mortgage companies, savings and loan associations, and insurance 
companies, it is evident that acceptance of the financial risk forces 
the agency to assume considerable responsibility for developments 
in the housing field. This responsibility refers not only to the indi- 
vidual house; the fact that the FHA activities are on such a large 
scale also makes necessary a certain emphasis on problems of plan- 
ning. This is true, for example, in the case of new subdivisions. 
The FHA does not formally assume leadership in this field, but it 
is quite natural that realtors and financial institutions which want 
to secure FHA backing are apt to follow suggestions from this 
agency.^* 

•Federal Housing Administration, Seventh Annual Report for the year ending 
December 31, 1940, Washington, p. 8; and Statistical Abstract of the United States: 
193S, pp. 51 and 53. 

^•Federal Housing Administration, Seventh Annual Report, op. cit., pp. 61 and 
70. 

^Ihid., p. IS. 

^ Ibid,, pp. 29 and 61. 

^^Ibid., p. 90. 

“The steadily increasing reliance of the home building industry upon the neigh- 
borhood-planning principles fostered by the Administration since the start of the 
FHA program was reflected during 1940 by the fact that in some cities approxi- 
mately 70 per cent of the new homes financed under the FHA plan were located 
in new subdivisions planned and developed from the beginning in cooperation with 
tfie FHA" (Ibid., p. 22). (See also Successful Subdivisions, Federal Housing Ad- 
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There are no data on the extent to which the Negro has benefited 
from the activities of these federal financial institutions. It can be 
taken for granted, however, that the Negro’s share in all cases has 
been smaller than the corresponding proportion of Negroes in the 
population and still smaller than his relative need of better housing 
conditions. This is only natural since these financial agencies, ex- 
cept for the financial losses which the Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration found it necessary to face, are organized on the basis of 
ordinary business principles and consequently have to consider the 
purchasing power of the patrons. It should be emphasized, however, 
that highly commendable and successful efforts have been made to 
reach as low down on the income scale as is compatible with the 
no-subsidy principle. The FHA writes insurance only on single first 
mortgages. The median percentage that these mortgages consti- 
tuted of the total property valuation in 1940 of new and existing 
one- to four-family homes was 87 per cent.^® The interest rates on 
such mortgages may not exceed 4.5 per cent and in many cases are 
even lower.“ Since the insurance premium amounts to only one-half 
of one per cent,” and the mortgages in most of these cases have a 
duration of 20 to 25 years,^® it is possible to keep the monthly pay- 
ments well within the reach of families with moderate means. The 
median income for the largest group of borrowers on new single- 
family homes in 1940 was $2,381. It should be particularly noted 
that this figure has been constantly decreasing; in 1936 it was 
$2,814.” Even so, however, since only 29 per cent of these bor- 
rowers in 1940 had incomes of less than $2,000 and but 5 per cent 
had incomes of less than $1,500, it is quite apparent that only a 
small minority within the Negro population is financially able to buy 
FHA homes.” 

Furthermore, the emphasis on ordinary business principles by 
federal housing agencies has the effect of encouraging segregation. 
The agencies have been organized for the purpose of assisting pri- 
vate financial institutions to bring about better integration and more 
stability in the field of housing credit. One of their main interests 
must be to protect real-property values. Rightly or wrongly, the 

ininistration. Planning Bulletin No. 1, and National Association of Housing Offi- 
ciids, Housing Yearbook, 1940, pg. 161-163.) 

^ Federal Housing A^ninistration, Seventh Annual Report, op. cit., p. 69. 

»/wa., p. 16. 

”Idem. 

«/Wa., p. 68. 

« Ibid., p. 77 - 

**>See CSiapter V. 
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Negro has always been regarded as a menace to real-estate values. 
From this approach the housing of Negroes presents a problem 
against which adequate protection must be organized. 

The Underwriting Manual of the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion contains instructions and regulations to be followed by under- 
writing staffs of the Federal Housing Administration.^^ It lists 
‘‘protection from adverse influences” as one of the features to be 
rated in order to determine eligibility for a loan from the agency. 

This feature has a total weight of 20 points, which indicates it is one of 
the most important features in the Rating of Location. . . . Where little 
or no protection is provided from adverse influences, the Valuator must 
not hesitate to make a reject rating of this featured 

Such protection may take the form of zoning ordinances, restric- 
tive covenants, natural physical protection, the quality and homo- 
geneity of surrounding neighborhoods, and so forth. While the 
Manual is careful not to refer to Negroes as an adverse influence, 
the discussion of natural physical protection contains the statement 
that “protection from adverse influences . . . includes prevention 
of the infiltration of business and industrial uses, lower class occu- 
pancy, and inharmonious racial groups.”^^ 

Even greater emphasis is placed upon these considerations in the 
case of undeveloped or other sparsely developed areas : 

The Valuator should realize that the need for protection from adverse 
influences is greater in an undeveloped or partially developed area than 
in any other type of neighborhood. Generally, a high rating should be 
given only where adequate and enforced zoning regulations exist or 
where effective restrictive covenants are recorded against the entire 
tract, since these provide the surest protection against undesirable en- 
croachment and inharmonious use. To be most effective, deed restric- 
tions should be imposed upon all land in the immediate environment of 
the subject location. . . . 

Recommended restrictions should include provisions for the follow- 
ing: ... 

g. Prohibition of the occupancy of properties except by the race for 
which they are intended.^^ 

The significance of this is the greater since the Federal Housing 
Administration has introduced a new element of integrated plan- 

Federal Housing Administration, Underwriting Manual, Washington, 1938. 

^Ihid,, par. 932; our italics. 

^ Ibid,, par. 935. 

^Ihid,, par. 980. 
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ning into new residential areas. There are few data on the earlier 
prevalence of restrictive covenants with racial clauses, but the fact 
that there was little large-scale planning makes it more likely than 
not that practices in this respect lacked uniformity and that even 
new houses were by no means completely covered by such covenants. 
The fact that the Federal Housing Administration, as the easiest 
way out of an otherwise extremely complicated dilemma, has sided 
with the segregationists may tend to make urban Negroes more 
restricted in their residential areas than they were before. 

Complete housing segregation, however, if it is made mainly nega- 
tive, is impossible. Certain areas cannot be kept free from Negroes 
in the long run unless there is a plan for giving Negroes so much 
new space that the intensive cit)rward Negro migration can be 
taken care of and the pressure on white areas thereby removed. The 
Federal Housing Administration, for previously cited reasons, has 
apparently not been able to carry out extensive plans of this kind,®* 
even though it undoubtedly has been of assistance to several thou- 
sand Negro families. 


SUBSIDIZED HOUSING 

The building of subsidized housing projects constitutes the most 
controversial aspect of housing policies. Many persons accept as a 
primary value premise that governmental interference in housing 
should be restricted to planning and organization and that outright 
subsidies either should not be permitted at all, except for the hous- 
ing of certain institutionalized groups, or should be used only on a 
limited scale for the purpose of experimentation whereby private 
investors could be taught how to build for low-income groups. This 
value premise cannot be criticized as such. If, however, any attempt 
is made to rationalize it by statements to the effect that adequate 
housing can be provided for all low-income families without any 
kind of subsidies paid either by housing agencies or by general 
welfare agencies which co-operate with the housing agencies, it is 
easy to cite income statistics which indicate that such statements 
lack factual content. This is particularly true in the case of the 
Negro. 

The Negro is represented in subsidized housing projects to a 
much greater extent than in the general population. This compen- 

** It may be of some significance that the Federal Housing Administration, un- 
like the United States Housing Authority, does not have any division of race rda- 
tions, which could serve as spokesman for Negro interests within tihe agency. 
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sates in some measure for the fact that he has not received his 
proportionate share of other governmental housing activities. The 
subsidized housing projects in many cases have opened up new areas 
for Negroes, for a considerable part of them have been located on 
vacant land. Even in those sections of the country in which Negro 
areas otherwise are habitually more or less neglected, there are 
paved streets around the new projects and the utility equipment is 
complete. Thus there often is a chance of comparatively good pri- 
vate housing developments for Negroes in the neighborhood of 
projects which are located on vacant land. The main purpose of the 
housing projects, however, is to provide adequate accommodation 
for a certain number of ill-housed, low-income families and not to 
open up new outlets for overcrowded population groups. More than 
half of all USHA projects are located on old slum sites.*® The 
Negro, by and large, is treated as one low-income group among 
others, and there is no general provision for his special need of more 
space on account of previous segregative factors. 

During the period 1933-37 the Housing Division of the Public 
Works Administration built 21,319 dwelling units in 49 projects 
located in 36 cities ; 14 of these projects were for Negro occupancy 
and 17 for joint Negro-white occupancy. The number of dwelling 
units for Negroes was 7,507 or a little more than one-third of the 
total. Scarcely half of these units were in the seventeen southern 
states.®^ 

In spite of the fact that 45 per cent of the cost of the projects 
represented direct government grants, and the net income conse- 
quently was supposed to cover amortization and interest only on 
the remaining 55 per cent,*® rents were so high that those who suf- 
fered most could seldom afford to live in the projects. The average 
rental (including utilities) for an apartment of 3.6 rooms in 1939 
was over $24 a month — representing 24 per cent of the mean in- 
come of the families housed, which was slightly over $1,200 a year.*® 
The mean income for Negro-occupied projects was somewhat lower 
or roughly $1,000 a year, but even this figure indicates that it was 
mainly the middle-class and better working-class Negroes who 
could afford to live in these dwelling units. Another indication that 
the projects failed to reach those who were suffering most is that 

*• Federal Works Agency, First Anmtal Report, 1940, Washington, p. 179. 

** Annual Report of the United States Housing Authority, 1939, Washington, 

pp. 44 - 45 - 

** Ibid., p. 39. 

»Ihid., p. 48. 
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the average family size was only 3.31 ; it was still lower ,for Negro 
projects.*® 

A new program under the direction of the United States Housing 
Authority was instituted in 1937. This agency does not, as did the 
PWA Housing Division, carry on any construction work itself. Its 
function is to aid local housing authorities by financial assistance 
(credit and subsidies) and supervision. The local authority can bor- 
row up to 90 per cent of the total approved costs from the federal 
agency and the remainder from other sources. In order to render 
it possible for the local authorities to keep the rents at a level within 
the reach of a low-income clientele, the federal agency furthermore 
gives substantial annual contributions or grants-in-aid on the condi- 
tion that the local community also pays certain subsidies, which usu- 
ally take the form of tax exemptions.*^ 

By July 31, 1941, the number of dwelling units in USHA 
housing projects under loan contract was 176,000, of which an esti- 
mated 106,000 or 60.4 per cent were for white tenants and 53,000 
or 30.2 per cent for Negro tenants, 6,000 for Puerto Ricans, 5,000 
for Latin Americans, 1,000 for Hawaiians, Chinese, Japanese, and 
others, and the remainder for rural tenants of unknown race.®* 
These data, however, include not only projects already completed 
but also those under construction or only planned.®* Regional dis- 
tribution figures, which are somewhat lower since they are based on 
earlier information (Table 126), indicate that in the three major 

The PWA housing projects are now administered by the United States Hous- 
ing Authority or by local housing authorities which work together with this 
federal agency. In accordance with the principles which govern the activities of 
this setup, rentals are gradually reduced and the projects are made available to 
families with somewhat lower incomes. * 

*^The annual federal contributions up to 1940 averaged around 3.5 per cent of 
the property values, but experiences from new projects indicate a trend downward 
to an average of about 2.8 per cent (United States Housing Authority, What Does 
the Housing Program Cost?, Washington, 1940, p. 8). This, however, is only the 
gross contribution. The USHA charges the local au^orities interest rates which, 
according to the experiences at the beginning of 1940, exceeded those paid by the 
agency itself by per cent {Ibid,, p. 15). Part of this difference may be charge- 
able to risk and administration costs connected with the credit operations; but 
another part can be regarded as profit, which reduces the net value of the federal 
contribution. The local subsidies must amount to at least 20 per cent of the federal 
gross contributions and have in reality been averaging about 50 per cent of those 
amounts (/btU^.p. 10). 

Tabulation by the Office of Raciiil Relations, United States Housing Authority, 
Washington, August 15, 1941. , 

^ The corresponding total for June 30, 1940^ was 146,000 dwelling units, of which 
85,000 were in projects under construction or completed, and only 12,000 were 
actually occupied (Federal Works Agency, First Annual Report, 1940, op. cit, p. 
162). 
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geographical sections the number of dwelling units intended for 
Negroes corresponded to between 3 and 4 per cent of the total 
number of Negro urban families in 1930, whereas the proportions 
for non-Negroes were about i per cent in the South and 0.5 per 
cent in the North and the West. The fact that even southern Ne- 
groes received such a large share of these benefits indicates that 
the United States Housing Authority has been more successful than 
most other federal welfare agencies in overcoming local resistance 
in this respect. It should be remembered, however, that these activi- 
ties so far are limited almost entirely to urban areas. The authori- 
ties in southern cities are generally much more apt to consider the 
Negro aspect of social-welfare problems than are the local authori- 
ties in the rural South. 

The 139,000 dwelling units were located in some 380 different 
projects; 194 of these were for white occupants only, 133 for Ne- 
groes only, and 40 for both Negro and white occupants. The 
remainder were for Latin Americans, either alone or together with 
Negroes or whites.®* In most of the cases in which both Negroes 
and whites live in the same projects, they are segregated in different 
wings. There are a few cases, however, particularly in New York 
City,®® in which Negroes and whites live together without any kind 
of segregation. In spite of this, the USHA housing projects have, 
on the whole, strengthened rather than weakened housing segrega- 
tion. In many cases this has certainly been necessary if the Negro 
was to receive any benefit at all from the program. In view of the 
fact that public opinion has always been divided on the value of the 
USHA plan, it is not even certain that the plan could have mate- 
rialized at all (either for Negroes or for whites) had not the USHA 
followed the policy of adherence to local ideologies in this regard. 

The total rent for the dwelling units in the USHA projects, in- 
cluding taxes and utilities, averages about $35 a month. Because of 
the annual federal and local contributions, however, the tenant pays 
about 45 per cent less or approximately $19 a month. Of this amount 
$6 is a utility charge and about $13 is shelter rent. There are sig- 
nificant local variations, however. The highest shelter rent recorded 
in June, 1940, was almost $18, which was the average for two 

July 31, 1941, there were 242 urban projects under loan contract which 
were intended for Negro or Negro-white occupancy. They were located in 174 cities 
in 33 states. In addition, there were 74 rural projects located in 8 states (Office 
of Radal Relations, United States Housing Authority, August 15, 1941). 

••According to infornuition from the New York Housing Authority, white 
tenants have as yet shown practically no signs of dissatisfaction because of this 
arrangement 
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housing projects in Newark, New Jersey. At the other extreme was 
a Negro project in Miami, Florida, which succeeded in cutting down 
the monthly rent to little more than $6. The average annual family 
income anticipated for families on all projects was $787. The aver- 
age family income for individual projects varied between $1,110 
and $442.“ 

Both rentals and incomes by and large tend to be lower in Negro 
than white projects. It is furthermore to be noted that there are 
variations within the individual projects, often even for families of 
the same size. The United States Housing Authority recommends 
a system of so-called graded rentals. Dwelling units of given size 
may, for instance, be classified by their desirability, but the rentals 
vary more than the quality and cost.®^ Large families, too, may be 
favored in a similar way.®® Such devices may somewhat increase 
the possibilities of representation among families in particularly 
poor economic situations; but the services of entire projects cannot 
be directed toward such families, for if some tenants receive a larger 
share of the subsidies, others must receive less and, accordingly, 
pay higher rents than would otherwise be necessary. Thus every- 
thing goes to show that the housing projects to a large extent serve 
income groups somewhat above the lowest levels. The United States 
Housing Authority has even found it necessary to permit certain 
more or less unofficial income minima.®® Relief families may 
be admitted at the discretion of the local authorities, but the 
United States Housing Authority apparently does not count on 
reaching relief families unless the assistance is “reasonably ade- 
quate.”^® 

It should be emphasized, furthermore, that, in spite of the fact 
that large families relatively more often than small ones are suffer- 
ing from poor housing conditions, the former have scarcely received 
help in proportion to their greater need. The average family size 
for 64 projects on June 30, 1940, was 3.9, which is the same figure 

••United States Housing Authority, What Does the Housing Program Costf, 
Washington, pp. 12-13: and Federal Works Agency, First Annual Report, 1940, 
op. cit., pp. 374-375- . . , 

•I United States Housing Authority, Proposed revision of Bulletin No. 24, Estab- 
lishing Rent Schedules for US.H.A.-aided Projects, Washington, p. 7. 

••United States Housing Authority, Itutial Steps in Tenant Selection, Bulletin 
No. 22, Washington, pp. 3 - 4 - 

** Ibid., p. 6. 

••“If local relief is adequate, an appropriate lower [income] limit will exclude 
very few families” (United States Housing Authority, Propos^ revision of Bulle- 
tin No. 24, op. eit., p. 6). 
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as for all urban families of two or more persons in 1930.*^ The 
regulations on income maxima at time of admission provide another 
indication of the scant attention paid to the relation between family 
size and level of living. For 17 projects, for which income limits 
had been set at the end of 1939, the maximum income for the 
largest families was in most instances only about 40 per cent higher 
than the corresponding maximum for the smallest families admitted. 
In one case the difference was only 24 per cent.'*® The difference in 
cost of living between a two-person family and a seven-person fam- 
ily certainly is greater than that. 

Such limitations, especially the failure to reach the lowest income 
groups, are, of course, particularly significant in the case of the 
Negro. It can be taken for granted that a greater proportion of the 
Negro than the white population is cut off from the housing proj- 
ects simply because of too great poverty. Even in the next-to-the- 
lowest income groups of the Negro population, on the other hand, 
the need for this housing aid is undoubtedly so extensive that tlie 
criticism should not be stressed too much. The housing agencies, 
finally, cannot accept all the blame for these conditions. Only 
through a more complete integration between their work and that 
of other welfare agencies will it ever become possible to solve the 
problem.*® 

Another criticism against the present subsidized housing policies 
refers to the too close relationship between slum clearance and 
building of new projects. According to the housing act the same 
number of dwelling units has to be demolished, closed, or repaired 
as is provided for in the projects. Although such action may be de- 
ferred whenever there is a shortage of housing, the total number of 
dwelling units eliminated by Jime 30, 1940, was more than two and 
a half times greater than the number of units actually occupied in 
new projects.** Although the figure on elimination includes some 
repaired units,*® it appears that this would indicate a temporary 
decrease in the supply of low-priced dwelling units. On the whole, 

“Federal Works Agency, First Anmal Report, 1940, op. cit., p. 374; and Fif- 
teenth Census df the United States: 1930, Population 'Vol. 'VI, p. 14. It should 
noted that unattached individuals are not admitted to the housing projects. 

“ Annual Report of the United States Housing Authority, 1939, op. cit., pp. 1-2. 

“This problem of integration is treated in Housing and Welfare, Report of a 
survey conducted by the United States Housing Authority, Federal 'Worte Agency 
in co-operation with the Social Security Board, Federal Security Agency, Wash- 
ingtot^ 1940. 

“Federal Works Agency, First Annual Report, 1940, op. cit., p. 162; and Annual 
Report of the United States Housing Authority, 1939, op. cit., p. la 

**Ibid.,pg. 12-15, 
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it seems that the rational way to carry out elimination of slum 
dwellings would be to do it whenever the supply of low-cost housing 
is comparatively adequate, regardless of whether this is due to the 
previous building of subsidized projects or to other factors. To 
consider just one factor can very easily have unfortunate effects. 
Such effects appear especially when housing projects are built on 
slum sites, and it is quite probable that Negro slum dwellers are 
among those who suffer particularly great hardship during the 
period of construction. A considerable part of the families which 
have lived in the demolished slums never will be accepted as tenants 
in the housing projects. Some have incomes above the maximum or 
below the minimum limits. Others have a poor record as rent payers 
or for disorderly conduct. Unattached individuals are not admitted, 
and neither are those who intend to sublet to roomers and boarders. 

A third criticism which has been directed against the subsidized 
housing projects is that so far they have housed only a handful of 
those suffering from poor housing conditions and that those have 
been selected in an arbitrary way so that actually there is almost 
more injustice than before. This criticism, however, has often been 
carried too far. Injustices of this kind are inevitable for the simple 
reason that this type of housing reform, even at best, requires sev- 
eral decades, and during this long transition period it is impossible 
to satisfy other than a more or less arbitrarily selected part of the 
total need. It cannot be denied, on the other hand, that there has 
been too little constructive discussion of future prospects. How 
could a more complete, long-range plan be developed out of these 
partly experimental attempts which, if they are not in some way 
continued, undoubtedly will be of little significance except for a 
small group of ex-slum dwellers ? Will it ever be possible to provide 
adequate housing for all ill-housed, low-income families at a cost 
that can be considered? These problems undoubtedly are of even 
greater significance to the Negro than to other major population 
groups. His need for continued progress is more vital. Even his 
chance to leave the slums through individual social climbing is much 
smaller than that of other slum dwellers. The commendable at- 
tempts made so far may have given him a new hope, for the federal 
and local housing authorities have given him a larger share of the 
benefits than has any other major group of public-welfare agencies. 
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SURVEYS OF FAMILY INCOMES AND 
EXPENDITURES 


The most comprehensive survey to date of family incomes and expendi- 
tures in the United States is the Consumer Purchases Study conducted 
in 1935-36 as a Works Progress Administration project by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of the U. S. Department of Labor and the Bureau of 
Home Economics of the U, S. Department of Agriculture in co-opera- 
tion with the National Resources Committee and the Central Statistical 
Board.^ It covered a sample of some 300,000 farm, village, and city 
families in all occupational groups and at all income levels in the various 
geographical sections of the country. Income was defined to include the 
total net money income received during the year by all members of the 
economic family, plus the value of certain items of nonmoney income. It 
did not include direct relief in cash or in kind. 

Over 25,000 Negro families were included in the sample, representing 
the following coverage in the South: i large city (Atlanta, Georgia), 
2 middle-sized cities (Columbia, South Carolina, and Mobile, Alabama), 
4 small cities, 34 villages, and 22 farm counties.^ In only three northern 

^ The information obtained from each family covered a twelve-month period that 
ended sometime between December 31, 1935, and December 31, 1936. The results are 
available in bulletins issued by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and by the Bureau of 
Home Economics. 

®The following small cities, villages, and farm counties were sampled in the 
South : 

Small cities: Albany, Ga. ; Gastonia, N. C; Griffin, Ga. ; Sumter, S. C. 

Villages : 

Georgia: Comer, Commerce, Greensboro, Jefferson, Madison, Social Circle, 
Washington, Winder. 

Mississippi : Drew, Hollandale, Indianola, Itta Bena, Leland, Moorhead, 
Mound Bayou, Rosedale, Ruleville, Shaw, Shelby. 

North Carolina: Elm City, Franklinton, L^uisburg, Nashville, Spring Hope, 
Wake Forest, Whitakers, Zebulon. 

South Carolina : Bishopville, Camden, Lake City, Lamar, Manning, Summerton, 
Timmonsville. 

Farm counties (dominant type of farming indicated) : 

Georgia: Qarke, Elbert, Greene, Jackson,* Madison, Morgan, Oconee, Wilkes 
(cotton). 

* Only white families were sampled. 
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communities (New York City; Chicago, Illinois; and Columbus, Ohio) 
were Negro families sampled in appreciable numbers. 

The communities covered indicate that the Consumer Purchases Study 
was not fully representative of the general Negro population. The value 
of the northern sample of Negro families was particularly limited. Of the 
three northern cities only Columbus was represented by an appreciable 
absolute (2,161) and relative (27.0 per cent of the 1930 population) 
number of Negro families, whereas the New York and Chicago samples 
for Negroes (some 1,200 families in each case or roughly 2 per cent of 
the 1930 population) were much poorer.® The southern sample of Negro 
families was not intended to cover more than the Southeastern Cotton 
and Tobacco Belt, and even in that respect the sample was more limited 
than would have been desirable. It is uncertain whether the data for the 
seven cities give a representative picture of conditions in the urban 
part of the Old Cotton Belt. The villages, on the other hand, should be 
numerous enough. The fact that the data indicate an even lower average 
income for Negro families in villages than on farms (see Table 27) 
may seem somewhat startling, but it may be largely explained on the 
ground that certain low income groups — i.e., agricultural wage laborers, 
farm operators or sharecroppers who had moved during the year, and 
totally unemployed families — ^were excluded from the farm sample.^ 
While these omissions were justified in terms of costs and administrative 
difficulties, all conclusions in regard to the general income structure of 
the Negro population have to be drawn with caution. The Consumer 
Purchases Study was not originally planned to make precise conclusions 
of this kind possible. What it does give, on the other hand, is a series of 
examples of the income conditions of Negroes in various types of com- 
munities and how they compare with those of white families. On this 
basis the data from the Consumer Purchases Study are adequate.® 

This general conclusion is warranted by comparisons with data from 
other studies. Probably the best among these is the National Health 

Mississippi: Bolivar,* Leflore, Sunflower,* Washington (cotton). 

North Carolina: Jackson,* Macon* (self-sufficing). 

North Carolina: Edgecombe, Nash (cotton and tobacco). 

South Carolina: Clarendon,* Darlington, Florence, Lee,* Marion,* Sumter* 
(cotton and tobacco). 

* Only white families were sampled. 

* In New York also the regular sample of native-born Negro and white families 
was taken in the so-called “native area”; i.c., census tracts in which one-third or 
more of the family heads in 1930 were native-born. At least in regard to whites this 
resulted in an overestimate of the income level. 

^ In addition, broken families were excluded from both the farm and village 
samples and the New York sample. Also the number of counties surveyed was so 
small that accidental deviations from the general income pattern sometimes may 
have seriously affected the picture. The two counties in North Carolina in which 
both Negro and white families were sampled, for example, seem to show unusually 
high average incomes (Table 27). 

* The fact that families with particularly high incomes showed more reluctance 
to co-operate than other families and, dierefore^ are underrepresented scarcely 
affects the Negro sample. 
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Survey, conducted by the U. S. Public Health Service, which provides 
sample data on the incomes of families in 84 cities and 23 rural areas for 
the year 1935.® Wherever the number of colored families was substan- 
tial, data were analyzed for colored and white families separately. In 
addition the Financial Survey of Urban Housing, inaugurated in 1934 by 
the U. S. Department of Commerce, makes available the distribution by 
income of Negro and white renter and owner-occupant families for a 
number of cities for 1933. 

Comparison of the results for a few cities covered by the Consumer 
Purchases Study and one or both of these other two surveys shows fairly 
close agreement except that the income distributions indicated by the 
Consumer Purchases Study usually appear somewhat higher than those 
in the two other surveys J This, however, can be accounted for at least 
in part by the fact that the National Health Survey and the Financial 
Survey of Urban Housing did not include imputed income from owned 
homes and were based only on information concerning the broad income 
classes to which the families belonged. Extra income items, therefore, 
may have been overlooked in many cases. Also the time difference may 
be significant, at least in regard to the comparison with the Financial 
Survey of Urban Housing. 

Between 1934 and 1936 the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics studied the 
money income and disbursements of families of employed wage earners 
and low-salaried clerical workers in the larger cities of the United States. 
In IS of the 42 cities covered, Negro as well as white families were sur- 
veyed. In view of the fact that the study was undertaken primarily in 
order to bring up to date the items to be priced and the weights to be 
used in computing indexes of changes in living costs, families of em- 
ployed workers that received relief and those with nonrelief incomes 
below $500 were excluded. The data do not, therefore, as the reports 
on the investigation make clear, provide income data for Negro families 
which can be regarded as representative of the total Negro population of 
the cities surveyed.® 

The most useful survey of farm income apart from the Consumer Pur- 
chases Study was found to be the Works Progress Administration study 
of landlords and tenants on cotton plantations in the Southeast for the 
crop year 1934.® A total of 5,171 tenant families on 646 plantations in 
six states was enumerated. The income data for sharecroppers cannot 
be compared directly with the findings of the Consumer Purchases 
Study; but the plantation survey also provides information concerning 
the incomes of wage hands, a group omitted from the larger study. 

•The rural sample is considered less satisfactory than the urban sample. 

^ See p. 72. 

* See Faith M. Williams and Alice C. Hanson, Money Disbursements of Wage 
Earners and Clerical Workers in the North Atlantic Region, I934‘3^> Bulletin No. 
637, Vol. I — New York City, U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Washington, 1939, p. 71. 

•T. J. Woofter, Jr., and Others, Landlord and Tenant on the Cotton Plantation 
Research Monograph V, Works Progress Administration, Washington, 1936. 
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CONSUMER PURCHASES STUDY 
EXPENDITURE SAMPLE 


A relatively unique sampling procedure was employed in the expenditure 
part of the Consumer Purchases Study. From the selected random sample 
of native-born normal families, a smaller group was selected to supply 
information on family expenditures. The purpose was to obtain, so far 
as possible, a uniform number of families for analysis in each '‘cell” — sl 
cell comprising families of similar composition, income, and, in nonfarm 
communities, occupation. In rural areas and in some of the small cities 
this method of control was discarded owing to technical difficulties en- 
countered during the field work, but it was found that the expenditure 
sample was not significantly different from the random sample of 
native-born, normal families. In building up the expenditure pattern for 
families in most cities, the figures for each “cell” were multiplied by the 
frequency of families in the larger income sample which were considered 
eligible to provide information on consumption.^ 

^ It was possible to reduce the number of schedules for "cells” which included a 
comparatively large number of families in the general population and at the same 
time get better coverage and thus more reliable data for "cells” which were of 
interest for purposes of comparison but which would, in a random sample, have too 
few representatives for statistical analysis. Full use was not made of the advantages 
of this method, however. The sample was inadequate in regard to certain types of 
large families, some of which were not represented at all. Therefore, possibilities 
of measuring the influence of family type on consumption were limited. Furthermore, 
the random sample used in the weighting procedure was by no means ideal, and the 
number of cases in a "cell” was often too small to insure full reliability. This oc- 
curred even in the case of "cells” to which heavy weights were applied. 

The data for two of the small cities in the South (Albany, (ia., and Gastonia, 
N. C) were collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and the sample was 
controlled in the manner described above. The data for the other two small cities 
in the region (Griffin, Ga., and Sumter, S. C.) were collected by the Bureau of 
Home Economics and no attempt was made to control the frequencies. In view 
of the small number of families that supplied information in these four cities, it was 
decided to combine them for tabulation and analysis. The tabulation was prepared 
by the Bureau of Home Economics. After a number of statistical tests, it was 
found that the distribution by income, family type, and occupation of families in 
the expenditure sample was not significantly different from that of families in the 
regular income sample which were considered eligible to supply expenditure in- 
formation. Consequently, expenditure data for the four small southern cities were 
weighted by the counts in the expenditure sample. 
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Actually there were several expenditure samples. All families that 
furnished expenditure schedules were also asked to provide, on so-called 
check lists, additional information regarding weekly consumption of food 
at home, the annual clothing purchases of different family members, and 
expenditures during the year for the purchase of different items of 
furnishings and equipment. Some of the families, however, did not 
supply the detailed information called for on one or more of these 
check lists. 

The expenditure samples included much smaller proportions of low- 
income families than are found in the general population. In the first 
place, there were the original limitations of the income sample, such as 
exclusion of broken families in rural areas, of farm laborers, and of share- 
croppers, other tenants, and owners who had been on their farms less 
than one year. In the second place, in selecting the expenditure sample 
broken families were excluded in urban as well as rural areas. Of fore- 
most importance was the fact that families found from the income study 
to have received relief at any time during the year were excluded entirely 
from the expenditure sample. This resulted in a substantial overstatement 
of the consumption of all nonfarm families but particularly of urban 
Negroes in the North. In southern farm counties the exclusion of 
relief families was less significant for Negroes than for whites, but the 
other limitations operated, by and large, to bias the data upwards more 
for Negroes than for whites. 

In cities and villages the population covered was further restricted 
by the omission of nonrelief families at the very low income levels: 
families with incomes below $500 in New York City ; white families with 
incomes below $500 in Atlanta, Georgia, and Columbus, Ohio; Negro 
families with incomes below $250 in Columbus; and white families with 
incomes below $250 in southern villages and small and middle-sized 
cities. These families were omitted largely because they were not numer- 
ous enough in the population to supply sufficient cases for analysis. For 
the same reason their exclusion has little influence on the results. 

Not only were broken families excluded from the consumption sample 
but also large normal families, particularly those containing many adults,^ 
were omitted. Furthermore, in the small and middle-sized southern cities 
sampled, in New York City, and among whites in Atlanta and Negroes 
in Columbus, normal families with 3 or 4 children under 16 and no 
adults other than the husband and wife and families of 7 or 8 persons, at 
least one of whom was under 16, were also excluded. Hence the possi- 
bilities of measuring the influence of family type on consumption are 
somewhat restricted.® 

* Families containing 5 or more adults and no children imder 16 ; families contain- 
ing 8 or more adults, with or without children under 16; and families with 2 or 
more adults and 7 or more children imder 16. 

*More important, however, is the fact that the family-type classification which 
was used in the expenditure study in most communities in which Negroes were 
sampled was not particularly valuable for this purpose. 
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There were certain other minor restrictions with regard to the con- 
sumption sample. Probably the most important from the point of view 
of this analysis was the exclusion of families having the equivalent of 
more than one roomer and/or boarder in the household during the year 
of the study. 

Finally, it seems probable that there was an unintentional under- 
representation of poorly organized families in the expenditure sample, 
since those families which maintain at least a minimum degree of organi- 
zation of their family economy would be more able than others to provide 
information sufficiently reliable for use in the study. 

METHOD OF PRESENTATION AND MEANING OF TERMS 

The number of families sampled is shown in Table A by family type 
for each of the 10 units for which expenditure information is available 
from the Consumer Purchases Study for both Negroes and whites. The 
average number of persons per family is summarized for selected groups 
in Table B. 

Comparison of the expenditures of Negro and white families of 
similar composition with similar incomes will bring to light any racial 
differences in consumption habits that are largely unrelated to imme- 
diate economic pressures.^ It is evident, however, that such differences 
are small in comparison with differences attributable' to variations in 
income status and family composition. In order to show how general 
economic factors affect the consumption of Negroes and whites, it would 
be necessary to examine the (weighted) average expenditures of all 
Negro and white families sampled in each community.® Due to the 
character of the expenditure samples, such general figures overstate the 
average expenditures for various goods and services and understate the 
differential between the races. Also the mean expenditures per family 
for all income groups combined do not provide a picture of the consump- 
tion of any identifiable group of families. Among whites, for example, 
the high expenditures and large savings of the relatively few families at 
the upper income levels give each of these families much more influence 
on the average figures than each of the much larger number of low- 
income families. The pattern of spending at the point in the income scale 

^ This is not to say that any consumption differences between families belonging 
to the same income class and family type are entirely “cultural.” There may be 
certain underlying factors which are economic, at least in the broad sense: some 
families might feel greater economic insecurity than others and restrict their ex- 
penditures accordingly ; the occupations of the family earners might influence their 
dietary needs. Also wiffiin each income class Negroes tend to be more concentrated 
than whites at the lower levels. 

® Since such over-all averages were not included in the publications of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, they have been computed for the more important categories of 
consumption. They have not been computed for all items of consumption and for all 
conuminities or community groups. 
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where the median falls, therefore, gives a better representation of t3rpical 
spending habits. 

Whenever possible, goods obtained without money expense, whether 
home-produced or received as gift or pay, were considered together with 
goods purchased. Moreover, the total value of goods and services pur- 
chased was included as expenditures regardless of whether payment was 
made in full or even in part during the year of the study. 

The full expenditure for the purchase of durable goods, such as auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators, living-room suites, and the like (whether or not 
payment was made in full), was included with outlays for nondurable 
consumer goods and services. Since relatively few families buy a given 
item of durable goods during any one year, the averaging among all 
families of the amounts spent by these few families has provided a 
figure that may be taken to represent annual depreciation cost for such 
items. This is not a reliable assumption, however, in view of the fact that 
the purchase of durable goods fluctuates widely with general business 
conditions. 

Sales taxes were generally included in the expense of the items to 
which they apply. Taxes on owned homes and on automobiles were like- 
wise included with the expenditures for these goods. There is some dis- 
pute as to whether income, poll, and certain personal property tax pay- 
ments, gifts, and church and public-welfare contributions, representing 
largely transfers of income rather than outlays for goods and services, 
should be included with expenditures for current living. On the ground 
that church contributions generally provide some direct return and that 
taxes provide an indirect return, though not in direct ratio to their 
amount, it seemed reasonable to group them with outlays for consumer 
goods and services. Moreover, the size and the importance, in relation 
to expenditures for goods and direct services, of gifts and contributions 
is one measure of the level of living of families. Therefore, these cate- 
gories have been treated as part of the value of living, following the 
procedure adopted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Bureau of 
Home Economics in their analyses of the Consumer Purchases Study 
data. In many studies of family living, life- and annuity-insurance- 
premium payments are grouped with outlays for goods and services for 
current living, but in the Consumer Purchases Study and most other 
recent surveys they have been treated as savings. 
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ippMdis 1. • Oainftillj ftgploytd Ic^roct, 10 TMrt of Ac* Ortr, ty 8tx aod 

Oeovqpatloa, 1890( 1900, and 1910, Aecordlt^ to the Occapetlea*! 
Clfteelfiettlea of 1900 «/ 
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Sex md Occupation 

mmcxmnsammi 




2I*U1 


■tmdi 

Wiiiifli 
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t£[SkJil 


wmmm\ 


Uales 

All MCtq^at lone 
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3,179 
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11.3 

ESI 
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Acrioultural pursuits 

1,301 


1,830 


16.6 
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BTTa 

Professional service 

Done Stic and 

25 
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36 
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mam 

126 

mjm 

personal service 

451 
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496 


18.2 

18.1 

141 

|T^I 

Trade and transportation 
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205 

323 

WtSm 

4.8 


143 


Uanufacturlng and me- 







133 


ehanlcal pursuits 

181 

242 

491 

3.9 

la 

III 

138 

Ql 

Penal ee 





■■ 




Ail occupatione 

972 

1,817 

2,014 

24,3 


24.9 

136 

207 

Acri cultural pursuits 

428 

562 


55,6 


58.2 

136 

246 

Professional service 
Domestic and 

9 

16 


2,8 

B9 

4,2 

177 

319 

personal service 

606 

682 

861 

30,3 

82.6 

32.9 

135 

170 

Trade and transportation 
Vanufaoturinc end me- 

2 

4 

11 

1,0 

0.8 

0.9 

176 

485 

chanical pursuits 

27 

33 

62 

2,6 

iH 

Hfl 

123 

230 


^ The dleorepenoiee between Tables 1 and Z oan be explained by the differences between the 
ocpupational classifications of 1900 and 1930* 


Sources I Thirteenth C enses of the United States t 1910. Fopuletien Tol. Z?, pp. 64-5$; k 
V, 8. Buresn of the Census, Ceero Fcnulattcn in the Onlted 8tates. 1790-1916. 
pp« &26-527« 
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Appendix table 2* • aalafully Xs^loyeA Vedroet 10 Yaare of Age and Orer, by Bex 4»d 
General Slrieioiui of Oecupatlone. 1910, 1920, and 1930 ^ 


Sex and Oooupation 
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■t£e£|jEE9l 


1910 

1920 

1930 

1910 

1900 

1910 

1920 

1930 

Malee 

All oooupatione 

3,179 

3,253 

3,663 

10.6 

9.8 

9.6 

102 

116 

Agriculture 

1,784 

1,521 

1,493 

1S,9 

15.9 

15.6 

85 

84 

Forestry and fishing 

34 

31 

32 

13.9 

11.6 

12.7 

93 

94 

Extraotioa of mine rale 

61 

73 

76 

6.3 

6.7 

7.6 

119 

123 

Manufacturing and me- 
chanical industries 

688 

796 

924 

6.7 

7.3 

7.8 

135 

157 

Transportation and 
communication 

255 

309 

895 

10.0 

10.8 

11.1 

121 

155 

Trade 

113 

130 

169 

3.6 

3.6 


115 

150 

Public aeryloe (not 
elsewhere classified) 

22 

60 

49 

5.1 

6*8 


226 

225 

Professional seryioe 

39 

43 

73 

4.0 

3.7 


110 

189 

Dome Stic and 
personal s^eryloe 

268 

272 

424 

21.9 

22.8 


102 

168 

Clsrioal otfoupatione 

16 

28 

30 

1.4 

1.7 

1.5 

177 

185 

Penal ee 

All occupations 

2,014 

1,671 

1,841 

24.9 

18.4 

17.1 

78 

91 

Agriculture 

1,051 

612 

495 

68.2 

56.5 

54.4 

58 

47 

Forestry and fishing 

t 

t 

t 

2S.5 

24.5 

24.3 

116 


Extraction of minerals 

t 

t 

t 

7.4 

11.8 


y 

164 

2 / 

148 

Manufacturing and ns* 
chanioal industries 

68 

106 

101 

3.7 

5.5 


Tnmsportatl on and 
ooimnuiiication 

1 

4 

2 

1.2 

1.6 

0.8 

267 

165 

Trade 

7 

12 

15 

1.6 

1.7 


162 

204 

Public serrioe (not 
elsewhere classified) 

t 

1 

1 

6.2 

8.7 


309 

310 

Professional serrioe 

30 

39 

63 

4.0 

3*9 


132 

212 

Domestic and 
personal serrioe 

853 

791 

1,163 

53.7 

36.2 

36.2 

93 

135' 

Clerical occupations 

3 

8 

11 

mm 

■a 

mm 

263 

350 


t fewer than 500 Workere. 


4/ la 1910 and 1920 Uexieaae were Inoluded with whitee; in 1930 they were inoluded with 
other raoee. 

^ flgoree for earlier yeare have been reolaeelfled for purpoeee of eoi^rleon with 1930 
data. See IT. 8. Bureau of the Ceneue, gegroee in, the Itolted Statee. 1920«1933 . p. 287 

4/ Base of lees than 100. 

Sonroet Tiftmth gftagyjLBL tlML?nUfld 1930* Popfolatlon 7ol. 7, pp. 74-75. 
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Appndlx tAbl« S • Fbm ^r*tort in th« Souths U by Tentir»« Color* and Kuabor of Toara on 
Pam* 1930 and 1986 
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6-9 

10.14 

15 or more 
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Colored 
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662*232 

23.6 

16.7 

22.1 

14.4 

8.7 

14.4 


1935 

798*826 

27.3 

9.8 

21.1 

15.9 

9.0 

17.4 

llhlte 

1930 

2*247*217 

22.5 

13.0 

16.7 

14.3 

11.1 

22.7 


1935 

2*546*202 

23.7 

8.3 

18.3 

15.2 

10.3 

24.1 

Full ownera 





III 




Colored 

1930 

133*981 

8.7 



14.7 

17.5 

48.8 


1935 

146*461 

4.6 
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15.8 

14.8 

51.1 

lYhlte 

1930 

968*138 

6.9 
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17.0 

42.2 
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13.8 

17.6 

14.9 

42.6 

1 

1 

• 
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Dropper 

•) 
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1930 

296*063 

19.5 

16.3 

25.9 

18.5 

9.4 

10.3 


1936 

266*412 

27.1 

9.7 

23.2 

18.1 

9.6 

1'2.4 

White 

1930 

686*752 

34.2 

19.9 

'22.6 

13.2 

6.5 

4.5 


1935 

836*136 

40.0 

12*8 

23.4 

13.0 

5.5 1 

5.3 

Croppers 

Colored 

1930 

381*543 

85.6 

22.5 

28.8 

10.8 

4.1 

3.1 


1935 

861*382 

38.5 

12.3 

24.3 

14.1 

6.7 

6.1 

White 

1930 

372*345 

50.9 

21.7 

17.4 

6.4 

2.2 

1.4 


1935 

340*697 

48.8 

14.2 

22.5 

9.2 

3.0 

2*4 


^ South Atlantio* Ea«t South Central* and Weat South Central diTlaiona. 
Soureet Ihited States Cenaue of AEPloulturetl938* Tol* III* pp* 204-206* 
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Source: Sixteenth Ceneua of the United State a: 19^ . Agriculture, State BeportSy First Series, State table 4, 
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i^p«8dlx tabl* 6 •-tfunbar of Turm Optntort in Soutbara Stataa ^ Color and Tanura, and Colorad 
farm Oparatori aa Par Cant of Total, 1910»19)40 


Stata and 
yaar 
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1920 

1930 

1935 
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1920 

1930 

1935 
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1920 

1930 


1935 

1956 
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1930 
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■■Hi 

■■■■ 
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total operators 

Oolorai 


Nhlta 


Tenants 
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Owners 

Mother 


Ovmers 



Owners 

Tenants 
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than 


and 

than 
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(other 


mana- 

cron- 

crop- 

nana- 


Crop- 

mans- 

than 


gars 

pars) 

pcrs 

gars 

pers^ 

pars 

gars 

oroppers ) 

Croppers 

•220 

67 

0 

1,341 

86 

J 


m 


WEm 

370 

334 

1.396 

660 

227 




Kl 

306 

393 

1.250 

709 

383 




■£1 

261 

368 

l,4o4 

854 

348 

EIS^I 



Kl 

208 _ _ 


1.184 

700 

242 

lum 



32 

16 


H 

3 

5 

24.0 

32 

— 

>2 

31 

11 

6 


23 

8 

22,5 

31.2 

1*3.? 

25 

8 

7 

■E9 

22 

10 

20.0 

27.2 

39.4 

28 

9 

e 


n 

12 

19.9 

23.4 

33.5 

22 

7 

6 

105 

24 

10 

17.3 

22.6 

37.5 

22 

hh 


125 

6 

3 

14.7 

4l.l 

22 

31 

23 

130 


17 

14.7 

39.4 

58.5 

20 

22 

35 

122 

46 


13.9 

32.6 

50.4 

20 

19 

30 

13« 


36 

12.8 

25.1 

49.2 

18 

15 

27 

137 

48 

33 

11.6 

23.8 

45.0 

21 

76 



3 

5 

31.4 

68 

.6 


53 

33 

46 


11 

33.5 

66.2 

75.0 


30 

31 

?? 

24 

18 

29.1 

56.3 

63.4 


28 

>0 

44 

29 

16 

29.4 

49.2 

65.4 


22 

22 

^3 

22 

11 

28.3 

50.0 

66.7 

16 

10 

7 

84 

8' 

4 

15.8 

55.9 

16 

53 

61 

88 


36 

15.7 

48.1 

62,8 

11 

26 

59 

79 



13.7 

35.6 

49.0 

11 

24 

39 

76 

60 


12.3 

28.5 

48.2 

10 

20 

29 

76 

49 

32 

11.6 

29.0 

“T.S 


1 

, 7 


2? 

6 


20.2 

. 54 

>9 


4 

2 

34 

5 

2 

15.9 

47.7 

47.8 


4 

1 

37 

8 

3 

13.4 

33.4 

28.9 


4 

2 

46 

11 

3 

13.0 

28.0 

32.5 


3 

1 

4l 

9 

2 

12.8 

25.0 

33.3 

11 

28 


134 

74 



27. 

3 

10 

14 

15 

13? 

52 

2? 

6.6 

20.8 

38.4 

8 

11 

17 

124 

p 

34 

6.0 

16.9 

32.9 

8 

10 

16 

139 

65 

35 

9.3 

13.9 

31.3 

7 

7 

14 

141 

51 

28 

4.7 

12.0 

33.3 
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Apptadlz tablf 6.*Haa1)«r of Term (^ratort In Southern Statee by Color and Tenure, and Colored 
Jam Operators as Per Cent of Total, 1910-19^eontlnued 



Sources: Fourteenth Census of the United States ?1920 i Acricultdre Vol, V, po* 198-P02: 

Ifaitel States Census of Afirlcultiure:193*5t Vol. Ill, oo. 106, 107, and 12^133; and 
Slxteentn Cen s us^of the United States?19^ . Agriculture, 
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?• NoiULfrleulturAl Xaduftry *nd t^rrio* Groups URTing 15«000 Nofro Workors or Moro 
in 1980 


mmm 

iBaiaiaw 

legro wor- 

kers as per 
cent of all 
lorkers* 
1980 

Per oen-fe fe- 
males among 
Negro wor- 
kers* 1950 

Ittdex(1910 a 100) 

gjyi 



m 


Forestry 

26 

25 

— 

1 

13.8 

1.2 

109 

100 

Coal nines 

58 

46 

12 

8.4 

•1 

108 

148 

Building Industry 

181 

97 

84 

7.0 

.1 

101 

77 

ChsadoaX and allied Industries 

48 

34 

14 

7.7 

1.9 

270 

241 

Fertiliser faetoriss 

17 

V 

y 

60.4 

.7 

201 

220 

Clger and tobaeoo factories 

84 

Tl 


22.9 ^ 

54.0 

77 

135 

Clay* glass* and stone Industries 

29 

IS 

14 

7.8 

2.6 

101 

101 

Clothing industries 

85 

11 

24 

4.4 

48.0 

116 

803 

8ult*ooat*and overall faetoriss IS 

y 

y 

4.8 

16.7 

82 

158 

Pood and allied industries 

67 


is 

6.2 

20.8 

169 

278 

Slaughter and packing houses 

18 

5 

13 

11.2 

7.6 

187 

849 

Iren* steel* vehicle and 








machinery industries 

177 

69 

112 

5.4 

1.0 

163 

368 

Automobile factories 

26 

3 

23 

4.0 

1.1 

606 

4561 

Blast furnaces and stool roll- 








Ing mills 

53 

IS 

38 

8.5 

.6 

155 

291 

Car and railroad shops 

16 

y 

y 

7.2 

.8 

174 

368 

Lunber and furniture industries 

139 

m 


16.1 

2.4 

108 

no 

Saw and planing mills 

114 

112 

2 

25.1 

1.4 

97 

102 

Paper* printing and allied 








industries 

17 

8 

9 


12.5 

161 

302 

Textile industries 

26 

21 

5 


24.4 

132 

231 

Cotton mills 

16 

15 

1 

K S 

18.0 

118 

226 

Uisoellaneous manufacturing in- 








dustries 

141 

100 

41 

6.7 

22.4 

120 

114 

Independent hand trades 

28 

19 

9 

7.8 

76.2 

42 

53 

Turpentine faros and distilleries 33 

y 

y 

75.2 

.9 

111 

X03 

Construction and maintenance of 








roads* streets* sewers and bridges C4 

48 

16 

14.1 

.5 

191 

174 

Garages* greasing stations and 








automobile laundries 

44 

19 

25 

10,4 

.4 



Postal service 

18 

6 

12 

6.5 

5.3 j 

itl 

3S1 

Steam railroads 

163 

105 

68 

10.3 

1.1 ' 

102 

125 

Truck transfer and cab companies 41 

y 

y 

8.5 

•6 

131 

98 

Nater transportation d/ 

46 

y 

w 

15.0 

.7 

135 

139 

Nholesale and retail Trades* 








except automobiles 2 / 

192 

121 

71 


8.4 

150 

158 

Public servioe (not eTsewhere' 








classified) t/ 

62 

38 

24 


5.6 

197 

258 

Recreation and anuseinent 

35 

16 

19 


16.0 

y 

y 

Other professional and semi- 








professional servioe g/ 

138 

103 

35 


48.1 

y 

y 

Hotels* restaurants* boarding 








houses 

22C 

124 

104 

16.8 

46.4 

y 

y 

Laundries and cleaning* dyeing 








and pressing shops 

78 

43 

35 

18.6 

65.3 

y 

y 

Cthor domestic and personal 








servioe 

1*174 

806 

368 

38 .5 

83.6 


y 


^ loitretoaMfttt •ubgroops, oueb *• "othor iron ud otool aad nehlMiy fftctorios* art aot 
listed* svsn \/hsn they had nore than 16*000 Nsgro worlcers in 1930. 

^ TMkts not svsilsbls* 

2 / Includes 20*000 Wegro seamatressss* 

^ Lsrgest group of '’egro workers w%s longshorenen and stevedores ( 26*000) • 

2 / Xaeludtt tmsk drivort, dslivssyiisa* labersn, pertsrt* and iMlpsra In storat (100*000 
Megro workers )f* 

t/ Largest group of Negro workers was 82*000 "other laborers*" 

g/ Inoludss 25*000 Negro elsrgymea and 64*000 Mogro adMoltaaetera* 

Figures available only for laundries 1 all workers - 199 1 Negro vrorkere • 895* 

^Largest groups of Negro workers werei cooks (206*000)* other servants (494*000)* 
hone launderers and laundressos (270*000)* 

Aouroesi Fifteenth Census of the ttslted.iUteet 1980 * Fepulatlon Vol* V* pp* 408-887* and 

yepmaiioa Voi* ill* Part i» 9. ift»a»4 ihTrteenth Census of the United 8tateeil9l0* 
Population Vol, IV, pp. 809-484; ^ 
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Aippcadlx t*bl« 8 ••Proportion of All Poroono 14 Yoaro of Ago and Oror Calnfully 8nployo4» 

April It 1930t and in tho Labor Poroo. March Sd-SO, 1940* in Solootod Larfo 
CitioBt by AfOt Sox, and Color 





City and ago 

Mala 

F*(**lo 


dalnful workora,! 


Gainful x/ork.tra. 

Labor foroo. 


1930 1 



1930 1 

1940 



NajLro 

WMto 

EQSS3133 

ciscni 

HE!3SB3Hr 



HUTBTHB 

Now York City 





■■■ 




14 yoara and ovor... 

98.3 

66.6 

81.0 

61.8 


30.8 

50.4 

38.7 

14-19 yoara 

VPRI 

43.0 

27.0 

89.5 

37.3 

40.9 

83.9 

88,8 

80-24 yoara 

94.9 

91.0 

68.9 

86.6 

64.2 

61.3 

65.8 

66.3 

85-44 yoara 

97.6 

96.8 

93.8 

95. 7 

61.4 

86.8 

58.4 

36.7 

45-64 yoara 

96.3 

93.1 

68.9 

88.4 

54.6 

17.6 

41.8 

20.5 

65 yoara and over •• 

67.8 

53.0 

88.9 

37.6 

81.0 

7.2 

6.8 

5.5 

Chioa(;o 









14 yoora ond oroa*. 

91.8 

86.3 

78.3 

68.4 

46.7 

30.3 

36.6 

33.3 

14-19 yoara 

M 1 

36.9 

84.6 

89.4 

84.6 

36.1 

1S.4 

88.0 

80-84 yoara 

■ * 4 

91.3 

86.6 

90.5 

51.8 

57,5 

49.4 

64.8 

85-44 yoar 

Kli S 

98,5 

90.6 

96.9 

58.8 

89.3 

44.0 

30.0 

45-64 yoara 


94.4 

61.5 

90.5 

41.1 

18.6 

31.1 

81.4 

66 yoara and oror •• 

E m 

54.0 

84.3 

37.8 

l).5 

6.9 

4.6 

5.7 

Philadelphia 









14 yoara and oror •• 

91.3 

86.4 

78.6 

81.1 

49.9 

30.3 

48.6 

31.7 

14-19 yoara 


45.3 

30.8 

34.1 

36.3 

40.9 

8?. 7 

88.3 

80-24 yoara 


90.6 

67.6 

90.9 

57.7 

58.9 

54.9 

63.3 

85-44 yoara 

ESI 

97.9 

91.3 

95.9 

52.7 

88.9 j 

49.3 

36,6 

45-64 yoara ••.••••• 

96.6 

94.6 

64.6 

69.6 

48,4 

19.6 

39.8 

88.1 

65 yoara and ovor •• 

69.9 

60.8 

37.8 

41.9 

80.0 

8.5 

10.6 

6.6 

Detroit 









14 yoara and ovor •• 

98,0 

68.3 

86.0 

(34.6 

34.7 

84.9 

30.3 

80.0 

14-19 yoara 

36.3 

34.0 

38.0 ! 

31.9 

19.6 

88.1 

18.4 

PS.6 

80-84 yoara 

95.1 

93.4 

94.6 

98.8 

37,7 1 

46.5 

35,1 

S3.6 

85-44 yoara 

96.4 

99.0 

96,3 

97,5 

38,1 j 

83.3 

36.1 

89.5 

45-64 yoara 

96.5 

95.6 

69.6 

98.7 

31.6 j 

15.4 

83.8 

18.3 

65 yoara and ovor •• 

56.1 

53.1 

40.5 

45.0 

-LfiJ 

5.2 

3.9 

5.5 


Booreoot 5l<rtoenth_Consu£_^of^_tho__Unltod__5tj»t^^ Prol Ininary roloaaoo,8orioo P*4, Mo. 6i 

and Flftoonth Conmo of the United Statooi 1930, Population. 
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The Negso’s Shabe 


ipf«Bdis 9 ...Pirop^rtlai of All foroono 14 Toort of Afo and Ovor Oalnfully Employod, 

Apfll It 1990t and In tho Labor Poroot Maroh £4«30t 1940* In Solootod 
Ooographie Dlvlalonit by A^o, Sox* and Color 


Per oaat 



Mai 

-■■■■■■■■■I 


la 

OlTlslen Abd ago 




Labor force , 




■■■■I 

■■■!£ 


1940 



.frmBii 

■uinmil 




mjsjmi 

wmmmi 

■Ei]Q[?9Bi 

mddlo Atlantlo 

■1 








14 yoaro and ovor • 


PI 

78.0 

79.9 

46.9 

96.0 

44.0 

28*1 

14*19 yoaro 

49.6 


98.3 

30.1 

31.8 

32t3 

99 •£ 

■MM 

A0*ft4 jwara 

93.7 

89.8 

85.7 

88*6 

55.6 

39.3 

KM 


16-44 yoara 

97*9 

97*8 

90.4 

95.1 

69.6 

24.9 

K 9 


46-64 yoaro 

95*7 

93.8 

84.4 

88.7 

48.0 

16.7 

B 9 


66 yoaro and oyer*. 

66.6 

88.3 

38.9 

40.9 

£1.3 

7.2 

■Efl 

93^1 

laot Horth C9ntral 









14 yoaro and oror • 

87.4 

83.4 

76.4 

79.2 

37.6 

21.9 

39.6 

£3.7 

14-19 yoaro 

36.1 

34.5 

28.5 

31.0 

19.0 

99.1 

17.3 

IliRM 

A0-S4 yoaro 

90 .9 

90.0 

83.6 

66.9 

41.4 

K a 

Kfi9 


96-44 yoaro 

96.6 

97.7 

69.9 

95.6 

42.9 

K 9 



46-64 yoaro 

94.1 

93.6 

64.0 

89.5 

37,0 

■ f 'S 



66 yoaro and oror • 

61.6 

86.0 

30.0 

39*8 

13.4 

6.5 

6.4 

901^1 

Woot Kerth Control 









14 yoaro and oror . 

65.0 

89.3 

75.6 

78.4 

36.6 

19.3 

31.9 

21.1 

14-19 yoaro 

39.4 

38.0 

33.6 

35.1 


16.S 

15.9 

17.6 

20*94 ^aro 

88.9 

88*8 

84.6 

67.3 


39.1 


49.3 

96-44 ^aro 


97.8 

88.6 

95.0 


90.9 


94.9 

46-64 yoaro 


93.5 

86.0 

89.9 


14.8 


16.3 

66 yoaro and oror . 

m\m 

64.0 

38*0 

41.7 


6«X 

■ ■ 

4.8 ^ 

8ottth Atlantlo 









Id yoaro and oror. 

87.8 

83.7 

81.0 

79.5 

43.5 

£0.9 

40.3 

94.1 

14-19 yoaro 

63.4 

45.6 

63.3 

39,9 

39.3 

16.9 

94.6 

16.1 

90-94 yoaro 

93.4 

89.7 

89.7 

89,1 

47,7 

34.1 

47.9 

39.4 

£5-44 yoaro*. 

E a 

97.0 

99.0 

94.4 

48.9 

91.0 

49.0 

99.8 

48-64 yoaro 

tVM 

94.9 

88.5 

88.1 

45.7 

15.4 

40.6 

16.1 

65 yoaro and oror. 


69.0 

59.5 

46.6 

94.3 

7.1 

13.5 

6.1 

foot South Control 









14 yoaro and oror. 

89.5 

84.4 

89.3 

79.4 

44*9 

15.8 

36.4 

17.6 

14-19 yoaro 

65.0 

mm 


41.6 

36.9 

■ 9 


11.6 

90-94 yoaro •••••• 

94.6 



88.0 

48.3 

■111 


28.3 


97.5 



94.5 

47.6 

mm 


21.6 

45-64 yoaro •••••• 

97.1 

95.5 

91.0 

89,4 

47.3 



13*7 

66 yoaro and oror. 

78.4 

66.9 

58»4 

48.9 

97.8 

■a 

ID. 7 

4.7 

»oat Kouth Control 









14 yoaro and orar 

87,8 

84.1 

• 80.1 

79.5 

36.5 

16.4 

34.9 

16.7 

14-19 yoara 

B ' 9 

49.8 

■W 

38.4 

95.3 

13.0 

16.9 

13.3 

90-94 yoara 


90.6 


68.0 

38.8 

26.3 

40.2 

29.1 

96-44 yoara 

B a 

97.7 


96.d 

41.4 

17.9 

49.6 

91.7 

46-64 yoara 

96.5 

95.1 

89,0 

89.6 

38.8 

13.8 

33.1 

16.1 

66 yoaro and oror 

76.3 

61.3 

47.6 

43.6 

90.9 

6.1 

10.6 

4.9 


loorooni . tiXtoonth Coanun of tho Unitod at.ataat 194Q « PirollMinary rolaasat, Aorlat P<^a, 
lot. U-ldf^ and gjftftfiitfc CfiliM of .tbo 9»aftt 1930. Population. 
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ippaadlx table 10. - Ubor Foroa at Par Cent of the Total Population, 16^ Yeare of A^o. and tha 
Uneaplopad as Per Cent of the Labor Poroe In Vrbaa Ar^s. by Color, Sax. 
and Age, 1935-36 


Color and sax 

All ages (lh-64; 

Pgifggl 

mmmmmmsmmm 



vsnHi 



88-64 

years 

Number of families i 

1 sample 

IjllHI 





Colored males 

76,941 

16,009 

20,238 

20,847 

13,346 

6,604 

Colored females 

92,974 

22,614 

27,611 

23,467 

13,349 

6,043 

White males 

786,771 

166,614 

176,610 

170.610 

138,194 

81,843 

•Ailte females 
-/ 

603,656 

194,616 

200,646 1 

180,911 

136,119 

89,064 

Labor foroe as per o< 

int of total populat 

ion 





Colored males 

92.4 

74.0 

98.7 

96.1 

96.7 

90.7 

Colored females 

46.2 

44.7 

80.6 

47.8 

43.2 

83.6 

White males 

90.3 

67.0 

98.6 

98.6 

97.8 

90.7 

White females 
b/ 

29,6 

46*0 

34.3 

23.1 

18.7 

U.0 

mm 

Unemployed as p4r oei 

nt of labor foroe 






Colored males 

36,6 

47.3 

31.0 

32.6 

36.8 

40.6 

Colored females 

28«1 

36.0 

24.6 

23.9 

26.6 

29.3 

White males 

20.6 

36.2 

18,7 

14.8 

18.6 

26.0 

White females 

19.4 

29.6 

12.1 

13.1 

U.4 

17.2 


a/ Persons eaq^loyed, on work relief, or seekli^s work. 


'y Persons on work relief or seeking work. 

Souroai Bernard D. larplnoe. The Soelo-Boonoiale and toplornsnt Status of tha Urban Youth 
In tha Unitad States. 193S-1936. Federal Saourlty Aganoy, U. §% Publlo Rsalth 
Sarrloa, Washington, D. 0*, 1941, Tables 3, 4, £l, and SS* 


Appendix table 11 ••.Proportion of Parsons 16-74 Tears of Age BsQiloyad or Awallabla for 

laployaent, y by Saotien, Basidanee, Age, Sax, and Color, HoTaabar, 1937 


Ssotion, slis of oommunlty, 

and axe 

i'j'u.f \.m i t.^AijT.gJijrnnr 


Ha 



iummmmmmm 

Colored 

White 

Colored 

White 

United States total 

66.6 

64.6 

46.4 

29,6 

Tbs North 

67.6 

86.3 

66.0 

80.6 

Ths South 

65.6 

63.6 

Ual 

26.6 


66.6 

63.3 

66.2 

89,2 

Urban 





1,000,000 population or Were 

88.4 

*87.8 

60.6 

36,0 

350,000 to 1,000,000 population ... 

66.4 

67.2 

86,4 

87,1 

28,000 to 380,0001 population 

68.7 

66.1 

87.6 

34,7 

10,000 to 28,000 population 

67.1 

66.0 

69.4 

38,4 

Lass than 10,000 potation 

87.6 

24.6 

66.2 

30,3 

Rural 

63.0 

61.6 

26,6 

16,9 

16-19 yaara 

86.3 

43.1 


31.7 

20-24 years 

90.4 

69.4 


63,0 

28-84 years 

95.6 

96.4 


38,5 

36-44 years 

94.6 

96.1 


26.6 

48-64 years 

93.1 

94.2 

46.9 

21.6 

66-64 years 

66.6 

66.1 

84,1 

16.6 

66-74 years 

60.0 

56.6 

16.0 

7,2 


y Inolttdas tha fully aaployad, part-tlao worfcarsi ansr6*»tF workers, partly unanployad, 
and totally unsaj^oyad* 


Sonraat Oaleart L« Oadrlok and lloirls R« Bsasan, Hstlal SWawployi^, 

19Sr. Yol* Z7, Tha InnBaratiTo Ohaok Cansns, Oansns of Partial Bvlofiaat, UhaapleyaaBt, 
ana Oaoapatlons , Washington, 0« G«, 1936, yp« 36-89, 71-73, and 103-106# 
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4ppfi41x talbU 12 ..Untaploy^d P«rtont P»r C^nt of aII OftlnTil uorktrs* by S«otloni 
April 1. 1930. j/ *nd in Snlnetnd Lars* Citio8« jMiuaiy* 1931, ^ 
by 8«x and Color 



— 

Pt c 

ant unamnlosrai 

1 

Saotioa and city 

1- Mftl9 1 

Few 

Lla 

Harro 

■sscm 

I’erro 

■»hita 

April !• 1930 


1 



irnitad ^ataa total 

6,4 

i r.i 

4.6 

4.7 

Tha Worth 

wzwmm 

■Bn 


4.9 

Tha South 




3.6 

Tha Coat 

9.7 



5.1 

Jamary, 1931 





Boaton, liaaa ,«•••• 

S6.8 

8B.8 

30.3 

17.6 

Buffalo, K. T 

Bow York, N. T 

so.s 

34.5 

48.0 

17.3 

Bronx ••«•••• , 

84.S 

81.0 

18.5 

16.7 

Brooklyn 

S0.5 

83.0 

88.6 

16.7 

Manhattan *••«•«•«•*••• 

88.4 

19.4 

88.5 

11.8 

Fhiladalphla, Pa. ••••••••••• 

48.4 

87.3 

41.0 

80.6 


46.0 

30.8 

50.8 

15.9 


62.5 

33.6 

66.1 

17.8 

Chioago, ill. 

43.5 

89.7 

68.5 

19,4 

Oatroit, Mioh.. 

00.8 

38.4 

76.0 

17.4 

St. Louia, Mo. ..... 

40.8 

83.4 

47.9 

16.0 


36.0 

18.8 

30.6 

14.8 

Now Orlaana, La. 

36.8 

19.8 

34.6 

15.0 

Rouaton, Tax. ... ...... ... 

36.4 

18.1 

46.8 

13.4 

Loa Angalaa, Calif. .•••« 

89.9 

18.6 

38.3 

U.7 


Jl/ Znoludoa both Claaa A (paraona out of a job, ablo to work, and looking for.a Job) 
and Olaaa B (poraona haring Joba but on layoff without pay, axcludiaf thoaa aick 
or Toluntarily Idla)* 

fha t]haa(pl<qnBa&t Ceaaua for January, 1931, eorarad 19 largo eitioa. Thoaa haring 
10,000 or aora Hagro galnAil workara vara inoludad in tha tabla. 

Souroat fiftaanth Canaua of tha Unitad Stataat 1930, Usanploymant Tol, IX, 
pp« 932 ff. and 370*373 • 
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^ppendl* taT>le 15. - Average Size of Paoiljr, Tjy Section and Color, 1890-1930 2i/ 
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U. S. Bureau of the Census, Negro Population In the Pnlted States. 1790-1915 . p, 464, 
Negroes I n the Pnlted States. 1920-1932 . pp. 260-261 j Fifteenth Census of ».h> 
Onlted States! 1930. Population Vol, VI, pp. 11 and 54j Fourteenth Census of* 

United Sta tes! 1920 . Population Vol. II, pp. 38, 39, and 1382: and Tivelfth Census of* 
the Unit ed State st 1900. Population Part II, pp, xx and 742-750. —————— 
























Appendix table 16. - Per Cent Distribution of Pajnilies by Number of Members, by Color, Section, 
Hesidence, 1930 

Color, section, i Per cent of fandlies with speoifiednumber'nMmSberr*"'****'**"'*" 
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glf^enth Census of the United States » 1930 . Population Vol, VI, pp. 13-15 and State table 5 
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App«ndix t*bl« 17* - Par C«nt Diatrlbution of Fluailias by NiaAar of Children under 10 and 
under 21 Yeara of Age and Per Cent Distribution of Children by Ifiaaber 
of Children in Panily« by Color* Seotion* and Btaldaaea* 1930 


Color* aeetion* 
and 

reaidenoe y 

Nuftber of 
fanilies or 
of ohildren 
under 10 
ears of age^ 
(in -thoii8an(»] 

Fanilies 


Kegro families •••• 

2*804 

The north 


Urban 

814 

The South 


Ih*ban •••••••••• 

786 

Bural-nonfarm •• 

448 

Rural-fam ••••• 

982 

Nbtive-white families 

20*969 

The north 


Urban 

7|686 

The South 




R\iral-nonfarm •• 




Children^ 


Negro ohlldren •••• 

2*828 

The North 


Urban 

334 

The South 


Urban 

503 

Rural-nonfarm •• 

393 


1*231 

Natire-^ehite children 

16*483 
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The Negro’s Share 


ippandix tabll Per Cent Oietrlbution of Fenlliee by Niaibor of Children under 10 and under 
21 year* of dge and Per Cent Dlatrlbutlon of Children by Nioiber of Child* 
ren in Feaily# by Color* Seetion end Reeidenee* 1030 (oontlnued) 


Color# seotion# 
and 

reaidenoe 

I^uaiber of^ 
raailies or 
)f ohildren 
under 21 
son of age ^ 
[in thousanos) 

Per eent of families or of ohildren by speoified 
number of ohildren under a years of age 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 or 
more 

Famlllaa 







■i 


Negro families ••••• 

2*604 

41.1 

18.9 

12.7 

8.9 

6,3* 

EB 

V.6 

The North 





■■1 

■■■ 



Urban 

514 

52.1 

19*0 

11.5 



2.7 

3.1 

The South 





HI 




Urban ••.••••••• 

785 

48.3 

20.5 

12.3 


4.8 

2.9 

3.5 

Rural -nonf am •• 

446 

42.0 

19.7 

12.9 

8.9 

6.2 

4.2 

6.1 

Riral-fam 

962 

27,8 

17*5 

13. S 

11.0 

8.8 

7.0 

15,1 

Native-white famUtes 

20*969 

39.1 

21.7 

16.6 

9.9 

5,7 

8.3 

3,7 

The North 






■■I 



Urban 

7*685 

43.4 

23.4 

16.7 

8,5 



1.9 

The South 






■■1 

M 


Urban •••••••••* 

2*195 

37*3 

24.3 

17*9 

10.1 


WKM 

2.4 

Riral -nonfarm •« 

1*530 

30.5 

21.5 

18,0 

12,5 

7.9 


5.0 


2*335 

24*5 

18.1 

16*5 

13*2 

10.1 

mnM 

10.3 

Children 









Negro ohildren ••••• 

4*879 

- 

10.9 

14.6 

15.4 

14.6 

12.9 

31.6 

The North 


umii 







Urban •••••••••• 

604 


16.2 

19.7 

16.6 

15.2 

11.5 

19.0 

The South 









Urban 

1,000 


16.1 

19.4 

18.1 

15.1 

11.5 

19.8r 

Rural-nonfam •• 



12.1 

15.9 

16.4 

15.3 

13.0 

27.3 

Rural -farm 



6,9 

11.0 

15.1 


13.8 

41.2 

Native-white ohildiso 


■i 

14.5 

22.0 

19.7 


10.9 

17.7 

The North 









Urban •••••••••* 

9*364 


19.2 

27.4 

21.0 

13.6 

8.1 

10.7 

The South 









Urban 

3*118 


BSI 

25.2 

21.2 

15.0 

Wfm 

12.0 

Rural-nonfam •• 

2*849 


WSSt 

19.4 

19.8 

17,0 


19.5 

Rural-farm ••••• 

5*641 

■ 

la 

13.6 

16.4 

16.7 


30.7 


a/ Iwiber of fanlliea by nuddor of children under 10* ueinr 6 for the laet group* 


In priuate faailiee only* For Kegroee thia insludoe 97 per cent of the total nuoaber of 
childbren under 10 yeare of age and 91 per oenfc of thoee under 21 yeare of a£;e* 

o/ nuBber of families by nuid>er of children under 21* 7 being used for ohildren 6*8 end 
9 for those 9 and orer* 

Soiree t Fifteenth Census of the Itelted Statest 1930* Population Vol* VI, pp* 19*21 and 
State tables 9 and io* 
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^Appendix table 19«* Per Cast Distribution of Normal and Broken Families in Urban Areas with Speoified Nuad)er of 
Children under 21 Years of Age« by Color and Number of Lodgers* 1930 
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ipptadii t»bl« 22.- Family laeomat among ftq^loyad Waga larnara and Lovar-aalariad Clarleal 

•lorkara In Salaetad Citlaa InOna Taar during tba Pariod 1934-36, by Color 


City 

Ne»ro i 

VAiite 


Number of i 
families I 
in sample I 

Averafce 

inooae 

Nuriber of 
> families 


^dian 

1 Moan 

1 In sample 

Median 


New York, N. Y. 

100 

;i,326 



♦1,638 

♦1,745 

Philadelphia, Pa. _ . 

101 

' 1,116 



1,487 

1,601 

Pittsburgh, Pa. „ _ „ „ . * . 

97 

1 1,001 



1,462 

1,503 

Cinoinnati, Ohio _ . ...... 
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1.010 
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1,446 
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1,404 

1,523 
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1,114 

1,162 
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1,529 

1,552 

Eansas City, Mo.^and 







Kansas city, Kans. . . 
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1,019 

1,086 

357 

1,398 

1,443 

Baltimore, Md. . . . . 
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936 

990 

419 

1,381 

1,437 

Norfolk-Portsnouth, Va. ... 
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884 

939 
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1,560 

1,614 

Biohnond, Va. ..... . . . . . 

96 

I 847 

929 
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1,495 

1,585 

Loulsyllle, Ky. . « . - 

74 

887 
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197 

1,236 

1,306 

Memphis, Tenn. . . . . . - 
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780 i 

881 
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1,U0 

1,459 

Birmin<r.ham, ala. , 

101 

767 

628 

202 

1,390 

1,441 

Mobile, Ala. 

94 

721 

759 

146 


1,417 

Jaokson, Miss. .... 

100 

706 

784 

ISO 


1,541 

New Orleans, La. . . . . . . 

83 

780 

841 

316 

muji 

1,308 


Souroaai Faith U. Wllliana and Alloa C. Hanson, Money Diebursainants of Waga Barnara and 
Clarloal Viorkars in Twelye Citlaa of the South. 1934-36^. , 

Bulletin No. 640, Tables 3 and 29} Money Disbursement a of Wage Earners and 
Clerioal Workers in the North Atlentio Region. 1934-36. Bulletin No* 637, Vol. Z , 
Tables 1 and 18, end Vol. XI, Tables 5 end 89} Money Disburseinenta of Wege 
Sarnars end Clarleal Yiqrkprt in Eijcht Cities in the Bast North Central Raalop. 
1934-36 . Bulletin 636, Tables 6 end 29{ end Money Diebursements of We^e 
garners and Clarloal Workers in Flya Citlaa in the Wait North Central - 
Mountain Begion. 1934-36^. Bulletin No, 641, Tables 1 and 87, V, $• Department 
of Labor, Bureau of Labor Stetlstios, Washington, 1939-1940, 
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tenant on the cotton plantation, 1934. 
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Appendix table 24* - Souroe of Income of Native-born^ NonreliefR Normal 
Families in Southeastern Villages » by Color » 
1935-36 



SortK tt 
Yi^ississipt 

irolina - 
>i villages 

Souik darolina - 
Georgia villages 

Source of Income 

Negro 

V/hite 

Negro 

White 

Total income 

$522 

$2,428 

$432 

$1,679 

Per ,oent distribution 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Principal earner ••••••••• 

71.8 

78.1 

71.1 

74.2 

Supplanentary earnings ••• 

16.1 

6.6 

16.4 

11.7 

Noneamed income ••••••••• 

2.5 

7.6 

2.3 

6.0 

Home-produced food 

6.9 

3.6 

6.7 

4.2 

Imputed income 
from housing •••••«••••• 

2.7 

4.2 

3.5 

3.9 


Source: XJ. S. Department of Agriculture, Miflcellaneout PublieatioB 
> Vo« 375, Vablea 114, 128, 129, 149, 160, and 161. 



tabl« 25. - Per Ceat Pletrltetloa of latlre-bon, Horaal Farm end Tillage faittillee la the 
hy Belief Statae and Honrellef Xnooae and by Size, Type, and Color, 1935-36 
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y Para aad rlllagea aeaples were taken In Oeorgla, South Carolina, North Carolina, and klsslaalppl. In this table 
triple weight was siren the Georgia and South Carolina samples. 

White farm operators include self-suffiolng farm families in North Carolina. 

Sources t U. S. Department of Agriculture, Uscellaneous Publication No. 376, Part 1, Tablf 15, and 
l!isoellaneous Publication No. 462, Tables 47 aad 51. 
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Accident Insurance and ATerage Premium Peerment for Pamilies Eeoorting Such Insurance* by Income md 
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Sourcesr U. S. Bureau of Labor Statiaticsi Bulletin ITo. 648, Vol. V, Tabular Summary, Table 3; and IT. 
Department of Agrieiature, Iliscellaneous Publication Bo. 402, Table 35. 
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Appendix table 36«- ATerage Expenditure of Native-born* Nonrelief, Normal Famlliee In Seleoted 
Communities for Speoifled Types of Aeoreatlon, by Inoome and Color, 1935*36 
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Source t TA^Miehed data, TaniHEbusixig Suirey* 
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Appendix table 40. - Farmhonsee in 11 Southern States, by Condition of Screens and 
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Owners 

6.8 

10.8 

18.2 

64.2 

W^m 


17.1 

26.1 

Vonowners 

1*9 

4.8 

13.6 

79.7 

Mm 

Mm 

20.2 

49.1 

Maryland 

22*9 

33.4 

22.4 

21.3 

59.1 

30.2 

6.8 

3.9 

Virginia 

9.9 

13.3 

19.3 

57.5 

41.2 

20.6 

13.6 

24.6 

North Carolina 

1.5 

5.2 

13.9 

79.4 

17.9 

24.1 

17.8 

40.2 

South Carolina 

1.3 

3.4 

6.1 

90.2 

16;6 

14.6 

15.3 

53.5 

Oeorgla 

mam 

2.2 

5.4 

91.3 

15.3 

14.0 

15.0 

55.7 

Florida 


8.8 

24.9 

67.1 

28.4 

24.4 

25.3 

21.9 

Tennessee 

6.2 

13.1 

21.9 

58.8 

26.6 

24.2 

18.4 

30.8 

Alabama 


3.0 

4.0 

90.8 

16.6 

18.5 

16.3 

48.6 

Mississippi 

Bj 1 B 


18.3 

75.5 

15.0 

21.5 

20.4 

45.1 

Arkansas 


B!3 

38.3 

52.6 

20.3 

1 24.0 

32.4 

23.3 

Louis Isna 

■281 


10.6 

83.7 

17.5 

14.1 

22.2 

46.4 


Source t IMpi^llahed data, Fam-Houslng Surrey, 1934i 
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Source: Unpubliehed data, Farm-Housing Survey, 1934, 
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Appendix table 46 - Selected Characteristics of Urbrn Households by Geographic Regions, 
Sj 1934-36 


Item 

Total 

Subtotal 
except 
New 7oi): 
City 

New 

York 

City 

North- 

east 

ESI 

Norths 

west 

8outi>- 

west 

Cali- 

Ibrakt 

Number of places reporting 


200 

199 

1 

132 

21 

35 

8 

3 

Nunber of dwelling units re- 










ported (in thousands) 

8,307 

6,240 

2,067 

4,151 

596 

1,076 

211 

205 

Per cent distribution by 
number of rooms 



1.5) 


m 

M 




1 room 

: 





3.1 

2.8 

1.4 



39.9 

5.4) 

55.8 


ESI 

8.4 

9.0 

9.6 

3 rooms 

4 rooms 


10.9) 

16.6) 


8.7 

16.7 

20.8 

18.9 

11.9 

17.7 

17.4 

22.1 

14.6 

19.9 

5 rooms 


22.2 

23.3 

19.4 

22.5 

18.9 

26.8 

25.0 

29*6 

6 rooms ••••••*•••••••••••••• 

^37.9 

22.5) 

24.8 

26.0 

16.0 

15.9 

12.9 

14.9 

7 rooms or more 


19.8) 

22.4 

14.4 

16.2 

10.8 

10.1 

Per oent of dwellings with 6 or 










more persons in household •••• 


16.0 

16.6 

14.2 

18.0 

18.8 

12.4 

15.0 

7.3 

Extra (doubled-up) families as 












5.5 

6.0 

4.0 

5.8 

8.9 

5.1 

8.6 

2.9 

Per oent of dwelling with 










More than 1 person per room ,, 


17.4 

16.6 

20.2 

15.6 

25.8 

15.0 

23.9 

9.1 

Nore than Z persons per room « 
Per oent of dwellings oonsiderec 


1.2 

1.3 

0.8 

0.9 


HI 

3.5 

0.5 

to be 






Hi 




In need of major repairs 


- 

14.1 

• 

12.8 


16.0 

15.8 

11.8 

Unfit for use •••••••••••••••< 



2.3 


2.3 


1.7 

2.6 

1.4 

Per oent of dwolllng units 
Without private indoor flush 







toilet 


14.S 

13.4 

12.1 

12.^ 

32.1 

18.6 

25.3 

6.6 

TTithout running water ••••••»« 


- 

5.3 

- 

3.5 

12,8 

6.7 

14.9 

1.1 

TTiihout prlvnto bath 


19.9 

21.6 

16.0 

19.5 

41.0 

20.7 

26.1 

8.0 

Without central heating 


- 

41.3 

- 

31.8 

76.1 

40.6 

94.0 

81.0 

Without electricity or gas 
for cooking • 











13.1 

16.8 

1.7 

10.6 

49.1 

23.9 

22.8 

5.8 

Per oent of homes occupied 
by tenante ••«•••••••••••••••< 





56.8 

52.2 

70.7 

53.1 

53.0 

48.1 

56.7 

50.5 

Per cent distribxxtion by monthly 
rental of tenant-ocoipled 
dwelling tmite 




sio.nn J 


7.6 

10.3 

1.6 

5.7 

38.1 

11.9 

21.2 




26.1 

32.1 

12.6 

30.3 

33.4 

37.7 

36.2 

[Hr 1 ' 

$20„00 ■> $29.99 ............ 


26.3 

28.6 

21.2 

31.1 

14.6 

26.3 

23.2 

Kf 1 !! 

$50*00 - $49.99 


29.1 

22.7 

43.5 

25,4 

11.0 

20.0 

16.1 


$60.00 • or more 


10.9 

6.3 

1 

21.1 

1 

7.6 

m 

4.1 

mm 

ili 


Sj "Kortheaet" includes New England, East North Central, end lilddle Atlantic states, and 
Delaware, llaryland. District of Coltunbia, and West Virginia. "Southeast" includes the 
rest of the South Atlantic states, the East South Central states, and Louisiana. 
"Northwest* includes the Vest North Central and the Itountain and Daoifio states except 
Arisona, New llexieo, and California "Southwest" includes Arkansas, Oklahoma, fexas, 
Arisona, and New lle^co. 

Source; Peyton Stapp, Urban Housing . A Sunmary of Real Property Inventories Conducted as 

Work Projects, 1934-1936. Works Progress Adninistration, Washington, 1938, nassia . 
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O 




w 

<D 




O 


8 



■31 •ai 
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O 

o 


u 

i 


•p 


Souroei Unpublished tabulations* Real Property Inventories* Federal Housing Administration. 
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Appandix table 50* - Nwiber of Rooms per StselliBK Itait in Seleoted Cltiet« ty Color of 
Oeoupante 



in 

jtfuBiber 

of dwelV 
ing units 

Per 

iient distribution of ooeupied units by number 
of rooms per unit 

City 


reported 

1 

2 

*1 

4 

k- ■*- 


6 


lo/r 




1,888 

0.1 

0.9 


38.5 

BI3 

7.9 

1*9 

1*9 

0*6 

Buffalo. V.T. 


■ ■ 

0.3 

2.1 

isl 

22.4 

g j 

26.8 

12.6 

5.5 

- 

Philadelphia. Fa. 



2.8 

15.6 

13.0 

10.6 

B 1 

21.7 

8.8 

14*6 

• 

Barrlsbarg. Pa. 


■ 

0.9 

5.5 

8.8 

7.4 

11.5 

21.0 

20*1 

26*7 


Chieago. Illinois 
O'^foodiann area) 

1939-40 

2.952 

0.5 

3.2 


18.1 

51.0 

85.4 

5.2 

1.4 


Detroit, moh. 

1939 

29,667 

1.5 

3.8 


18.1 

29.6 

23,8 

7*5 

6*1' 

- 

Alexandria. Va. 

1939-40 

1,346 

1.6 

3.0 

mS 

21.2 

2S.0 

83.5 

6.6 

8*9 

0*3 

liartinsTille, Ya. 

1936 

668 

6.2 

14.0 

24.1 

19.0 

13.7 

12.5 

3*9 

8*4 

0.2 

Norfolk, Va. 

1936 

12,027 

0.6 

4.6 

39.9 

16.4 

14.1 

13.4 

4.6 

4*8 


[Greater )Ralel^,N.C. 

1939 

5,393 

0.9 

6,5 

35.7 

28.9 

15.3 

7.6 

3.2 

4*0 

• 

Charlotte, N.C. 

1939 

2,076 

0.9 

4.0 

37.7 

28.9 

16.5 

6.0 

2.4 

8*6 


Spartanburg. S.C. 

1936 

2,676 

2.6 

17,3 

26.8 

32.7 

12.3 

4.5 

1.8 

2.0 

- 

Augusta, Ga. 

1939 

6,060 

12.0 

16.9 

45,6 

13.7 

7.7 

4.0 

1.2 

1*0 

- 

Sarennah, Ga. 

1939 


K-RI 

8.7 

24.6 

38.4 

17.9 

7.8 

2.8 

1*6 

e 

Blminghan, Ala. 

1939-40 



28.8 

41.7 

10.9 

7,9 

4.7 

1.2 

0*9 

- 

New Orleans, La. 

1939-40 

E!I9 

030 

18.1 

52,4 

24.4 

7,9 

2.6 

0.8 

0*9 

- 

White 



■B 









Biartford, Conn. 

1939 

41,674 

Wl 

3.4 j 

16,6 

22.0 

31,4 

14.7 

4.4 

7*1 

0.4 

Buffalo. N.Y. 

1939 

146,136 

0.3 

2.0 

ft J 

13.1 

20.7 

36.5 

13,2 

8*9 

• 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

1939 

426,978 

0*8 

4*9 

ft ] 

MKI 

10,6 

86,4 

14.4 

18*1 

- 

Barrlsburg, Pa. 

1939 

21.668 

1.0 

4.0 

B 1 

mXi 

9,8 

23.4 

13.2 

84*0 

• 

Chioago, Illinois 
(Woodlawn area) 

1959-40 

18.032 

11.7 

21.0 

13.7 

15.9 

16.8 

18.5 

6,8 

8*1 


Detroit. Midh. 

1939 

363,619 

1.3 

' * 

10.0 

10.4 

31.8 

24.4 

8*6 

8*5 

e 

Alexandria. Va. 

1959-40 

6,720 

0,7 

■E ■ 

9.4 

10*7 

20*6 

29*7 

10*8 

13*6 

0*6 

liartinsTille, Va. 

1936 

1,658 

2.7 

vT- ' u 

12,7 

21.2 

13,0 

13,6 

7*8 

13*4 

m 

Norfolk, Va* 

1936 

21,368 

0.3 

■F > ; 

8*3 

13,7 

26,1 

25.2 

11.8 

18*4 

m 

(Greater )Raleigh,N.C. 

1939 

7.694 

1.1 

ft ' \ 

16.1 

17.0 

20.2 1 

16.8 

8.8 j 

15.2 

- 

Charlotte, N.C. 

1939 

22,416 

2.2 

9.3 

23.0 

17,9 

18*2 ! 

14.6 

M ; 

8*9 

■i 

Spartanburg, S.C, 

1936 

4,898 

2.2 

8,7 

13,7 

15,9 

22.8 

17*7 

7*7 

11*8 

- 

Augusta, Ga* 

1939 

9,843 

3*6 

11*6 

23.1 

.16*3 

18*8 

12.9 

5*6 

7*9 

* 

Savannah. Ga* 

1939 

13.199 

1.1 

4*9 

14.3 

17,3 

22.8 

20.8 

8*8 

10*8 

0.1 

BiralnglMua, Ala. 

1939-40 

40,648 

1.7 

8.2 

16.0 

14.8 

19.6 

21.7 

9*7 

■SI 

• 

New Orleans, La. 

1939-40 

88,699 

2*8 

■a 

13*1 

27,8 

25.3 

12.8 

5*9 

■a 

• 


e Less than 0«05 per eent* 

Sovroei Ibpublished tabiilatlons« Real Property larentorieSf Federal Eoueing Adninistratioa* 
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▲ppandlx tal}le 51. - Proportion of Dvellln<;t in Selected Cltiee with More than One Perion per 
RooSt b7 Go lor • Belief Statue i and Zncoae* 1935-36 


Per cent of dwallitva vlth ncre than i person wer room 


City 

Colx 

red _ 


B<illef 

Kon- 

rellef 

Re} ief 

Ho 



Less than 

twoo . 

ussai 

lsesbi 

$3,000 or 
more 

The north 








Matropollees 








Hew Jork, K. T* • • • • 

ST,d 

14.9 

36.9 

18.1 

20.6 

17.1 

12.7 

Philadelphia, Pa. • • 

B9.6 

13.2 

27.8 

9.0 

7.7 


2.6 

Chioago, 111. ••••.. 

34.6 

21.6 

30.3 

14.8 

15.1 

18.3 

10.4 

Detroit, 

SS.7 

14.5 

29.5 

11.7 

10.9 

T.6 

6.0 

large eitiee 








Bofton, Maes 

19.1 

8.4 

29.4 

12.1 

13.0 

9.9 

6.8 

Buffalo, H. T. • • . . • 

16.9 

6.8 

21.5 

6.7 

5.5 

3.8 

2.7 

Trenton, H. J. •«••• 

81.6 

12.4 

23.4 

10.1 

6.5 

6.6 

5.1 

Hewark, H. J. •••••• 

33,1 

15.6 

43.9 


17.7 

14.4 

11.0 

Pittsburgh, Pa. • • • • 

36,6 

21.8 

47.6 


16.4 

7.6 

3.0 

Cinoinnati, Ohio • • • 

41.2 

24.9 

49.5 


81.4 

12.4 

4.1 

Glereland, Ohio • • • • 

27,0 

6,6 

26.5 

6.7 


8.3 

6.2 

Columbus, Ohio • • • • • 

82.6 

12.3 

28.8 


mlM 

4.2 

2.9 


46.2 

28.0 

52.1 


20.8 

15.1 

9.7 

taddle-eised cities 




|i|^l 





14.6 

6.3 

16.7 


rngm 

8.3 

1.6 

Springfield, lio. • • • 

27,3 

14.1 

51.6 

21.7 


5.2 

3.4 

Snail eitiee 





im 



Bridgeton, H. J. ••• 

31,9 

9.0 

22.6 

5.6 


1.9 

4.1 

The South 








Large eitiee 








Rlohnond, 7a, «*«•«« j 

50,6 

84,7 

40.9 

16.4 

10,7 

4.0 

8.9 

Atlanta, Ga, «•••... 1 

86.2 

39.7 

55.6 

87,0 

13,7 

8.6 

7,0 

Birmlnsham, Ala, j 

61.1 

33.8 

53.6 

15.4 

10.8 

4.9 

3.6 

Hew Orleans, La, • • • | 

49.8 

33.0 

44.4 

20.7 

17.5 

8.6 

5.7 

Dallas, Tex, 

84,8 

87.6 

65.5 

28.8 

14.7 

7,6 

4.8 

Houston,. Tex. 

89.7 

14,7 

49.9 

83.5 

15.2 

6.0 

8,6 

Middle-sised cities 








Moatgosisry, Ala, ••• 

83.9 

33,6 

56.9 , 

30.8 

16.7 

6.3 

5.8 

Monroe, La. 

57.3 

35,8 

61.8 

29.8 

16.5 

6.0 

5.9 

Ifiohita Palls, Tbx. • 

56.3 

87.4 

54.2 

24.1 

13.8 

7.4 

4.0 

Snail eitles 

1 







Cowington, Va. . • , , . 

36.0 

45,1 

8 2.1 

15.6 

15.7 

Parsnrllle, 7a. •••.. 

46.2 

30.1 

8.7 

7.3 

9.5 

6.5 

Brunswick, Oa 

35.9 

81.9 

40.5 

88.9 

14.6 

8.1 

2.7 

Bufala, Ala. 

68,6 

44.1 

45.8 

32.6 

15.4 


- 

Oadaden, Ala. ••... 

89.6 

47.0 

61.8 

41.5 

26.5 

18.9 

s.- 

OreenTille, Ala, •*, 

62,5 

41.0 

32.5 

37.6 

11.0 

5.4 

AbboTille, U 

66.1 

' 38.3 

68.1 

32.3 

14.6 

6.7 

Boesler, La. 

41,1 

50.6 

34.1 

26.2 

12..7 

Kinden, La. 

38.5 

1 27,8 

44.9 

19.6 

U.7 

4.3 

The west 








Metropolis 


1 






Los Angeles. Cal. •• 


LjSsSL— 


..liS 

6.2 

J— IfS. 

1.8 


%J laalliee elaeelfled ac "oolorad” are predoainantlp Vegro. In Lot Ineelee and Boueton 
thej include onljr Vegroes. 


Seureet IT. 8, PuDllc Health Serrice, the Hatlonal Health Sarrey^ 1936-19gd. Prellnlnaiy 

B^povte, Siotaaeee and Hedloal Care Series, Bulletin Ho. 6, Vashington, 1938, ■paeein. 
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Appandix tal)!* 52. - Proportion of Paalllea in Seloetod Cltlot Owning Homos, by Color, 
1930 and 1933 


City 

Per cent of families ownlnr. honies 


White 

1930 
(census ) 

T933 

(Real 

Property 

Inventories) 

II 

(Consumer 
Use of 
Selected 
Goods and 
Services H 

1933 
(Census ) 

T935 

iReal 

Property 

Inventories) 

y 

1933 

(Consumer 

Uee of 
Selected 

Goode and^ 

Servioea)5f 

Trenton, N. J. ••• 



15.3 

y 

15.6 

56.0 

y 

56.8 

Clereland , Ohio • • 



8.3 

y 

9,3 

39.1 

y 

45.7 

Topeka, Kan. • • • • • 



57 . 3 

y 

56.4 

56.7 

y 

53.2 

ilartlnswllle, Va. • 



y 

53.0 

i/ 

y 

34.4 

y 

V/inohester, Va, •• 



40.6 

36.1 

y 

47.5 

42.7 

y 

Hopeisell, Va 



11.1 

15.7 

y 

24.5 

36.1 

y 

Portsmouth, Va, * • 



29.4 

27.1 

y 

42.6 

42.3 

y 

Norfolk, Va 



21.4 

18.1 

y 

39.6 

39.3 

y 

Rlohmond, Va 



20.3 

y 

17.5 

38.7 

y 

40.2 

Asheville, H, C. •• 



28.1 

y 

22.3 

41.6 

y 

39.3 

Oreensboro, N« C, • 



31.0 

y 

27.6 

36,5 

y 

33.0 

Spartanburg, S, C, 



25.0 

19.1 

y 

36.6 

29.3 

y 

Columbia, S, C, •• 



19 .9 

y 

16.7 

38.9 

y 

35.3 

Charleston, S* C, 



10.2 

y 

8.9 

33.0 

y 

31.8 

College Park, Oa. 



y 

ip.e 

y 

y 

48.8 

y 

Bast Point, Oa, • • 



%/ 

17.7 


y 

47,4 

y 

Decatur, Oa, , , , • • 



10.6 

9.4 

y 

56.1 

55.3 

y 

Augusta, Oa. • , . . . 



18.5 

15.3 

y 

32.1 

25.9 

y 

Savannah, Oa, • • • • 



10,2 

10.1 

y 

31,3 

25.6 

y 

Atlanta, Oa 

• • 


15.6 

y 

14.8 

36.2 

y 

39.6 

Jaoksonville, Fla, 

• • 


22.1 

y 

9.3 

36.8 

y 

30.9 

Paduoah, Ky, • . • • • 

• • 


27.5 

y 

26.0 

40.1 

y 

41.6 

Louisville, Ky. • • 



20,1 

18.3 

y 

45.5 

41.3 

y 

Birmingham, Ala, , 



17,8 

y 

21.5 

44.6 


43.7 




25.0 

y 

17.7 

45.2 

y 

46.1 

Little Rock, Ark, • 



34.1 

y 

32.5 

45.5 

y 

47.9 

Baton Rouge, La, •• 



33.5 

y 

29.4 

38.9 

y 

30,5 

Oklahoma City, Okla, 



27,3 


28.3 

38.6 

y 

45.1 

Austin, Texas • • • • 



49.0 

y 

50,0 

48.0 

y 

51.1 

Dallas, Texas • • • • 



24.9 

y 

26,8 

40,3 

y 

49.5 


^ As per osnt of f sallies reporting tenure. 
'y Data not srsllsble. 


Sources} fifteenth Census of the United States; 193Q . Poxmlatlon Vol. VI, State tables 4 and 21; 
Unpabllshed tabulations. Real Property ZnTentories, federal Housing Adalnlstratlon; 

XJ. 8. Department of Comnerce, Bureau of foreign ond Domestic Cooneree, 

Constuaer Use of Selected Coods and Servlces,,^ by Inooree Claeses. Uarhet Rsssareh 
Series, Hos. 5-12, Wsshington, 1935-1937 Table 5. 
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Apptadlx table 53. - fer Cent Dlatribatloa of Owner-oeouplod Hetldentlal Propart let la 

Selected Cltleat by Batlo of Debt (Principal Only) to Palue and Oolor 
of Owner, January 1, 1934 


Ratio of debt 

CleTeland, 1 

Richmond, | 

Atlanta, I 

Birpln^ham, 

(principal only) 

^ 

0 1 

Vt. 

1 

Oa. 



Ala 

• 

to Ttlue 

I2jm\ 


C2TS91 




EQSSSil 

V/hite 

Nuniber reporting 

153 

13,742 

100 

951 

274 

2,042 

326 

1,692 

Total • 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

per cent , 

3.1 

2.9 

6.0 

1.1 

■HI 

1.5 


2.6 

10-19 per cent 

6.7 

s.e 

7.0 

3.3 


3.5 


4.3 

SO-89 per oent ] 

8.6 

8.3 

12.0 

5.2 


5*6 

ImI 

7.7 

30-39 per oent 

16.0 

10.1 

6.0 

6.8 

HQn 

8.6 


8.9 

40-49 per oent 

10.4 

12.9 

9.0 

12.1 


13.1 

10.5 

10.9 

50-69 per oent 

9.2 

14.0 

15.0 

20.8 


16.9 

10.5 

13.1 

50-59 per oent 

9.2 

13.3 

14.0 

16.9 

11.7 

15.7 

9.5 

11. S 

70-64 per oent ••••••• 

13.5 

14.4 

11.0 

18.5 

13.1 

18.7 

11.7 

15.6 

as^ per oent 

10.4 



8.2 

7.0 


12.0 

10.9 

BOO per cent or »ore «••• 

. 12.9 

H 

11.0 

7.1 

8.0 

■ 

17.8 

14.5 


ienreet 


^Darld L. Wlekene, flnanelal Survey of Urby Houelna . U. S. Department of OomoMroe, 
Boreau of Porel^x and Domett lo Oo^ree, Vashlngton, 1937, Table 74. 


Appendix table 64. - Per Cent Dletrlbutlon of flrat Xortsacet on Oimer-.oeenpled Bealdeatlal 
Propertlea la Seleoted Oltlea, by A|eenolee Boldlaf the Kertctfet aad 
Color of Owner, January 1, 1934 


Agenolea 
holding the 
nortraKOt 



mg 

WBSi 

•TW3T 


HIEn!33r 

White 

Kimi 


Xttniber reporting 

156 

13,543 

275 

2,047 

317 

1,541 

Af,l agenolet holding flrat mortgage 

100.0 

100.0 • 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Life Inauranee ooaqpany 

6.4 

mm 

8.0 

32.5 

0.3 

32.5 

Building and loan aasoelatlon . . . 

15.4 


5.4 

3.7 

34.4 

19.0 

Conmerolal bank 

37.2 


3.6 

2.4 

1.6 

3,7 

SaTlngt bank 

21.1 


19.3 

3.6 

2.2 

0,7 

Mortgage oompany 

3.8 

IttM 

12.7 

29.2 

15.1 

15.7 

Conatruotlon oompany 

- j 



0.2 

0.6 

0.2 

Title and trust oompany ....... 

2.6 

2.9 


2.7 

0.3 

1.4 

Hone Ownera* Loan Corporation . . 

2.6 1 

2.8 

Hr 1 s 

3.0 

4.4 

4.6 

Individual 

9.0 

7.5 

1 J 

16.9 

34.1 

16.8 

Other 

1.9 

2.9 

■HsI 

3.8 

6.0 

4.3 


Sonroet Dtrld L. Vlokent, financial Sarvey of Urban Houeina. JJ. S. Department of Oommeree, 
Bureau of foreign end Domeatlc Commeroe, Vaahlngton, 1937, table 74. 
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Appendix table 55. > Per Cent Distribution of Pirst Mortgages on Owner-occupied Basidentlal 
Properties in Selected Cities, by Contract Interest Rate and Color of 
Owner, January 1, 1934 


Contract 

interest 

rate 

Ciere] 

Ohi( 

Land, 


Birmln^ 

Ala 

Sham, 


Negro 

White 

Negro 

White 

Negro 

White 


Vunber reporting 

151 

13.412 

270 

2,026 

306 

1,605 


All rates 

100.0 

100,0 

100,0 

100,0 

100.0 

100.0 


Less than 3 cent • • 

. 


0,4 

0.4 

"T.d 

BIS 


5 per cent 

3.3 

K 9 

10,0 

4.6 

6.5 



5 « 1 « 5*9 P®r cent 



- 

4.7 

0.3 



6 per cent * 

69.3 

74.7 

10,0 


6.5 



6«1<-6.9 per cent 

- 


0.7 

6,6 

1.0 

11.2 


7 per cent 

18 .C 


23.7 

35.0 

5.9 

18,4 


7*W«9 PCX’ cent 

. 

K 9 

0.4 

0.3 


1.7 


8 per eent or more • • • 

8,6 

WBSM 






Arerags contract rate 






■9 


(per eent) • • 

6.32 

6.13 

7.21 

6,60 

7.56 

6.80 



Source: Darid L. Vlckens, Financial Survey of TT^ban Housing . t7. S. Department of Comaeroei 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commeroe, Vashington. 1937, Table 74. 
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2/ Tor ytar of InTentory, see Table 81. 

Jj/ Totals for some cities include a few families which did not report number of persons* 
Source: Tfepublished tabulations, Heal Property Inventories, Pederal Sousing Administration. 
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Unpulillsbed tatulations* Keel Property Inrentoriee, Pederal Bousing Admin Ist rat Ion. 






































Appendix tal)l6 58. > Per Cent of Kegro Families among All Families on fielief . Ma 7 , 1934, and in the Total Population, 1930, 
and Incidence of Belief by Color, liay, 1934, in 30 Selected Cities a/ 


412 



a/ Selected from a sample study of 79 cities. Includes those cities in which Negro families constituted 4 per cent 
or more of all families in 1930 and 5 per cent or more of families on relief in May, 1934. 

Sources: Katherine D. Vood, Urban Workers on Relief « Part II, Research Monograph IV, Vorks Progress Administration 
Washington 1936, pp. 73-73; and Fifteenth Census of the United States 21930 . Population Vol. VI. 










Appendix table 59. - Size of Tajiillles on Relief. October, 1933, and of All Families, 1930, by Residence and Color 



Sources: Federal aaergenoy Relief Administration, Cneiroloyment Relief Census. October, 1933 . Report Ho. 3, 
Washington, 1954, pp. 26-29; end Fifteenth Census of the United States !l930 . Population Vol. 71, 
State table 5. 
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Appendix table 60. - Mean Size of Rural Relief Cases In Saoiple Counties In the Eastern 
and Western Cotton Areas, February, June, and October, 1935, 
by Color 


Month 

1 Eastern Cotton 

Western Cotton 

Negro 

White 

Negro 

White 

februpry 1935 


^.7 

5.1 

4.2 

June 1935 - . 

3.8 


3.9 

^3 

October I935 - 

4.1 

4.2 

3.7 

4.2 


Source: A. R. llangue. Changing Aspects of Rural Relief . Research Monograph XI7, 
Works Progress Administration, Washington, 1938, p. 123. 


Appendix table 61. - Broken Pamlliee and Vonfamily Pereone or Groups as Per Cent of all 
Belief Cases, October, 1933, Kay, 1934, and June, 1935, by Color 
and Basldence 


Color 

Octobe: 

r 1933 

May 1934 

June 1935 


Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural 






Western 






Cotton 

Negro 

4l.O 

3’^.2 


WM 

46.4 

White 

31.8 

27.4 


!■ 

23.8 


Sources: federal Inersenoy Relief Adralnlstratlon, TJneuroloyed Relief Census. O ctober. 1933. 
Report No. 3, Washint^on, 1935, pp. 37-38; Gladys L. Palmer end Katherine D. 
Wood, Urban Workers on Relief . Part I, Research Monograph 17, Works Progress 
Administration, Washington, 1936, p. 9; and A. R. Mangus, Changing AsoeoU 
of Rural Relief. Research Monograph XI7, Works Progress Administration, 
Washington, 1933, p. 56. 






















Appendix table 62. - Average Monthly General Eelief Benefit per Case In Selected States, July, 1933, 1934, 
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United States total 

New York 
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si 
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1A 

«> 

tt 
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Administration, Washington, 1937, p. 102, 
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Appendix table 63. - Per Cant of fiellef Cases Receiving Work Relief Only or 
in Combination with Direct Relief, February, June, and 
October. 1935, In Sample Counties in 9 Rural Areas 
and in the Eastern and Western Cotton Areas, by Color 


Per cent receiving work relief 


Month 

All nine areas 

1 Eastern Cotton 1 

1 Western Coj 

bton 



White 

Total 


White 

February, 1935 

52.1 

6g.8 

50.1 

78.7 

“f3.3 

J4.q 

47.0 

June, 1935 

60.3 

64.1 

%.9 

71.7 

65.1 

48.4 

70.7 

October, 1935 

22.9 

59.3 

62.2 

58.5 

30.0 

22.6 

32.2 


Sotu-ce: A. R. Kangus, Changing Aspect a of Rural Relief . Research Monograph XIV, 
Works Progress Administration, Washington, 1938, p. 130. 


Appendix table 64. - Proportion of Negroes la the Relief Population, March, 1935, and on 
VIPA Projects, May, 1940, in Counties with Cities of 10,000 or More 
and In Counties with Ho Cities of 10,000 or More in 1930 in 12 
Selected Southern States a/ 


State _ 






1 Counties with no oity 

Relief 

population, 

1935 

4/PA, 

1940 

of 10,000 or 

more 

of 10.000 or 

more 

Relief 

population, 

1935 

IjPA. 

1940 

Relief 

population, 

1935 

WPA, 

1940 

North Carolina.^.. 

40.3 

27.4 

49.9 


32.3 

20.8 

South Carolina .. . .. 

46.4 

33.8 

46.6 


49.5 

32.6 

Georgia « 

40.0 

26.8 

54.1 


24.9 

17.3 

Florida _ « 

35.1 

18.7 

40.7 


25.4 

17.0 

Xentuoky . . . 

9.2 

7.5 

22.4 


5*5 

4.4 

Tennessee 

19.6 

13.2 

35.9 

26.0 

7.5 

4.9 

Alabama 

46.9 

27.2 

52.5 

34.1 

28*8 

20.0 

Mississippi . 

32.0 

24.4 

42.8 

36.8 

25.1 

17.8 

Arkansas ......... 

20.9 

15,1 

34.9 

23.1 

16.5 

10.6 

Louisiana... 

64.6 

34.4 

61.3 

41.6 

35.4 

21*9 

Oklahoma ^ 

13.7 

10.2 

20.0 

14.1 

10.4 

0«1 

Texas 

27.0 y 

15.9 

26 . 15 / 

16.9 

29.5 1/ 

15.1 


a/ Oon^rable data for Virginia not available In the 1935 Census of Workers on Relisf , 
since data for oitles were kept separate from those by counties. 

2i/ In Texas only 29 counties with cities of 10,000 or mors and 88 counties %rith no city 
of 10,000 or more were used rather than the state ae a whole. The seleoted counties 
are In the eastern part of the state and contain the bulk of the Hegroes in Texas. 

Sourcss; Philip M. Hauser, Workers on Belief In the Tfalted S tates In March. 1936 
Vol. 1, Part HI, Works Progress Adminietration, Washington, 0. 0., 1938 { 
and unpublished tabulations, Federal Seonrity Agfiaaj, Works Projects 
Administration, Division of Statletlos, June 27, 1941. 































Appendix table 65 - Per Cent Distribution of Honthl 7 Payments Initially Approved for Kegro Recipients of Old-age Assistance 
Accepted during the fiscal Tear 1939-40 in States Accepting 100 Kegro Recipients or More 



SJ Preliainary data pending correction of report. 

^ Alabama reported the amount approved. In most instances this was more than the amount paid. 

So\irce: Data furnished by the federal Security Agencyt Social Security Boardt Bureau of Public Asslstancet Vashingtoni July 15t 1941. 
























Apoendiz table 66. - Per Cent Distribution of llonthly Paynents Initially Approved for White Hecipients of Old-aee 

Assistance Accepted during the Fiscal Tear 1939-40 in States Accepting 100 Vegro Hecipients or Kore 
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000C30 OOP rHO rH ITvO .4-rH 'O CM 

Total 
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Humber 

K> Q rH 60 rH O r-*-.4- VO q^gviTi CM VO CM » CM .4- Q O iH CTVrHVOlOW 
O'® CO r-iH locovo o F^irvcM crvvo CM r~cM'0 voovgvgv'O 

CO CO ir»r-iomcM u>r^ir>cr»r--cr%vo f— Kvr— ir»rH CM CO ifv CMr-o'®u^ 

U^O^rHvdco r^.=riO<M.::fr Ji^vd.:;^ CO rOCM.=t IfV CO •CM KVCM 

KV CM CM rH rH CM rH rH CM 

State 

« OvH^H M4»« a.^d«C0KH»»4 _ a-*; u ^ • 


* Less than 0.05 per cent. 

iJ Preliainary data pending correction of report. 

Alabama reported tha amount approved. In most instances this was more than the amount paid. 

Source: Data furnished by the Federal Security Agency, Social Security Board. Bureau of Public 
Assistance, Washington, July 15, 1941. 
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ippendix ta^le 67. - Avaraga Hunter of fanillea and Persona Serred fi/ 
throu^^ the Dlstrihutlon of Surplus Connodltlee 
In Continental United States and In Southern 
States, Plsenl Year Znding June 30, 1940 


Stat* 

■ iniriiPii 1 , 1 — — — 1,1 

Per cent ol!^ total 
copulation. 1940 

■ imnnm’M 


United States total 

2,867,949 

10 , 302, 666 

7.8 

Alabama 

47, 390 

159, 394 

6.6 

Arkansas 

60,199 

208, 059 

10.7 

Delaware 

3,060 

10, 309 

3.S 

Florida 

67,404 

230, 331 

12.1 

Georgia 

70,391 

264,066 

8.1 

Kentucky 

63,311 

307,932 

10.8 

Louisiana 

63, 484 

263,038 

11.1 

Maryland 

16,170 

64, 337 

3.0 

Mississippi 

111,870 

409, 067 

18.7 

Borth Carolina 

39,485 

183,742 

5.1 

Oklahoma 

84,986 

327,526 

14.0 

South Carolina 

38,721 

109,591 

5.8 

Tennessee 

55,305 

192,983 

6.6 

Texas 

102,443 

363,451 

6.7 

Virginia 

21,596 

80, 498 

3.0 

West Virginia^ ... 

43,182 

157,166 

8.3 

District of Coliimbla. . 

8,859 

33,085 

5.0 


fj Xxcluslve of recipients in school-lunch programs, institutions and 
organizations, camps, and other ^eclaX projects. 

Sources: U. S. Department of Agriculture, Report of the Tederal Surplus 
Commodities Corporation for the Piscel Year 19 40. Washington, 
1940. p. 8; and SixtAtnllL Census of the United States; 1940. 
Preliminary releases. Series P-2, December 4, 1940. 


Appendix table 68. - Peak Humber of Schools and Children Serred in Sohoel-luaoh 

Programs in Continental United States and in Southern States, 
1939-40, as Per Cent of All Public Schools and Total Public- 
school Enrollment, 1935-36 


State 

Schools 

served 

Per cent 
of all 
public 
schools, 
1936-36 a/ 

Children 

served 

^er oenl or 
all pupils 
enrolled in 
public aohools 
1936-36 a/ 

United States total. 

42,703 

16.6 

2,992,318 


Alabama 

666 

11.8 

41,042 

6.1 

Arkansas 

411 


38,438 

8.3 

Delatrare 

85 


2,282 

5.0 

ilorlda 

492 


62, 618 

13.6 

Georgia 

2,843 


279,396 

37.3 

Kentucky 

88 

1.0 

3,867 

0.6 

Louisiana . . 

683 

26.8 

68,258 

14.7 

Maryland 

159 

9.7 

6,644 

2.2 

Mlesleelppl 

702 

10.9 

47,126 

7.8 

North Carolina 

2,104 

37.8 

145,289 

16.3 

Oklahoma 

3,116 

47.1 

278,321 

42.3 

South Carolina 

1,243 

33.4 

127,870 

26.6 

Tennessee 

2,233 

31.1 

100,065 

15.3 

Texas 

1,842 

13.4 

136,444 

9.9 

Virginia 

1,046 

19.4 

43,940 

7.4 

West Virginia 

914 

14.5 

46,001 

10.2 


§J Elementary and secondary. 

Sources: U. S. Department of Agriculture, Report of the Pedsral Sumluj 
Cominodltlee Corporation for the Piscal Tear 1940 . Washington, 
1940, p. 8; and Biennial Survey of Education. 1934-1936 . Yol. II, 
Chap. I, p. 2, and Chap. II, p. 58 




















Appendix table 69. - Slee of Farm during the Crop Tear prior to Application for a Loan of a Sample of 
Tana Security Administration Standard Loan Clients Eeceivlng Their Tirst Standard 
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data from Study of Farm Security Adninistration Standard Loan Hural Rehabilitation* Borrovrers. 






















Appendix talJle 70, - Colored Parn 1*811111168 as Per Cent of All Pann Pamllies Accepted as Standard 
Rural Rehabilitation Borrowers in 4 Southern Regions of the Pann Security 
Adiiinistration, 1935-1959 
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Source! Parm Security Administration, Rural Rehabilitation Division, Planning and Control Section, 
Washington . 
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£/ Old ferLi-tenMit security scattered ferm projects. 

^ All Negro project 

Source: Farm Security Administration, Resettlenent Division, Wachlngton, June 13. 194C. 
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Appendix table 73. - Vegro Participants In Land Rental Co-operatlre Aseoeiatloae. 
Jane. 1940 


State and association 

Humber of 
participants 

Total. 

54g ' 

Arkansas 


Chicot Homestead Association, Inc. ... 

75 

Ashley Homestead Association, Inc. - 

10 

Poinsett Homestead Association, Inc.. «. ...... 

36 

Jefferson Co. Homestead Association, Inc... . 

6 

Moro Farmstead Assoclptlon, Inc. .... 

17 

Clarksdale Homestead Association, Inc. ... 

109 

Peach Orchard Bluff Homesteed Association, Inc... ... 

9 

Matchltochez .. . ... « . .. .. .. ... 

26 

Torres ..... . __ 

55 

Louisiana 


talla iena Homestead Association, Inc. .... 

7^ 

Minorca Farmstead Association, Inc... ......... . .. 

' 16 

Mlssisslpt)! 

i 

Mile ston Plantation. ... . .......... ..... 

115 


Sourest I'am Security Administration, Besettlement Division, Washington, 



INDEX 


Adams County, Miss., relief, 291 n. 

Administrators, Negro, WPA, 252 f. 

AAA system, 4n., 12, 16, 19 n., 69 n., 
76 

Agricultural Marketing Administration, 
290 n. 

Agriculture, Negro workers in, 10 ff., 
213, 214, 215, 272 n.; labor force in, 
34, 46, 57 ; wage-hand income, 67 ff . ; 
changing structure of southern, 213. 
See also farm population, farms, em- 
ployment, income, Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, etc. 

Alabama, housing, 177; relief, 225 n., 
227, 259 n., 263; social security, 278, 
281 n., 282 

Alaska, social security, 271 

Albany, Ga., housing, 186 n. 

Alexander Hamilton Institute, cited, 
41 n. 

American Foundation for the Blind, 
278 

American Guide Series, WPA, 252 

Amusement, in consumption pattern, 73 

Arkansas, Negro nonagricultural work- 
ers, 22; relief, 227, 263, 291; social 
security, 276, ^4; FSA, 305 

Arkansas River valley, farm- family in- 
come, 69 

Army, Negro reserve officers as CCC 
personnel, 260 

Asheville, N. C, housing, 206 

Assets, family, defined, 91. See also ex- 
penditures. 

Assistance, types of public, 213 ff., 218; 
federal, in kind, 290 ff. See also CCC, 
NYA, WPA, etc. 

Atkins, James A., cited, 252 n. 

Atlanta, Ga., incomes, 71, 72 n., 79, 82; 
budget expense, 86 n., 87, 127; fam- 
ily expenditures, 90, 94 n., 95, 99, 
100, 132 f., 136, 137 n., I 39 » 142, 
149 ff., 156, 159, 161, 163; foodstuffs 
consumed, no; automobile owner- 
ship, 144; housing, 196, 206;^ relief, 
228 f., 236, 243 n., social security, 284 


Automobile factories, Negroes in, 25 
Automobiles, ownership of, in expendi- 
ture pattern, 89 n., 144 ff.; taxes on, 
161 n. 

Baird, Enid, cited, 236 n. 

Bakeries, Negroes in, 27 
Baltimore, housing, 203, 206 ; relief, 
228 f., 243, 286 n. 

Bankhead- Jones Farm Tenant Act, 305 
Banking, Negroes in, 27 
Baton Rouge, La., housing, 206 
Beck, P. G., cited, 226 tab. n. 

Belle Glade, Fla., migratory labor 
camp, 308 

Benton Harbor, Mich., relief rates, 
228 n. 

Bertrandville, La., housing, 182 
Birmingham, Ala., family incomes, 
72 n.; food consumption, Ii7n.; au- 
tomobile ownership, 147 n.; housing, 
187, 196, 203, 206; WPA, 243 
Blast furnaces, Negroes in, 25 
Blind, assistance for, 218, 271, 277 ff., 
286, 291 n. 

Boeger, E. A., cited, 17 n. 

Bombings, anti- Negro, 209 

Boston, budget expense, 87 ; housing, 

194 

Bowling Green, Ky., relief rates, 228 
Bradbury, Samuel, cited, 153 n. 

Brannen, C. O., cited, 17 n. 

Brazos County, Tex., school children's 
food, 1 13 

Brinton, Hugh P., cited, 236 n. 

Britten, Rollo H., cited, 277 n. 
Brokerage, Negroes in, 27 
Brown, Edgar G., cited, 2550., 269 n. 
Brown, Josephine Chapin, cited, 292 n. 
Brown, Philip, cited, 296 n. 

Budgets, minimum, income evaluation 
in, 83 ff., 126 ff. See also expendi- 
tures, fo<xl, foodstuffs, diets, house- 
hold operation, etc. 

Building industry, Negroes in, 24! 
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Bureau of Home Economics, U. S. Ag- 
riculture Dept., cited, 86, 121, 166 n., 
167 

Bureau of Labor Statistics, 73 n., 130 n. 

See also U. S. Department of Labor. 
Bums, Arthur E., cited, 225 n., 248 n. 

Carmichael, F. L., cited, 2280., 2310., 
236 n., 237 tab. n. 

Carnegie Negro Study, cited, 201 n. 
Census, U. S. Bureau of the, cited, 10- 
28 passim, 29-46 passim, 47-58 passim, 
195 n.. See also FERA, WPA, CCC, 
etc., refs, passim. 

Census of Agriculture, I93S, cited, 167 
Chaplains, Negro, in CCC, 261 
Charleston, S. C., housing, 187, 203, 
204, 205 f . ; relief rates, 228 
Charlotte, N. C., relief, 228, 243 n. 
Chattanooga, Tenn., WPA, 243 
Chicago, unemployment, 41 ; family in- 
come, 71 f., 72 n. ; budget expense, 
87; housing, 202, 207 n., 208, 310; re- 
lief, 228 n., 286 n. 

Child welfare, 216, 218. See also de- 
pendent children. 

Cigar factories. See tobacco factories. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, unemployment in, 
43 n, f . ; relief rates, 228 n. 

Circuit Court of Appeals, U. S., de- 
cisions, 6n., 207 

Civil Works Administration, 185, 219 
CCC, 43 n., 245, 254 ff., 262, 269 
Clay industry, Negroes in, 25 
Clerical occupations, Negroes in, 23, 
27 f.; WPA, 253 

Clerks, expenditures of, 102, ii7n.. See 
also clerical occupations. 

Cleveland, Ohio, family incomes, 72 n.; 

housing, 187; relief rates, 228 n. 
Clothing, in consumption pattern, 59, 
73; in minimum budget, 86, 87; ex- 
penditures for, 90, 99, loi, 137 ff. 
See also personal care, surplus com- 
modities. 

Clothing industries, Negroes in, 25 
Coahoma County, Miss., relief, 291 n. 
Coal mines, Negroes in, 25 
Colleges, Negro, in U. S., 265 n. See 
also NYA. 

Colorado, NYA, 261 n. 

Columbia, S. C., family incomes, 71, 
72, 82; budget expense, 86 n., 87, 127; 
family expenditures, 90, 132 f., 139, 
152, 161; foodstuffs consumed, no; 
automobile ownership, 147 n. 
Columbus, Ohio, family incomes, 71 f.. 


72 n., 82; budget expense, 87, 127; 
family expenditures, 90, 136, 152, 159, 
163; automobile ownership, 144 

Compensation, workmens. See unem- 
ployment. 

Concordia Parish, La., cotton-picker in- 
come, 70 

Connecticut, social security, 271 n. 

Construction industries, Negroes in, 25 

Consumer Purchases Study, cited, 48 n., 
59 ff., 67 n., 70 f., 72 n., 73 n., 74, 77, 
79 ff., 85, 87, 90 f., 93 f., 94 n., 102, 
114, 117, 123, 130 n., 136, 142, 144 n., 
147 n., 157, 161, 167, 172, 174, 179, 
181, 185 ff., 189, 219, 223, 231 n. 

Consumer Use of Selected Goods and 
Services, 185, 187, 189 

Consumption, family as unit of, 47, 58, 
59, 74 ff.; pattern of, 59, 73, 89; food, 
102 ff., 105 ff., iioff., Ii4ff., iiyff. 
See also income, family, budgets, ex- 
penditures. 

Contributions, expenditures for, 161 ff. 

Coons, Callie Mae, cited, 103 n. 

Co-operatives, FSA loans for, 297, 307, 
308; housing, 310 

Cotton, production of, 15 f., 19 n., 113; 
WPA survey of plantations, cited, 60, 
67 ff.; income from, 67, 70, 77; ex- 
penditures of families growing, 90; 
Alabama producers of, under FERA, 
225 n.f.; areas, relief in, 227, 231, 

233, 234 

Cotton Stamp Plan, 290 f., 293 

Crisis, The, cited, 260 

Dabney, Virginius, cited, 215 n. 

Dallas, Tex., housing, 187, 206, 243 n. 

Davis, Allison, cited, 18 n. 

Dedrick, Calvert L., cited, 40 tab. n., 
246 tab. n. 

Deficiencies, dietary. See diets. 

Delaware, social security, 271 n. 

Delinquency, juvenile, 216 

Dental care. See medical care. 

Dependent children, aid to, 271, 279, 
280 ff., 286 

Depression. See industrial depression. 

Detroit, unemployment, 40, 41; budget 
expense, 87 

Diets, nutritional-analysis data, 102 n., 
1 17; home-produced food in, 102 f.; 
deficiency, ii4ff.; nutritive content 
of, iiyff. See also food, foodstuffs, 
etc. 

Disabled, as nonworkers, 38. See also 
medical care. 
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District of Columbia, court decisions, 
207 f.; relief, 227 n., 241, 252, 261 n., 
263; social security, 271, 276, 278, 
281 n. 

Doctors, Negro, in CCC, 261 

Domestic service, Negroes in, 23, 214, 
21S, 245 f., 267 n., 272 n. See also 
servants. 

Dorn, Harold R, cited, 54 n., 216 n. 

Drivers, Negro, WPA, 253 

Dunklin County, Mo., farm- family in- 
come, 68 f. 

Earners, gainful workers v., 55, 57 ; 
in family consumption pattern, 73 ; 
expenditures of wage, 102, ii7n. See 
also income sources. 

Education, as employment factor, 44 f ., 
213; expenditures for, iSQff. ; WPA 
program, 250; Negroes as advisers in 
CCC, 260; FSA program, 297. See 
also NYA. 

Edwards, Alba M., cited, 27, 28 tab. n. 

Electrical machinery and supplies fac- 
tories, Negroes in, 27 

Elevator operators, Negro, WPA, 253 

Employment, Negro nonagricultural, 
21 ff. ; trends, 29 if., 45 f., 308 f . ; re- 
lief turnover to, 228 f., 236. See also 
agriculture, workers, unemployment, 
income. 

Ensminger, Douglas, cited, 69 n. 

Equipment, household. See household 
operation. 

Evansville, Ind., relief rates, 228 n. 

Expenditures, family, factors in, 89, 91, 
93; data, 90; balance of income and, 
91 ff. ; distribution of, 94 ff. See also 
food, foodstuffs, housing, household 
operation, clothing, etc. 

Family, as production unit, 47, 73 ff., 
77; as consumption unit, 47, 58, 59, 
74 ff. ; income v. size and age com- 
position, 47, 48 ff., 57 f ., 80 ff. ; defi- 
nition, 48 n., 231 n. ; types, 50 ff ., 80 n., 
94f. n., 105 If., 179; workers, 55 
73, 80 ff.; normal, defined, 62 n. See 
also relief families, income, budgets, 
clothing, housing, expenditures, food, 
household operation, etc. 

Farm-Housing Survey, cited, 166 f., 
167 ff,, 172 ff., 176 ff. 

Farm operator, income, 67 ff., 81 ; de- 
fined, 67 n. ; income sources, 73 ff. ; 
family expenditures, 90, 95, 142, 149, 
151, 152, 154 ff.; foodstuffs consumed, 
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1 1 3, 1 14. See also income, expendi- 
tures, food, rural- farm housing, 
Farm Security Administration, etc. 

Farm population, causes of decrease in 
Negro, 12 ff.; disabled in, 38; unem- 
ployment-data technique, 43 n.; fam- 
ily size, 48, 51, San.; as automobile 
owners, 147, 149 ; housing, 166 ff. See 
also agriculture, income, expenditures, 
food, household operation, clothing. 
Farm Security Administration, etc. 

Farm Security Administration, 214, 
218, 2870., 295 ff.; standard loan pro- 
gram, 298 ff . ; grant program, 304 f . ; 
tenant-purchase program, 305 ff . ; re- 
habilitation project program, 307 ff. 

Farm Tenancy, cited, 16 n. 

Farms, value of Negro owner-operated, 
14 f.; business expense, 67 n., 68 n.; 
owners' income from, 69. See also 
agriculture, income, income sources, 
rural- farm housing, Farm Security 
Administration, etc. 

i^'arnham, Rebecca, cited, 221 n., 236 n. 

FERA, 86 n., 185, 218, 239, 241, 246, 
286, 287, 290, 295, 296, 307 n.; relief- 
incidence survey, 219 If. ; family 
composition under, 230 ff.; size of 
grants under, 233 ff. 

Federal government, Negro post-office 
employees, 26. See also relief. 

Federal Home Loan Banks, 312 

Federal Housing Administration, 185, 
312 ff. 

Federal Security Agency, 271 n. 

Federal Surplus Marketing Adminis- 
tration, 290 

Fertilizer factories, Negroes in, 25 

Financial Survey of Urban Housing of 
1934, cited, 59 , 72, 86 , 144 f.n., 185 

Florant, Lyonel C., cited, 54 n., 216 n. 

Florida, housing, 170; relief, 2590., 
263, 291 ; social security, 277, 284 ; 
FSA, 302, 308 

Folsom, Josiah C, cited, 69 n., 70 n. 

Food, in consumption pattern, 59, 73; in 
minimum budget, 83, 86, 126 ff. ; ex- 
penditures for, 90, 95 ff., 99 ff., 103 n., 
105 ff., 120 ff. ; consumption of, 102 ff., 
105 ff., iioff., ii4ff., ii7ff. See also 
foodstuffs, surplus commodities, etc. 

Food Stamp Plan, 290, 292 f. 

Foodstuffs, various, expenditures for, 
105 ff., 120 ff.; quantities of, con- 
sumed, iioff. ; proportions of fami- 
lies consuming, ii4ff.; nutritive con- 
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tent of, consumed, 117 if. See also 
food, diets, etc. 

Ford, James, cited, 310 n. 

Forster, M. C, cited, 226 tab. n. 
Fortune Magazine, cited, 201 n. 
Fourteenth Amendment, 207 
Fuel, in consumption pattern, 67 n. 
Fulton County, Ga., social security, 
284; general relief, 290 
Furnishings, household. See household 
operation, surplus commodities. 
Furniture factories, Negroes in, 27 

Gainful workers, definition, 29; earn- 
ers V., 55, 57; in family-income pat- 
tern, 82 f . 

Garages, Negroes in, 25 
Gardner, Burleigh B., cited, 18 n. 
Gardner, Mary R., cited, 18 n. 

Gas wells, Negro workers in, 26 
Gastonia, N. C, housing, 186 n.; relief 
rates, 228 

Georgia, family income, 62, 68, 74 ff., 
77 ff. ; family expenditures, 90, 95, 
142, 149, I 5 in., 152, 154 ff-; housing, 
167, 172, 179; juvenile ddinquency, 
216 n.; relief, 221, 223, 227, 256, 258, 
259 n., 261 n., 263, 269, 290, 293, 294; 
social security, 273, 276, 278, 281 n., 
282, 284 

Gifts, expenditures for, 99, lOi, 161 ff. 
Glass industry, Negroes in, 25 
Gold, Norman Leon, cited, 292 n., 2930. 
Goldenweiser, E. A., cited, 17 n. 
Goldwasser, Betti C., 215 n. 

Grant program, FSA, 304 ff. 

Greene County, Ga., wage-hand income, 
68; sources of farm-family income, 
74 n.; CCC, 256, 258 
Greenville, S. C., housing, 206 
Gregory, Cecil L., cited, 69 n. 

Griffin, Ga., housing, 186 n. 

Hansen, Morris H., cited, 40 tab. n., 
246 tab. n. 

Harvey, Oswald L., cited, 263 
Hauser, Philip M., cited, 221 n., 222 
tab.n., 224 tab. n., 244 tab. n., 250 

tab. n. 

Hawaii, social security, 271 
Health, insurance, 214 n.; public, pro- 
grams, 215 f. See also disabled. 
Heckscher, Eli Filip, cited, 6n. 

Hill, H. H., Superintendent (Lexing- 
ton, Ky.), cited, 6n. 

Hoffman, A. C., cited, 292 n., 293 n. 
Hoffsommer, Harold, cited, 225 n. 


Holley, William C., cited, 19 n. 

HOLC, 312 

Horowitz, Eugene L., cited, 201 n. 

Hospitals, Negro segregation in, 202 

Household operation, in minimum bud- 
get, 86; durable equipment for, 890., 
133 ff., 157 ff., 176; expenditures for, 
90 f., 99, loi, 130 ff. 

Housewives, as nonworkers, 35, 36, 130 

Home ownership, in expenditure pat- 
tern, 89 n., i6in.; urban, 195 f.; ef- 
fect of depression on, 31 1; federal 
help toward, 312 ff. See also Farm 
Security Administration. 

Homestead projects, FSA, 307 f. 

Housing, in consumption pattern, 59, 
67 n. ; in minimum budget, 83, 85, 
86 f.; expenditures for, 99, loi; pol- 
icies, 310 ff. ; agencies, 312 ff. ; sub- 
sidized, 316 ff. See also rural-farm 
housing, rural-nonfarm housing, ur- 
ban housing. 

Houston, Tex., housing, 194; relief, 
228 f., 236 

Hoyt, Homer, cited, 204 ff. 

Illinois, social security, 271 n. 

Illness, frequency rate of. See medical 
care. 

Income, family, 47, 48 ff., 57 f ., 80 ff. ; 
data, 59 f.; distribution, 60 ff.; race- 
differentials analysis, 60 f.; from re- 
lief, 61 f ., 219 ff., 230 ff ., 300, 3Q2 ; 
farm, 62 ff., 81; farm net, defined, 69; 
southern village, 70 f ., 81 f . ; urban, 
71 ff., 82; effect of, on Negro hous- 
ing, 201. See also income sources, 
family, consumption, budgets, food- 
stuffs, etc. 

Income sources, family, 73 ff., 77 ff. See 
also income, budgets, FERA, etc. 

Industrial depression, Negro farm pop- 
ulation during, ii f., 213; retirement 
as result of, 3i» 33, 39; automobile 
ownership during, 147; effect of, on 
housing, 201, 310 f. See also relief, 
housing, FERA, etc. 

Industry, Negroes in, 21 ff. 

Institutions, inmates of, as nonwork- 
ers, 38!.; Negro segregation in, 202; 
care of children in, 216 

Insurance, Negroes in, 27; health and 
accident, 152 f.; life, companies in 
home financing, 195 f. ; survivors', 
214!., 218; social, creation of, 218. 
See also Social Security Act 
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Iowa, social security, 271 n. 

Iron industries, Negroes in, 25 

Jackson, Miss., housing, 187; CCC, 
260 n. 

Jacksonville, Fla., WPA, 243 n. 

Jefferson County, Tex., school chil- 
dren’s food, 1 13 

Johnson, Charles S., cited, 166 n., 206 n., 
258 

Johnson, Palmer O., cited, 263 
Jones, L^wis W., cited, I53n. 

Jones, William Henry, cited, 203 f. 

Karpinos, Bernard D., cited, 37 tab. n., 
44 tab. n. 

Kentucky, Negro nonagricultural work- 
ers, 22; farm-laborer income, 69 f.; 
relief, 227 n., 261 a, 263, 291; social 
security, 271 n. ; FSA, 301 
Kirk, Dudley, cited, 54 n., 216 a 
Klineberg, Otto, cited, 5 n., 201 n. 
Knight, Charles Louis, cited, 2030. 
Knoxville, Tenn., WPA, 243 
Kurtz, Russell H., cited, 215 a 

Labor force, definition, 29 
Landlords, cotton plantation, WPA 
survey, cited, 60, 67 ff, ; under FERA, 
225 n., f., 233 ; under FSA, 297. See 
also Farm Security Administration. 
Lasher, John H., NYA Director, cited, 
267 a 

Laundresses, Negro home, 24 
Laundries, commercial, Negroes in, 24 
Laundry. See household operation. 
League of Nations reports. Relation of 
Nutrition to Health, cited, 9 a 
Lee, Roger I., cited, 153 n. 

Leisure-time activities. See recreation. 
Leonard, O. E., dted, 69 n. 

Lexington, Ky., teacher-salary study, 
quoted, 6 f . 

Liabilities, family, defined, 91. See also 
expenditures. 

Link, Irene, cited, 221 a, 236 a 
Loan program, standard, FSA, 298 ff. 
Lodgers, influence on households, 48 n., 
49 n., 54 f., 58, 179, 197, 231 
Loomis, C. P., cited, 69 a 
Los Angeles, housing, 194 
Louisiana, cotton-picker income, 70; 
housing, 176, 182; relief, 227, 241, 
243, 259 a, 290 a, 291, 294; social se- 
curity, 278, 280, 281 a ; FSA, 301 
Louisville, Ky., housing, 206, 207; 
WPA, 243 n. 
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McEntee, James J., CCC Director, 
cited, 258 a 

McNutt, Paul V., cited, 258 n. 

Macon County, Ga., wage-hand income, 
68; sources of farm-family income, 
74 a; CCC, 256, 258 
Managerial positions, Negroes in, 27 f, 
Mangus, A. R., cited, 226 tab. a, 232 a, 
233 a, 235 tab. a 

Manufacturing, Negroes in, 22 f. 
Maryland, housing, 176; relief, 227 a, 
241, 243; social security, 278; FSA, 
301 

Mechanical industries, Negroes in, 22 f. 
Medical care, expenditures for, 99, lOi, 
149 ff.; programs, 215 f., 297a See 
also Farm Security Administration. 
Melvin, Bruce L., cited, 260 n. 

Memphis, Tenn., food consumption, 
Ii7n. ; WPA, 243 

Miami, Fla., WPA, 243; housing, 321 
Migratory labor camps, 308 
Miscellaneous items, in minimum bud- 
get, 86; expenditures for, 99, loi 
Mississippi, family incomes, 62, 74 ff., 
77 ff. ; family expenditures, 90, 95, 
142, 149, I 5 in., 152, 154 ff.; housing, 
167, 172, 176, 179; relief, 215, 221, 
223. 227, 259 n., 263, 264, 291; social 
security, 271 n., 276, 277, 278, 280, 
281 a 

Missouri, farm-family income, 68 f . ; 
relief, 227 a, 241, 263; social security, 
271 n. ; FSA, 301 
Mob violence, anti-Negro, 209 
Mobile, Ala., family incomes, 71, 72, 
82; budget expense, 86 n., 87, 127; 
family expenditures, 90, 132 f., 139, 
152, 161 ; foodstuffs consumed, no, 
1 17 a 

Model tenements, U. S., 310 a 
Monchow, Helen C., cited, 208 n. 
Money value, definition, 94 a 
Monthly Labor Review, cited, 43 tab. n. 
Myrdal, Alva, cited, 8n., 214 a 
Myrdal, Gunnar, cited, 8n. 

Nashville, Tenn., WPA, 243 
Nassimbene, R., cited, 228 n., 236 a, 
237 tab. n. 

Nathan, Robert, cited, 41 n. 

NAACP, cited, 207 a 
National Health Survey of 1935 * 36 , 
cited, 34, 37, 40, 44, 48 n., 59, 7^, 85, 
87, 150 n., 185, 187, 194, 219, 223, 277, 
278, 279 
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National Research Council, Food and Oregon, NYA, 261 n. 


Nutrition Committee, 120 n. 

National Resources Committee, cited, 
60, 91a 

NYA, 43 a, 245, 254, 261 if., 269, 270 
Nebraska, NYA, 261 n. 

Negro Year Book, cited, 2070., 208 a 
Nevada, social security, 2710. 

New Deal, relief policies, 218 if. 

New Jersey, farm-laborer income, 70 
New Madrid County, Mo., farm-family 
income, 68 f. 

New Orleans, La., food consumption, 
Ii 7 n.; housing, 207; relief, 228, 243, 
287 a, 290 

New York City, unemployment, 41 ; 
family incomes, 71 f . ; budget ex- 
pense, 86 n., 87; family expenditures, 
90, 95, 99, 100, 142, 149, 151 f., iS4ff., 
163 ; automobile ownership, 144 ; hous- 
ing, 186 a, 194, 202, 310, 320; relief 
rates, 228 n. 

New York Herald Tribune, cited, 
258 a 

New York State, relief in, 234; social 
security, 284 

Newark, N. J., budget expense, 87; 
housing, 320 f. 

Newspapers, expenditures for, 156 f. 
Nicol, Mary Aylett, cited, 86 n. 
Nonworkers, classified, 35 ff. ; under 
FERA, 229, 232 f. 

Norfolk, Va., teacher-salary differen- 
tials, 6 n. ; housing, 206 ; relief, 228, 243 
North Carolina, family incomes, 62, 
67, 74 ff., 77 ff.; family expenditures, 
90, 157, 159; housing, 167, 172, 176, 
179, 186 a; relief, 223, 227, 228, 
236 a, 259 n., 263, 291, 294 ; social se- 
curity, 273, 282; FSA, 301, 305, 308 
North Carolina Supreme Court deci- 
sion, 207 

Nutrition. See food, foodstuffs, diets. 

Oil wells, Negro workers in, 26 
Okeechot^e Migratory Labor Camp, 
308 a 

Oklahoma, cotton acreage and produc- 
tion, 16; relief, 227, 291, 293, 294; 
social security, 280; FSA, 301, 305, 
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Oklahoma City, Okla., housing, 206, 207 
Oklahoma State Supreme Court de- 
cision, 207 

Old-age assistance, 31, 38, 214 f., 218, 
271, 272 ff., 279, 280, 281 n., 286, 287, 
291 & 


Oxley, Howard W., cited, 256 tab. n. 

Packing houses, Negroes in, 25 
Paducah, Ky., housing, 187 
Palmer, Gladys L., cited, 229 a, 230 
tab. a 

Paper industries, Negroes in, 27 
Parks, Negroes* use of, 147. See also 
recreatioa 

Payne, Stanley L., cited, 231 n. 

Pemiscot County, Mo., farm-family in- 
come, 68 f. 

Pennsylvania, social security, 271 a 
Perrott, G. St. J., cited, 150 a 
Personal care, in consumption pattern, 
73; expenditures for, 99, loi, 141 ff. 
See also clothing. 

Personal service, Negroes in, 23, 214, 
272 a 

Philadelphia, unemplo3rment, 41 
Phipard, Esther F., cited, ii3n., ii7n., 

1 18 a, iiptab. a, 120 a, 122 tab. a, 
123 a, 126, 127 a 
Phoenix, Ariz., housing, 206 
Planing mills, Negroes in, 24 
Plantations, Negroes on, 14 ff.; WPA 
survey of cotton, cited, 60, 67 ff. See 
also cottoa 

Postal service, Negroes in, 26 
Powdermaker, Hortense, dted, 4 n., 
6 a 

Printing industries, Negroes in, 27 
Processed foods, consumption of, 115 
Production, family as unit of, 47, 73 ff., 
77 ; home food, 102 f . See also family 
income, budgets, foodstuffs. Farm 
Security Administration, etc. 
Professional service, Negroes in, 23, 

27 L 

Propaganda, racial, 209 
Public service, Negroes in, 26 
PWA Housing Division, 317, 318 

Race differentials. See FERA, employ- 
ment, income, farm population, re- 
lief, relief families, expenditures, 
foodstuffs, household operation, cloth- 
ing, housing, etc. 

Railroads, Negro workers on, 25 
Raper, Arthur F., cited, 17 a, 68 tab. a, 
74 n., 147, I49» 200 a, 256, 258, 281a 
Reading matter. See recreation. 

Real estate, Negroes in, 27 
Real Property Inventories, 185, 186, 
189 ff., 192 ff., X 97 n., 204 
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Recreation, expenditures for, 99, 101, 
154 ff* ; WPA supervisors of, 252 
Rehabilitation project program, FSA, 
307 See also rural rehabilitation. 
Reid, Ira De A., cited, 203 f ., 261 n. 
Relief, effect on Negro farm popula- 
tion, 20, 165; for disabled, 38; means 
tests, 62 n., 219; home financing, 196; 
programs, 213 if., 218 f. ; policies, 
New Deal, 218 if.; general, 286 if.; 
federal, in kind, 290 if. See also re- 
lief families, WPA, AAA, FERA, 
Social Security Act, CCC, etc. 

Relief families, income, 61 if., 70 if., 
81 if., 163, 165, 219; housing, 187, 189, 
321; composition of, under FERA, 
230 if. See also FERA, AAA, WPA, 
budgets, Farm Security Administra- 
tion, etc. 

Rentals, urban, 186, 196 if., 317, 318 n., 
320 f. See also housing, segregation. 
Renters, cash, farm income of. See 
tenure status. 

Research specialists, Negro, WPA, 252 
Resettlement Administration, 670., 295, 
296, 307 n. 

Resorts, Negroes’ use of, 147. See also 
recreation. 

Restrictive covenants, 207 if., 315 f. 
Rhode Island, NY A, 261 n. 

Richmond, Va., family incomes, 72 n,; 
food consumption, ii7n. ; housing, 
202 f ., 206, 207 ; WPA, 243 
Road maintenance, Negroes in, 25 
Rockefeller, John D., apartments for 
Negroes, 310 

Rolling mills, steel, Negroes in, 25 
Rosenwald, Julius, apartments for Ne- 
groes, 310 

Rubber factories, Negroes in, 27 
Rural Electrification Administration, 

174, 176 

Rural-farm housing, data, 166 f. ; struc- 
ture of, 167 if. ; facilities and con- 
veniences, 172 if. ; crowded living 
conditions, 176 if.; Negro segrega- 
tion, 200 n. 

Rural-nonfarm housing, 181 if. 

Rural rehabilitation, 218, 227, 286, 
29s if., 298 if., 307 jff. 

St. Louis, Mo., housing, 206 
San Antonio, Tex., WPA, 243 
Sawmills, Negroes in, 24 
Schmidt, Carl J., cited, 19 n. 

Schmitter, Lyle L., cited, 215 n. 
School-lunch program, 291, 292, 293!. 


Schools, Negro segregation in, 202. 
School teachers. See teachers. 

Schuler, £. A., cited, 17 n. 

Seamstresses, Negro, 24, 251 
Secretaries, Negro, WPA, 253 
Segregation, racial, in urban housing, 
200 if., 314 ff. 

Self-employ^, Negro, 214 
Semiskilled workers, Negro nonagri- 
cultural, 27 f . 

Servants, resident, 480., 49 n., 179, 297; 
in Negro families, 54 n., 132; expen- 
ditures for, 132. See also domestic 
service. 

Sharecroppers, conditions of plantation, 
17 if., 225 ; income, 62 if., 81 ; family 
expenditures, 90, 91, 95, 99, I33ff«» 
i49» 151, 154 ff*; foodstuffs consumed, 
113, 1 14. See also income sources, 
rural-farm housing, Farm Security 
Administration, etc. 

Shoe factories, Negroes in, 27 
Skilled workers, Negro nonagricul- 
tural, 27 f. 

Slaughter houses, Negroes in, 25 
Slum clearance, housing projects v., 
322 f. 

Smith, A. E., cited, 2520. 

Smith, Elna N., cited, 206 n. 

Social Security Act., 271 f ., 272 ff., 
277 if., 280 ff. See also relief. 
Social-welfare programs, 213 if., 218 
Soil conservation. See Farm Security 
Administration. 

South Carolina, sources of family in- 
comes, 74 if., 77 ff. ; family expendi- 
tures, 90, 157, 159; housing, 167, 172, 
176, 179; relief 227, 241, 259 n., 263, 
269, 294; social security, 273, 276, 
278, 280, 281 n., 282, 284 
South Dakota, social security, 271 n. 
Springfield, Mo., housing, 194 
Standard loan program, FSA, 298 ff. 
Standard of living. See consumption, 
budgets. 

Stapp, Peyton, cited, 86 n., 185 n. 
Statistical Abstract of the United 
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Stecker, Margaret Loomis, cited, 85 ff., 
139 n. 
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Stephenson, Gilbert T., cit^, 207 n. 
Stiebeling, Hazel K., cited, 103 n., 113, 
117 n., ii8n., 1 19 tab. n., 120 n., 122 
tab.n., 123 n., 126, 127 n. 

Stone, I. F., cited, 208 n. 
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Students, as tumworkers, 35, 37 
Sumter, S. C, housing, i^n. 
Supervisors, Negro, of NYA, 262 
Supreme Court, U. S., decisions, 207, 
208 

Surplus commodities, distribution of, 
214, 218, 286, 290 ff. 

Tampa, Fla., WPA, 243 
Taxes, expenditures for personal, 161 ff. 
Teachers, salary differentials, 6f.; 
number of Negro, 25; under WPA, 
252 

Tdegraph and Telephone companies, 
Negroes in, 27 

Tdephone. See household operation. 
Tenant Purchase loans, 298 n. 
Tenant-purchase program, 30Sff- 
Tenants, rural, on plantations, 17 ff.; 
WPA survey of cotton-plantation, 
cited, 60; income, 67 ff.; family ex- 
penditures, 133 ff.; under FERA, 
22s n., 233; under FSA, 297, 304, 
305 ff.; under USHA, 318. See also 
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Tennessee, relief, 241, 2590., 263, 264, 
294; social security, 273; FSA, 301, 
30s 

Tenure status, and stability, farm 
workers’, 12 ff.; and income, 68 f., 
76 n.; FSA program for improving, 
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ulation, etc. 
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tion, 113; relief, 223, 227, 263; social 
security, 271 n.; FSA, 301, 302, 307. 
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Theaters, Negroes’ use of, 157 
Thompson, Edgar T., cited, 200 n. 
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ing, 90. See also recreation. 
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Trade, Negroes in, 22 f., 25 f., 27 
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U. S. Department of Commerce, hous- 
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income and disbursements, cited, 59 f., 
73 

U. S. Housing Authority, 316 n., 317, 
318 ff. 

Unskilled workers, Negro nonagricul- 
tural, 27 f. ; former, in NYA, 267 n. 
See also FERA, WPA. 

Urban housing, data, 185 f . ; quality of, 
186 ff.; overcrowding in, 192 ff.; 
home ownership, 195 f . ; rentals, 
196 ff.; segregation in Negro, 200 ff., 
314 ff.; agencies, 312 ff.,* subsidized, 
316 ff. See also housing, rentals, etc. 

Van Hecke, M. T., dted, 208 n. 

Vance, Rupert B., cited, 200 n. 

Vasey, Tom, cited, 69 n., 70 n. 
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relief, 221, 234, 243, 263, 286 n., 
290 n.; social security, 273; FSA, 
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ture. 

Walker, Helen M., cited, 260 n. 

Walker, Mabel L., cited, 203 n. 

Washington, D. C., housing, 203 f., 
207 f; relief, 228, 243 n. 

Waugh, Frederick V., cited, 292 n., 
293 n. 

Webb, John N., cited, 70 n., 217 n. 

West Virginia, relief, 264 

Whetten, Nathan L., cited, 231 n. 

White, Max R., cited, 69 n. 

White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection, 278 n. 

Wichita, Kans., housing, 206 

Wichita Falls, Tex., housing, 206 

Wickens, David L., cited, 185 n., Z99 
tab.n. See also Financial Survey of 
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Williams, Edward A., cited, 225 n., 
248a 
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etc. 
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gro, 27 f.; gainful, definition, 29; 
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agriculture, employment, nonworkers, 
unemployment, relief. 
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